





JOHANNA SILVER UNEARTHS HER HEART’S DESIRE 


A new idea, like hidden treasure, 
often lies buried for centuries. 
Then, one bright day, Progress 
unearths it, and the world gets a 
new thrill. So it was with the 
Pieces oF 8. Generations of young 
brides had hungered in vain for a 
set of silver with enough knives, 
forks and'spoons to take care of 
“unexpected company.” Then 
along came 1847 Rocers Bros. 
Silverplate with a set of silver- 
ware in “eights” instead of the 


6 ] 


usual shorthanded “six of each.’ 
Covers for eight in table essentials 
— 34 pieces all told —in a gorgeous 
Spanish Treasure Chest — retailing 
for. . . $49.50. 

And today, wherever silverware is 
sold, you'll find that the already 
famous Pieces or 8 Chest is the 


1847 ROGERS BROS: 


f SILVER PLATE 


fastest-selling chest in the silver- 
ware department. . . . To match 
flatware in Pieces or 8 Chest, tea 
and dinner services may be had 
in any of the 1847 Rocgrs Bros. 
silverplate patterns. 


SEND YOU OUR NEW BOOK? 


A most charming little brochure . . . beautifully 
illustrated... and containing a gold mine of 
suggestions for the hostess on both formal and 
informal entertaining. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Address Dept. 000, International Silver 
Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


MAY WE 


The above advertisement will appear in full colors in the March issue of Ladies’ Home Journal, April issue of Good Housekeeping 
and in colors or in black and white in a number of other leading publications of the country. 
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TO HELP YOU SELL 
PRINCESS PATRICIA : 
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Posters, Catalogs, Newspaper advertise- 
ments, free on request. (Please order from the 


Printing Department, Providence, R. I.) 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SALES AGENT FOR 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Jewelry Styles of 1927 


A Review of the Important Influences which will Determine Costume Fashion and 
Ornamentation During the Coming Year 





By Isabelle M. Archer 


With Illustrations from Designs by the Author 






































HE aim of the modern mode is a rigid 

simplicity and all indications show that 
future smartness is to be gained by sharp- 
ness of outline, contrast in color and geo- 
metric decoration. Such a clearly defined 
goal accommodates the jeweler perfectly. It 
eliminates many a wasted effort in the de- 
signing of the new jewels, and offers the de- 
signer a single artistic and meritorious stand- 
ard. 

All picturesque softness which compli- 
cates decorative features and daubs the out- 
line is barred. Distinct character in dress 
demands a complementary note in jewelry. 
Boldness of pattern, sharpness of outline and 
austerity in color, these attributes control 
the new mode. 

Tracing the reasons for these features in 
fashion we find the in- 


cutting of the gem and in contours in the 
new jewelry form. 


Art Reflected in the Mode 


The severity of line seen in the evening 
gowns, clear-cut and simple, is an echo of the 
trend in all modern art. In architecture and 
sculpture, in the pattern design of the painted 
canvas, directness of method is the leading 
force. 

In the cut of the modern costume the lines 
are long, the silhouette is angular to a degree, 
flat and tailored to emphasize this desired 
effect in formal evening wear, in day frock, 
street attire and sport clothes. Exceptions 
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fluences coming from 
the broadest fields, 
architecture, sculpture, 
pictorial art on the one 
hand and the demand 
of our modern activi- 
ties, sport, travel, 
dancing, on the other, 
give the reasons for | 

| 

\ 





presenting these new 
style characteristics 
and the very sound 
basis for their future 
continuation. These 
are lasting motifs, 
and the knowing 
artizan relies upon 
them with confidence 
and enthusiasm. 

In costume fashion 
these characteristics 
are embodied in the 
lines of the evening 
gowns and in the deco- 
ration, sparsely and 
thoughtfully planned 
onafternoon costumes. | 
It is seen also in the 
form taken by all sport se 











modes and in the | ——~| 
materials and colors 

to meet these require- 

ments in jewels 

through the new LW 








are so rare that two instances cover them 
with complete satisfaction. The first is in 
the robe de style, the bouffant gown of 
afternoon and evening, and the second, in 
the hostess gown or tea negligee, a thing of 
grace, delicacy and flowing lines. With these 
two definite exceptions the fashions of the 
day are extremely reserved. 

The evening gowns exemplify this inclina- 
tion as can be seen by the model sketched in 
the first illustration to a nicety. They are 
austere yet entirely ornamental, giving dis- 
tinction to the wearer and relying on their 
simplicity for their charm. 

Although the silhouette is a thing of 
straight line the materials are conspicuous 
for their glitter and brilliance. Instead of 
being added to by superimposed trimming, 

the materials of these 
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Fic. 1—THE NEW MODELS 


| FOR EVENING WEAR IN | i 
, L 
GOWNS AND JEWELS .. 








€ - q : 
~ £ / } gowns are in them- 
| selves all the necessary 
; decoration and_ the 
fringes and _ feathers 


are always self-toned. 
Their colors give 
variety and the ma- 
terials themselves the 
required interest in 
texture. Beaded chif- 
fons, embroidered vel- 
vets, bands and scrolls 
of strass, gold and 
silver tissue and pearl 
and rhinestone studded 
satin, such are these 
favorite materials. 
The colors beside 
the highly fashionable 
black and white are 
gold, silver, orange, 
rose, green and violet 
shades. They change 
in half-tones to lemon, 
peach, nile and jade, 
geranium, vermilion, 
orchid and mauve. The 
greens and the silver 
tones are to be the im- 
mediate favorites, com- 
ing to us through the 





southern season and 
/ lasting throughout the 
{ Summer. 
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Watching these evening gowns for the first 
hint of the coming style is a matter of notic- 
ing the angularity in the gown cut and the 
divergence from the present in the matter 
of color. The tendency in the latest silhou- 
ettes is bizarre and dashing. The one- 
piéce gown with the straight line from shoul- 
der to hem—which at its longest does not 
measure very many inches—the gown of 
bodice and skirt and the newest one with 
the shoulder capes and sash ends hanging 
below the dress hem and reaching almost 
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gown by the modern well-dressed woman. 
She would prefer pearls and diamonds, corn 
colored topazes or pink sapphires. 

Another gown of this type requiring the 
pale tinted gem is in nile crepe embroidered 
in strass with a fringe of rhinestones at 
the hem and band of diamonds for the 
shoulder-straps. Variations in the straight 
line gowns are given to the cut of the neck 
line and the finish of the hem. 

The second model -in the first illustration 
is one with the added sash ends and shoul- 
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Fic.’ -2—A WHITE ENSEMBLE IN PEARL AND WHITE SATIN 


to:the ankles make up the trio that is to 
contro] the coming mode. 

The sheath: gown;-the one with the shoul- 
der-to-hem line unbroken, offers the -best 
model for the use of the beaded materials. 
Black sequins with a fringe of black ostrich 
emphasizing the line on either side, with nar- 
row black shoulder-straps and a band of 
black - velvet diamond studded for~ the hair 
makes a typical example of this mode. The 
first: gown in the illustration is a white 
and gold affair with pale colored gems used in 
the jewelry to keep to the tone of the gown. 
Such deep colors as are seen in amethysts, 
sapphires, emeralds or rubies would not be 
considered appropriate for wear with this 


-about the desired result. 


der cape addition’, the so-called Kinetic 
gown. If this is an indication of the longer 
skirt to come it is very slow in bringing 
However, it is 
here as a gown model of distinction. The 
sash ends are embroidered in small gem 
stones. ‘ This is a gown of rose tones the 
cape and sash ends of a’ deeper tone than 
the gown itself. The embroidery includes 
small peridots, tourmalines, and seed pearls 
in its geometric patterning. For a contrast 
in the jewelry the peridots or sapphires 
might be used. 

The third gown shows an interpretation 
of the two-piece model. This is derived 
directly from the sport frock. It has a 
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wrap around skirt and an over-bodice of 
two materials, Here white satin of a soft 
texture is used for the overblouse and crepe 
embroidered in gold is used for the skirt. 
One such gown prepared for the southern 
season after this type has a skirt of silver 
tissue, fan-pleated very finely and an over- 
bodice sleeveless and entirely without trim- 
ming of a pale turquois blue. It is a mar- 
velous combination and one worthy ot tme 
jeweler’s consideration as a background tor 
the finer diamond mounted platinum jewels. 

The method of wearing the more elaborate 
evening jewels is depicted throughout these 
illustrations of evening gowns. In the sec- 
ond sketch a harlequin pattern marks the 
gown of silver tissue in an all-over pattern 
traced in a fine dark green thread. It gives, 
a spider web effect and if. emeralds are 
chosen for wear in the necklaces, hair orna- 


ment, earnings and some of the bracelets, 


and fingerrings and an uncurled ostrich fan 


is arranged and that indeed, is the ultimate} 


desire of the best dressed women today. 

Another perfect ensemble of evening gown 
and well chosen jewels is seen in the illus- 
tration Fig. 3. Here pearls mounted with a 
diamond motif are worn with a gown of 
ivory satin which has a tracery of crystal 
woven upon it. Other patterns after this 
style are bordered and traced in gold beads, 
in white or beige, in black on white or in 
crystals on black georgette and a marvelous 
effect perfect with emeralds is the newest 
material of a very soft crepe, criss-crossed 
in lines of gold thread, 


The combination of pearls and the all 
white gown is an ensemble of paramount 
importance this season, and one that promises 
to be a factor through the remainder of the 
year. All white, once considered appropriate 
alone for the most youthful or the silver 
haired matron, is now used simply to give 
variety to the wardrobe, of every well- 
dressed woman. Pearls, diamonds, rock- 
crystal or white jade accompany these gowns 
according to the model and to its tint of 
ivory, oyster or chalk white. The idea 
in this pearl or pearl and diamond parure 
with the white gown is to keep the note 
of interest centered on the complete picture 
and not to: detract attention by centering 
notice on gown trimming or gem setting. 
That is why the colored gems ‘are seldom 
used in this arrangement. These are left 
for the parure having a sapphire mounted in 
a pearl necklet or emeralds hung from the 
ear stud for wear with a gown of brilliant 
blue velvet or a green and gold combination 
after the style of the grouping in Fig. 2. 

Various ways of arranging the pearl parure 
are shown in Fig. 4. The first shows the 
addition of the paler tinted gems to the 


string of pearl and the coif ornament. The 


second model has a necklace with the orna- 
mentation at the back and the pearls for the 
hair arranged only on either side of the head. 
The third and fourth profiles show the man- 
agement of the hair ornament set on the 
head according to the demand of the individ- 
ual features, a consideration the wise jewel- 
er always bears in mind. 

The modern coiffure is a test indeed for 
the jewelry designer. There are more and 
more demands for elaborate headdresses as 
well as for the simpler coif ornaments. But 
they must be built nowadays with hair cut- 
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of vivid green is carried a perfect picture). 
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tings and head forms always in mind. The 
latest modified shingle with the hair at the 
back cut not quite so short as formerly and 
swirled to give a more graceful shape to the 
back of the head, and with softer lines over 
the forehead and above the ears, is the main 
bob to be considered. To be sure its de- 
mands are not quite so stringent as the severe 
shingle of last year but there are still definite 
restrictions in the designing of head jewels. 

Forehead bands and fillets are still difficult 
to wear with these bobbed heads and unless 
there is a deep bandeaux almost covering 
the soft curls over the forehead and above 
the ears, it is preferred to have the gems 
as they are shown in these four sketches 
with the greater ornamentation at the back 
of the head. 

Hair Ornaments More Highly Favored 

Even for daytime wear there is a grow- 
ing popularity for these jewels for the hair. 
The small barrette and short prong comb, 


the brooch to fasten the hair band and of 
course where a knot is used the fancy pits, 


diamond studded for evening wear and inset’ 
with the gem stone for the daytime are gain- . 


ing in favor. Inthe illustration Fig. 5 are. 
given some further suggestions for the ar-' 
rangement of jewels with the modern coif. 
At the top of the illustration the head on 
the right wears black onyx in a new dynamic 
design for necklace and earstuds, her hair 
is a shaggy bob and the definite outlines 
of the jewelry designs are chosen with this 
in mind, Hair barrette, earrings and neck- 
lace pendant carry a fringe of hanging 
gems for the particular use of the curlier 
headed girl in the picture at the right. These 
are daytime jewels to be carried out in gem 
settings according to her choice. The faceted 
gem stone would be appropriate with pearls 
and small diamonds for accompaniments. 
In the center of the illustration one of the 
new gem studded shoulder straps is depicted. 
It is fastened to the gown with a corsage 
ornament that matches in form to brooch 
used to fasten the winding of silver tissue 
ribbon used on the hair. These shoulder 
straps are removable so that one in a ward- 
robe is all that is necessary to give to 
any desired gown a diamond shoulder strap. 
The accompanying brooch may be changed 
to suit the gown type and the desire of the 
wearer. It is the same with this type of 
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hair ornament. The ribbon banding may be 
arranged on the head according to the mo- 
ment’s inspiration. So many of these head- 
dresses wound about the head are used for 
the opera and dinner wear that the gem stud- 
ded brooch for its fastening is becoming a 
requisite of the jewelry parure. 

A matching brooch or shoulder ornaments 


and a pair of earrings is a deceit of the 


clever dresser used nowadays as a head orna- 
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matching pair as a dress ornament and a 
choker necklace. Above this at the right 
is a fanciful arrangement of youthful char- 
acter, with hair ornament, fan and neck- 
lace studded in small rubies, sapphires and 
amethysts. It is intended to accompany a 
chiffon dance frock or one of the bouf- 
fant dresses in gay taffeta. It has a roguish, 
piquant air, in complete contrast to the more 
severe evening jewels. 
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Fic. 3—EMERALD AND PLATINUM JEWEL AND A SILVER TISSUE GOWN 


mentation with or without jewels in the 
hair, Here is one shown in dynamic de- 
sign, pendant form with a drop earring and 
a corsage ornament used with the square 
neckline. 

Below this is a three piece arrangement 
in faceted black onyx. It is planned to con- 
trast with a blonde bob, a barrette being 
placed over the ear, a shoulder strap or a 


It is these gay little ornaments with quaint 
character that are most appropriate for wear 
with the modern adaptations of the hoop 
skirt. 


The Robe de Style in the Evening Modes 


For distinct variation in the necessary eve- 
ning gowns there is offered this long waisted,. 
full skirted model in numberless arrangement. 





Fic. 4—picruRE ARRANGEMENT IN PEARLS FOR THE NEW COIFFURES 











of the skirt is a very pale shell pink, a deep 
rose fan and flowers of graded rose tone are 
used with it. The jewels are pearls and 
diamonds and a blending of colored faceted 
gems and the gold tissue formed a deep yoke, 
a girdle and hanging sash end, the facing 
for the skirt (which is longer at the back 
than it is in front) and the slipper. 

Such an ensemble as this is seen in black 
and gold with a heavy taffeta for the wide 
skirt and a basque of gold embroidery for 
the waist. or vivid green or red or a deep 
orange are used as the gown color. 

These evening ensembles include hair orna- 
ments, gowns, jewels, cloaks, fan, slippers 
and generally a decorative bag or vanity case- 
They come in all white, all black gold or 
silver, in the pale tints but seldom in the 
pastel shade this season or in the deeper 
tones of purple, rose, jade and orange, tones 
which are deepened still further to give the 
rich colors now popular for daytime wear. 


Evening Colors Intensified in Daytime Tones 


With the black and white changed to 
black and gray for the daytime and gold 
to beige, orchid to purple, rose and green 
deepened to plum, wine and forest and 
orange to brick, we have the range of colors 
for the gown material for wear on the street 
or within doors for formal and informal 
day costumes. 

Velvets, wool crepes, faille, and romaine 
are the popular materials for the spring. 
These are self trimmed in the first materials 
or two materials of the same color with the 
color giving a degree of interest not usually 
gained so simply but which added to the 











Fic. 6—A ROBE DE STYLE IN THE NEW MANNER 
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of flounces, puffs and tiers. In the sixth intricate cut of the modern daytime gown simple foundation upon which these gowns 
illustration a new soft taffeta has been chosen is far and away and up of ornamentation. have been designed. The first sketch is a 
for the gown material with skirt facing and There are tiers and flounces, fichues, ja- model taken from a straight-lined gown but 
trimming of littery gold tinsel. The tmt bots, elaborate cuffs and collars, folds, plaits giving a slight blouse and a fuller skirt. It 

















































































Fic. 5—A GROUP OF THE NEW CHARACTER JEWELS 


and the strangest arrangement in is built up of reversible crepe with the satin 
criss-cross lines to give character side used for the trimming on the sleeve, the 
to these new gowns. Indeed, they soft neck drapery and the hanging shoulder 
rely entirely upon line and cut for end and for the inset fullness of the skirt. 
the demanded movement and swing {t is burgundy color, lined with creme georg- 
of the modern mode. For formal tte, for the neckdrape sleeves and skirt in- 
wear the afternoon gown is elabo- sets. The second model is in pearl gray 
rated to differentiate it from the georgette and matching velvet. It is intended 
far more simple so-called sport cos- to be used with a cloak of squirrel and a 


For the South as well hat of velvet and with silver stockings and 


as for wear on the Avenue at pres- shoes to make an all gray ensemble. The 
ent the type of gown shown in the gown is designed with the dynamic sym- 
illustration Fig. 7 is in order. In metry movement showing the criss-cross of 
the Kinetic type there is an added vestee winding girdle and sash ends. The 
conglomeration of hanging sashes jewels may be chosen according to the fav- 
and shoulder draperies of capes at ored color of the wearer, remembering that 
the back and jabots at the front, the greens and purples are the motif colors. 
that almost completely hides the Dynamic lines again form the basis for 
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the third model. Here there is a swing to 
the skirt given alone by the tiers built up 
from the hem line to the waist. A cape 
swings at the back and a jabot fastens the 
cape ends to the collar line at the front. This 
is carried out in beige cloth with satin for the 
cape lining, the hat and with lace trimming 
added for the jabot. 

The afternoon gown shows a preference 
for the plain material, soft velvets in silver 
gray and platinum, satin in black, maroon, 
sap green and jasper, and the crepes in all 
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chine in the lead for southern wear, but 
the patterns will be copied almost entirely 
from these themes seen in the worsteds of 
the present season. 

For trimming there are bands of braid 
or reversed materials to give variety. Often 
the skirt is of plain goods while the basque 


| 














| Fic. 7—FORMAL AFTERNOON GOWNS 
WITH ACTION IN CUT AND LINE 
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This sport frock is a deceptive name to 
give this altogether and everywhere appro- 
priate gown. The sport frock originated 
surely in the need for a useable dress for 
sport wear. Now its appearance as a velvet 
afternoon gown or in an elaborate beaded 
model for the most formal occasion elicits 
no comment. This illusive fashion has per- 
meated the mode, and jewels must take cog- 
nizance of the fact. Geometric patterns, 
geometric outlines, ‘distinct color arrangement, 
form the answer to these demands. Jewels 
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the favorite daytime tones. For sport wear 
however, materials -differ and keep almost 
entirely to the all-over patterned materials. 


Sport and Country Clothes Are Smart 


Broad stripes, diagonal weaves, harlequin 
patterns, plaids, shadow stripes, pin stripes, 
checks and herringbone weave are used for 
the sport frock and the coat and dress suit 
for the country. The materials too, are 
serviceable jersey, finer in weave now than 
formerly, a heavy flannel, fancy weaved 
serge, tweeds and the new crepellas. Silk will 
come later with silk jersey and crepe de 


shows a figured pattern. The newest con- 
ceit is a silk and wool jersey with a gold 
thread running through beige and brown and 
green or purple thread on a silver ground. 

These sport and country clothes are used 
during the morning hours indoors, or out- 
doors for the luncheon engagement and even 
until tea-time in the afternoon, They are 
used with fur coats now and later the top 
coat either matching or in contrasting mate- 
rial and color will be seen. In the south 
the short matching coat will be used, or a 
silk coat to match the dress trimming will 
be used over jersey or crepella frocks. 


of artistic character are the result. 
The gowns known distinctly as sport frocks 
are made up without exception upon two 
models; the straight line slip and the two 
piece model. All sport clothes are de- 
veloped upon these two foundations. 
Illustrated in Fig. 8, are these two models 
which may be modified in numberless ways; 
like the first having a belted waist or an 
indicated waistline or no line marking the 
waist at all. The second with its overblouse 
and skirt may be altered to have a full 
gathered skirt attached to the blouse. Jersey 
with an all-over stitched pattern in" beige 
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makes the first model. The utility jewels to 
wear with these gowns follow the regulation 
tailored mode but the new neckline as is 
shown in this sketch, makes necessary a fast- 
ening brooch which is used at the base of 
the collar. A choker necklace, a hat orna- 
ment, a watch, bag or purse and the accom- 
paniment of bracelet and ring comprise the 
jewel. Turquoise mounted in gold would be 
chosen for contrast with this beige color 
dress. 
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for southern wear and with the paler tints 
of tan, gray, salmon, nile, orchid and tomato, 
but with little black seen in this type. of 
costume. The utility pieces nowadays have 
matchings purse and shoes with the leather 
of the purse in crocodile, antelope or snake 
skin and the mount in gold or platinum 
matching the leather of the shoe and the 
slipper buckle. There is also the matter of 
the leather strap for the wrist watch with 
a matching gold score for the golf player, 





























Fic. 8—THE DISTINCT SPORT FROCK, A BASIC MODEL 


The second model is in grey crepella, with 
gray for the shoes and stockings and a gray 
taffeta beret. The diagonal bars are formed 
of silk thread in a darker gray and the 
accompanying utility pieces hold cabachon 
amethysts mounted in platinum. Velveteen 
might replace the taffeta for the hat and also 
for the skirt for this sweater like blouse. 
With such a costume in reseda green, topazes 
in gold could be used. 

All the reds, browns, grays and greens 
now popular for afternoon wear appear in 
these country clothes with all white added 


or of a cane or umbrella handle to match the 
gem mounting of the bracelet and choker 
necklace. 

The cross-stripe of the second figure in 
the illustration Fig. 9, are an indication of the 
influence of the new designing adopted from 
the arts of the interior decorator and the 
architect through dynamic symmetry to the 
art of couturier. The evening dresses con- 
sidered earlier gave other marks of the same 
fashion point and in the 9th illustration are 
three models chosen particularly for’ the il- 
lustration of this angular, geometric feature. 
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Here we have crossed over lines given 
by the gown cut or through the super-imposed 
trimming. The first model gained this de- 
sired effect of movement through the cross- 
ed-over strappings of the belt and the oddly 
cut skirt and full bloused waist. It is a 
tailored model intended to be built up from 
striped cloth or heavy silk and it is minus 
trimming other than the complicated belt 
and soft neck finish. In the center is an 
evening gown with the crossed-over line 
running from shoulder to hem. Here the 
symmetry is gained through a striped mate- . 
rial which is used for half the dress running 
from the right shoulder across the back and 
down the left side. It is a gold and white 
tissue combined with a plain white crepe and 
the appropriate jewels to carry out the dyna- 
mic theme in their detail while keeping to 
the elaborateness of the gown material 
through their diamond and pearl settings in 
fine platinum mountings. 

Trimming is used in the banding of faille 
ribbon on a finely plaited ground of crepe 
for the third model. Here the ribbon is 
wound around the figure climbing from hem 
to shoulder and being repeated in detail on 
the sleeves, 

These gowns are difficult in the extreme 
to design and more difficult still to cut. 
Through emphasis and weight, balance is 
gained giving a swing and movement to the 
costume that is well worth trying for. 

Some of these built up models have the 
towering line of a Gothic Cathedral, others 
follow even to their separate unit the making 
of a modern skyscraper. From collar to hem 
the motif is repeated in line and detail. 
When the gown is built up in blocks, first the 
skirt, then the basque and then the neck trim- 
ming of collar or cape, narrowing from hem 
to shoulder and finishing with the square 
cut neck line or high collar. All the arts 
are interlocked to gain these effects in cos- 
tume. Even the color, subtly contrasting 
in afternoon gowns, follows the rule used by 
the cubists as a basis for their painting. 
Many a gown has been modeled through its 
cuts and lines to follow the idea of the mod- 
ern sculpture, and the sculpture itself had for 
its beginning the artist’s idea of the Ameri- 
can woman’s stature. Costume and sculpture 
together have caught a national characteristic’ 
alive, moving. The coming jewel will take 
up the challenge ‘and carry on. 








A Jeweler’s Advice on How to Wear 
Jewelry 


AN article, by Alfred Wanner, in a recent 

issue of Deutsche Goldschmiede-Zeitung 
has, as caption, “About Wearing Jewelry— 
The Jeweler as Adviser.” In his thesis the 
writer gives good advice and it is such that 
every seller of jewels should use with his 
patrons, if he wishes to retain them by his 
superior knowledge pertaining to all matters 
concerned with jewelry. Hence we will give, 
in abstract, a few facts which he points out 
as important principles, and he considers it 
a weakness, and source of later patronage 
loss, if the jeweler sells a jewel which is 
unsuitable for his customer. 

First of all, no delicately membered neck- 
lace belongs to a thick neck, as it creates 
a coarse contrast, calling particular atten- 
tion to the neck and is just suited to a re- 
fined thin neck. Thick necks are, generally, 
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short and accentuate the horizontal proupor- 
tion, hence steps must be taken towards the 
vertical—say a hanging chain with links not 
too delicate, and a breast brooch of fair 
size will direct the gaze from the neck’s 
thickness. The contrary occurs in the case 
of a thin neck. Here the length must be 
ameliorated by attaching a wide-membered 
chain around the neck, perhaps a close- 
lying pearl necklace. 

A powerfully developed bust will not lose 
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to earrings the shape of the ear is of im- 
portance, and when a lady with small delicate 
ears thinks she should wear ear-pendants, 
she should be decidedly advised against it, 
at least’ so far as very long and heavy pen- 
dants are concerned; they will have a bar- 
baric effect. 

A very powerful, strong ear can well wear 
the latter. As earrings, however, have a 
strong influence in aged or youthful appear- 
ance, caution must be taken by the sales- 
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gold of dull yellow appearance; intensive rea 
and blue stones are to be avoided. Here the 
materials. in question are silver, platinum, 
white or. dull-colored : stone’ ;. green-colored 
stones, especially, are suited, because green 
detracts from the depth of red. Blue need 
not-always be refused, but turquoise blue 


#8 unthinkable. A shining red gold will give 


freshness to a very pale face; strong yeliow, 
blue and green color tones are to be avoided, 
as, under conditions they create corpse-like 




















Fic. 9—MOTION ACHIEVED THROUGH GOWN, LINE AND TRIMMING 
(See text on pages 105 to 110) 


its visible proportions by use of a large 
breast-pin; it is best to leave the compensa- 
tion to the tailor to work out. For jewelry, 
a narrow, discreet clasp suffices. If in agree- 
ment with the toilet, one may add an agraffe 
for the hips or, perhaps, a pretty belt, not 
too narrow, that will act effectively in 
softening or detracting. 

A long, too narrow face will look wider 
and find advantage in a fillet, whereas a very 
wide face is given a narrower appearance 
with a long and not too thin neck-chain. 
Longer ear-pendants also serve hére. As 


man, as ladies have great sensitiveness in 
this respect; above all things, every lady 
wishes not to appear old. Of great impor- 
tance is the ear-lobe in decoration; whether 
it lies close or has a bold relief. In the 
first case one could hardly apply heavy 
pendants, especially if the lobe be very 
narrow. By adept attachment of round or 
star-shaped forms the condition will best be 
fulfilled. 

The tone or tint of the face’s complexion 
is of much account in the selection of jewel- 
ry. With very ruddy faces one selects only 


paleness. Of special interest is the hand. 
‘Here much that is disagreeable can be re- 
lieved by the goldsmith and an ugly hand 
given an entirely changed appearance. 

Stubby fingers, thick and short, cannot 
wear thick rings, nor very thin ones, as the 
contrast only aggravates the evil. A moder- 
ately thick ring with long bezel or stone 
will mitigate matters and make the fingers 
appear longer. 

To a long, narrow hand, any ring is an 
advantage; the broader the form and rounder 


‘the stone or bezel, the better. 
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Dynamic Symmetry as a Leading Theme in the 
Designing of Modern Jewelry 





By Ima Thompson 


(With illustrations by Isabelle M. Archer) 























NEWLY adopted method of jewelry de- 
signing, having the excellent attributes 
of beauty and practicability is to be found 
in the elements of the revived order of dy- 
namic symmetry. This is not a scheme for 
decorative control but a mere skeleton basis, 
upon which ornamental designs may be 
founded. Upon such a base the designer is 
allowed all possible freedom for individual 
taste and unlimited scope for his artistic abil- 
ities. 
Dynamic symmetry as it is here considered 
is a workable basis upon which to begin the 












































tumes. It will give him the surest base upon 
which to found his new designs. 

Already jewels based upon the theme of 
dynamic symmetry—which originally came 
here from Paris,—are appearing among the 
offerings at the leading jewelry houses of 
Fifth Ave. The motive is to be seen in all 
the formal jewels for evening wear from 
the elaborate head ornaments and large cor- 
sage pieces to the smaller finger-rings and 
bracelets. Shafts are used in varying lengths 
carried out in mirror-cut diamonds to form 
one of the newer bandeaux which widens 








elaborate jewels, but together jewels and 
gowns make an exceedingly smart picture 
of clear-cut outline. 

So far the couturier has lead the jewelry 
designer in this matter of kinetic ornamenta- 
tion, but he looks for helpful suggestions 
from any of the allied arts. Of course his 
idea in this costume of motion have been 
derived directly from the tendency in all 
modern art to do away with all heavy, solid 
forms and to add life to the static decoration 
and contours of former seasons. 

The needed dash and freedom in jewelry 
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Fic, 1—THE NEW KINETIC JEWELRY AND ITS BASIC PLAN 


designing of those ultra modern jewels of 
geometric proportion and bold color, required 
now as appropriate accompaniments for the 
offering of kinetic costumes of life and mo- 
tion which are now the very substance of 
the latest mode. 

Unusual excellence in line and form is the 
result of this striving after rhythm and mo- 
tion in the new gown fashion. It is a ges- 
ture to be encouraged by all admirers of 
verve and swing in costume detail as well 
as in general form. This is not a transient 
style but a point which is to lead toward the 
main style theme for the coming mode. 

This tendency in all the new costumes 
which embraces the art of depicted motion, 
is the one leading item that gives the bent 
the coming styles are taking. For the jew- 
eler it is the most important note for him 
to consider when he is designing jewelry 
appropriate for wear with these new cos- 


where the ornament is curved around the 
back of the head. These scintillating bars 
of gleaming diamonds slant across the jewel 
in a jagged array to make a banding wider 
at the center and narrowing down at either 
side. In another of these jewels showing, an 
acknowledged value of rhythm and move- 
ment is seen in a large necklace formed en- 
tirely of scroll work and contrasting parallel 
bars of diamonds. The scrolls are formed 
of platinum mounted with alternating dia- 
monds and pearls, while the lines of dia- 
monds between the scroll motif are set in 
flexible platinum chain work. From this 
necklace hangs an elaborate pendant using 
both motifs of scroll and parallel bars. 
Such jewels as these have been planned 
particularly for wear with the new evening 
costumes of extraordinary cut and severe 
but lively lines. The gown itself is often 
an extremely simple background for these 


designs can be gained in many ways, but as 
a convenient working base jewelers have 
welcomed this dynamic symmetry as a 
most encouraging starting point. Little can 
be added to the technical side of this 
theme beyond that which is included in the 
leading books on the subject as well as on 
such connected matters as magic squares and 
elementary geometry. The theme is derived 
in art from the use made of dynamic sym- 
metry in the Greek sculptures of the classic 
age. Any museum having examples of Gre- 
cian pottery and sculpture and any library 
which includes books on these subjects is 
reference enough for any practical jewelry 
designer who wishes to gain a working 
knowledge of this enticing subject. As an 
introduction there are the books published 
by the Yale University Press. “The Greek 
Vase and Dynamic Symmetry in Composi- 
tion” by Jay Hambidge and through the 
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magazine called The Diagona!. Allied sub- 
jects are covered in the writings of Irving 
K. Pond, in Claude Bragdon’s “Projective 
Ornament,” in the articles on geometry and 
magic squares, in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, and for further study “The Fourth 
Dimension,” by Howard Hinton and other 
text books to be found at any library. 
Detailed explanations of dynamic symme- 
try are to be found in such books and arti- 
cles but it is necessary here to explain the 
elementary rules for this type of design in 
jewelry. In the first place there must be a 
determination to keep these new jewels ex- 
tremely simple in both color and ornamenta- 
tion. To gain this simplicity the design is 
divided into three parts only in order to 
prevent overelaboration, and when the dou- 
ble square and the addition given to them 
in a root 5 rectangle are used all other 
measurements must be rigidly discarded. 
These dynamic proportions offer a splendid 
theme to play upon. But this basic form of 
the root 5 area as it is indicated in Fig. I 
must be conquered before it can be used 
with any degree of flexibility. Upon this 
base all the designs shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations originated. Every 
line, as well as every point of departure in 


the swing of the pattern had its beginning — 


in the measurements in this inspiring 1oot 
5 rectangle. 


Examples of Dynamic Symmetry in Some 
Modern Jewelry Designs 


This dynamic system of measurement as 
it is seen in jewelry designs which have been 
based upon dynamic symmetry show a wide 
range of startling and unusual patterns 
among their selections. A clever use of the 
new cutting of diamonds, emeralds and sap- 
phires, a greater utilization of the gem 
stones, both transparent and opaque and a 
quite fresh arrangement in the grouping of 
pearls are featured in this new jewelry type. 

Glancing at the accompanying illustrations 
it can be readily seen that the difference be- 
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tween the usual static type of ornamentation 
and this newer management is determined 
by the contour as well as the detail of the 
pieces. Here we have patterns for neck- 
laces, ear-rings, hair ornaments, pendants, 
bracelets, finger-rings as well as scarf pins 
and cuff links for men, a line which includes 
every jewel and utility piece. Only one of 
a style is given as an example in the sketches, 
but with the detail and the contour following 
any one of these chosen designs, a complete 
line of any of the styles may be built up. 
Illustrated in Fig. 2 is a typical group of 
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geometric formation are followed in- the 
sketches with like severely simple motifs, 
but a very much softer arrangement of detail 
may readily be suppied in. their place. 
Below this group is shown a trio of new 
brooch forms. The triangular jewel is ap- 
propriate for rendering in gem stones for 
daytime wear as a brooch from which to 
hang the chatelaine watch. The design with 
the winglike sections makes an excellent 
form for the brooch to be placed at the base 
of the neck-line on an afternoon gown. The 
utility brooch built up of squares with the 





Fic. 3—DISKS AND BANDS COMBINED TO MAKE JEWELS OF CHARACTER 


these new jewels. They are designed with 
a mass form as their first consideration, and 
with the details following the measurement 
of these controlling enclosing lines. In any 
of the designs the matter of chosen details 
may be altered to suit the individual taste. 
And upon any of these structures very dif- 
ferent jewels may be built up if they keep 
absolutely to the controlling order of the 
jewel’s basic plan. At the upper left hand 
corner of this second illustration are shown 
three pendant forms appropriate as separate 
brooch designs or as pendants to hang from 
blending necklaces. The rigid outlines on 
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addition of a narrow rectangular detail may 
be carried out as a set of utility brooches 
for sport wear. However, any of these six 
designs may be readjusted and the pendants 
used with diamond encrustations to hang 
from pearl ropes or platinum chains and the 
brooches may be platinum mounts and dia- 
mond studded for wear with the most elab- 
orate of the evening gowns of beaded fab- 
rics or brocaded tissues. 

Pictorial art has been formalized to its 
greatest degree in some of the new jewels 
having dynamic symmetry as their inspira- 
tion. The pendants and brooches shown on 








I'1c. 2—BROOCHES AND PENDANTS OF CONVERTIBLE SCOPE 
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the right hand.‘side of this illustration have « 
been built: up. on. floral forms or pictorial.’ 
motifs but with little left in their final ap-' 


pearance of thejr original ground. work. 
The method of.setting the gems in carry- 
ing out these new jewels has been a. matter. 


for studied. consideration, and it has been . 


found that the.most telling arrangement is. 
to be gained through the mounting of dia-. 
monds. in. pavé work with the mounting of 
the narrowest millegrain platinum wire and 
with the. line of the enclosed patterns car- 
ried out. in..super-imposed gems. With 
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For the larger pendant at the extreme 
right. of this drawing a very different order 
may be employed. Here pearls are to be 
set-in the half-hidden circles and. baquette 
diamonds are mounted in close-set rows to 
make the- stripes... For the swirling lines 
joining.-these two motifs alternating rows of 
pearls and diamonds are to be used. For 
the remainder of the designs in this illustra- 
tion either of these two methods can carry 
out the theme with equal success. ‘Whether 
the lines of the patterns are traced in gems 
or the interstices be mounted with’ solid 
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Fic. 4—SUGGESTIONS FOR BRACELET DESIGNS OF DYNAMIC ORIGIN 


hardly a single exception the jewels in all 
these accompanying illustrations utilize this 
rich encrustation of separately mounted gems 
upon a gem studded ground. 

A second method is seen where the lines 
of the jewels are traced in gems or gem 
stones and open spacing is left between these 
bands or the spaces are filled with enamel 
work or pavé mounted opaque stones. 

In illustration Fig. 3 a contrasting method 
is used for the mounting of diamonds and 
pearls with circular’ mounts to balance 


bands and stripes of faceted gems. In the: 


pendant seen at the left of the sketch a col- 
orful arrangement in amethysts, zircons and 
peridots is used for the plaque with the per- 
pendicular banding while small diamonds 


trace the circles above and below this ~ 


plaque in scintillating loops. 


gem settings, the personal taste must de- 
cide. 

Each one of these jewelry groups illus- 
trated has been chosen to emphasize the ex- 
treme adaptability of this decorative mode. 
In the fourth illustration a group of brace- 
lets is shown. These bandings can be adapt- 
ed also to chain work or for fillets for the 
hair, but as they have been designed here 
they are intended for flexible bracelets and 
armlets. Each motif has been carried out 
with the rules of measurement of dynamic 
symmetry as their carefully considered base. 
That all these jewels have arrived at un- 
ustially lively proportions and spacing is 
entirely the result of the use of this ground 
work. For these bracelets diamonds and 
pearls are considered the chief gem settings. 
But if their outlines are kept severely after 
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those in the sketches; then enamels or gem 
stones may take the place of the diamonds 
and pearls. 

With any one of these jewels as a key a 
parure of evening pieces may be designed. 
The note offered in the chosen design must 
be kept throughout the set and the color 
scheme of the gems followed with little 
variation to obtain the best results for the 
group. For instance, the motif used for the 
band in these bracelets may be turned on end 
to form the detail for the pendant of a neck- 
lace or as the hanging ornament for a pair 
of matching ear-rings. It may be used as 
the bandeaux for the hair and a single sec- 
tion cut from the design for the mounting 
of a blending finger ring. 

Considering the jewels shown in Fig. 5. 
in the same way it is easy to see that the 
motif may be adapted to the use of any other 
piece in a jewelry parure with little re-ar- 
rangement of the integral measurements. At 
the left in this illustration are some further 
patterns for brooches and brooch-pendants, 
while at the right is given a group of de- 
signs intended for fingerring mountings. 
Here again the chosen motif may be repeated 
ad lib to form neck chains or bracelets, hair- 
ornaments, ear-pendants or they may be 
enlarged to form hat ornaments or made 
smaller and simplified for scarf pins and 
cuff links. Designs after this type are the 
new style note of the season. 

When these outlined designs are re-ar- 
ranged to suit the personal taste of the jewel- 
ry designer he will find that he can offer 
jewels appropriate for wear with any gown 
type and in any richness of gem mounting 
he wishes to achieve. 

In the next illustration (Fig. 6) are shown 
a hair ornament, a necklace and an ear pen- 
dant, with circles as the chief motif, but 
with the proportions readily adapted to the 
use of square or lozenge shaped details in 
place of these disks and ovals. A wide 
choice of detail is offered the hand of the 
designer as a result of his use of the struc- 
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tural measurements of dynamic symmetry 
as his starting point. He can take such con- 
tours as offered in the illustration (page 
116) or likewise any others which readily 
come to his pencil and carry them out in 
innumerable finishes, upon these dynamic 
constructions. 

Then again any other ornamental type of 
nationalistic or historic suggestion may be 
as readily adapted to these same propor- 
tions. Such themes as are offered in the 
newly fashionable American-Indian motifs, 
in Oriental themes, the many types of Eu- 
ropean peasant work or in such borrowed 
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Stimulating the Jewelry Designer 





1 its summary of findings of the investi- 

gators for the survey under the auspices 
of The National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation and the Department of Education of 
the State of New York (“Art in Industry,” 
1922), appears the following paragraph: 


“Outside of the question of day-school in- 
struction with its limited field, there is un- 
questionably a large need for evening class 
instruction in local centers of production. 
‘ One other matter that has been em- 
phasized by a number of trade representatives 
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ers, that opportunities for stimulation and 
inspiration should be afforded them and that 
these provisions must be regarded as legi- 
timate and essential elements of a wise ad- 
ministrative policy.” 





—— 


Lore of the Bloodstone 


IF you were born in March, the blood- 

stone is your natal stone. Wear one con- 
stantly, for with it is wisdom, courage and 
strength. Mental and physical health comes 
to the wearer and he is guarded against de- 
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Fic. 6—HAIR ORNAMENT NECKLACE AND PENDANT WITH CIRCLES AS CHIEF MOTIF 


ideas as those contained in basketry or the 
mosaics of leaded glass are easily adapted 
once the base of dynamic symmetry is recog- 
nized and the 5 root rectangle is adopted as 
the starting plan. 

Timeliness is perhaps this new designing 
methods’ greatest attribute. It has risen to 
popularity with the kinetic costuming now 
being offered by the leading Paris dress- 
makers in costumes the Southern Season is 
bringing to the fore. The art of rhythm 
and movement is paramount in costume fash- 
ion, and it is for the jeweler to be ready 
with jewels of accompanying liveliness and 
rhythm for wear with this newest of all 
costume modes. 








C. A. Herrick, manufacturer of platinum 
and gold jewelry, 305 Newton building, 5th 
and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, reports that 
his December business was excellent and 
that the total profits were considerably 
ahead of last year, 


perhaps needs special attention in the jewelry 
trade, namely, the need both for according a 
certain amount of freedom to the jewelry 
designer and for special efforts to provide 
for him stimulus and inspiration. It would 
seem to be evident that in those cases where 
the designers have been treated not simply 
as elements of the factory organization but 
as producing artists a valuable return has 
accrued to the employer. The practice in 
this regard would seem to be extremely 
varied. 

“As noted in the findings, some establish- 
ments have reported exceedingly far-sighted 
provisions in this matter, including the send- 
ing of designers to Europe, opportunities for 
visiting the opera-theatrical performances, 
exhibitions of paintings and the decorative 
arts, and liberal policies regarding hours and 
surroundings, while others deal with the 
designer apparently in no way differently 
from the other workers in the shop force. 
It would seem to be clear, if creative work 
of a high order is to be expected of design- 


ception while gaining respect and considera- 
tion of his companions. 

In its weakest activities, the bloodstone 
is said to have the ability of foretelling rain; 
in its full powers our ancestors said it was 
able to create earthquakes and great con- 
vulsions of nature. By its means the mystic 
is said to gain the power of predicting com- 
ing events. 

The Arabians, wisest of their day, used 
bloodstones to ward off evil, and the Indians 
of North America cut the stone into the 
shape of a heart for that purpose. The 
planets Jupiter and Saturn rule over the 
bloodstone. Vasari, writer on art in the 
XVI century had learned that bloodstone 
prevented bleeding to death. And, when an 
artist friend, while working on a church 
altarpiece, was seized with giddiness and 
hemorrhage, Vasari took his bloodstone and 
stanched the flow of blood with it in time 
to save his friend’s life. This, of course, 
must be true, because he wrote of it to an- 
other friend. 
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Enamel Work on Jewelry 





FFOUCHING on the above subject, New- 
ton Wethered, says: 

“One or two considerations may be men- 
tioned. Opinions may vary as to how far 
enamel justifies itself in every case. To 
judge from examples belonging to the Tudor 
and Victorian periods, one is inclined to 
the conclusion that white enamel on gold 


























FIG. 7—SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWELS OF FUTURISTIC TENDENCY 


tends to a hard and inartistic effect. There 
is also the fact that in such forms of 
jewelry, as chains, watches, and the like 
enamel is liable to a considerable amount of 
jarring, and is likely therefore to suffer in 
the course of continuous wear. Any acci- 


dent: may cauSe it to split and scale off, : 


and for that reason it should be confined 
to a class of jewelry which receives the’ 
tenderest treatment. Should fractures, how- 
ever, occur it should not be difficult to re- 
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pair the parts which are damaged—at any 
rate in those cases where a single firing 
will be sufficient. When white has been 
used, with decorations painted in vitreous 
colors, any repair would necessitate a fresh 
ground of white and an entirely new paint- 
ing. * * * 

“One advantage of enamelled jewelry is 
that fine artistic effects can be obtained at 
a comparatively low cost. The combination 
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of stones with colored enamel may be sym- 
pathetic in its general effect. And here an 
opportunity presents itself for exploiting the 
less fashionable, but none the less beautiful, 
gems which suffer a neglect they scarcely 
merit. A well-cut topaz or amethyst can 
be set off with a light setting of some finely 
balanced shade of enamel selected to bring 
out the character of the gem. The less 
precious stones may even appear to a greater 
advantage with a treatment of some free- 
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dom on these lines of contrasting color, 
than, when they are displayed in a. more 
formal manner. The opal, ‘star-stones,’ and 
chatoyant varieties would, all of them, pre- 
sent interesting problems with which to 
experiment. 

“It is important to exercise restraint in 
the amount of enamel used. In a brooch, 
to take one example, the intention to en- 
hance the preciousness of the stone. On 
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(See Text on Page 115) 


the score of durability alone, it' may be 
well to use some form of cloisonne with 
gold wire, which can be laid on silver direct- 
ly, if silver is used, without the necessity 
of soldering. An amethyst may be set in 
a circlet containing a scheme of some variant 
of its own color with an opposition of 
green. * * * A star sapphire associated 
with a pale olive, or a topaz. surrounded 
by a narrow band of vivid green, may 
supply a pleasant note of color.” 
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A Brief Study of the Origin and Growth of the Rococo 


or Rocaille Style 


By Clement W. Coumbe 
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— those who have a full knowledge of 

the decorative arts, the style known as 
Rococo is looked upon with deep reverence. 
So many of our present, as well as earlier, 
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SEDAN CHAIR DECORATION BY BERAIN 


best and. most lasting motifs in decoration, 
architectural as well as “Minor” arts, owe 
their origin to the creators of the Rococo 
style. Extravagance entered into some of 
the creations, but what of our “Cubists” and 
other excrescences of the present period? A 
better understanding of the rococo is gained 
by a study of the times in which the style 





TEA STAND BY PIERRE GERMAIN 


grew, and of which we will, in just a few 
words, give a glimpse. 

Louis XIV died leaving behind him a 
decorative style which had been in Court 
vogue for quite a number of years. It was 
a style more or less imitative of.the ancient 





CANDELABRUM BY ROETTIERS 


Classic Period; it abounded in motifs taken 
from the Greek and Roman remains dug up 
to enthuse the period called Renaissance. 
But‘ it was more closely attached to the 
Classic, less prone to the more delicately or- 





ROCCCO CHANDELLIER BY BLONDEI 


nate treatment of the later Renaissance of a 
Raphael, and his school. It copied its source 
more closely and was of a sterner build. 
The rigid square predominated, the propor- 
tions tended towards the grandiose, all in 


conformity with the ascetic or “pure” doc- 
trines prevailing in the later years of the 
reign of “le Roi.Soleil.” Sobriety and dul- 
ness began to pall on the higher circles of 
wealth and power. 
and the inevitable came to life. 


The aged monarch died 
Festive de- 





ROCOCO OR ROCAILLE MOTIFS 


sires were scarcely suppressed in those latter 
days, for we have the “grotesques” of a 
Bérain (see cut 1)‘ figuring in the last days 
of the pompous Louis XIV. 

The Regency followed-the obsequies of 





HALF SALVER DESIGNS BY PIERRE GERMAIN 
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the deceased monarch. Louis XV was but 
five years of age; and the Prince Regent 
(Duke of Orleans) was a patron of the 
arts, a convivialist, a. lover of lightsome 
beauty. The “arabesques” of Bérain had 
started the frolicsome in the arts suited to 
the joie de vivre of the royal Court. The 





CARTOUCHE BY DELAPORE 


drawings left behind by Oppenord and Rob- 
ert de Cotte, the singeries (literally monkey 
tricks) of Gillot afforded a well of motifs 
from which to draw eccentric art suited for 
the social feeling of reaction. The shell 
motif (coquille) of Louis XIV stayed, but 
it had to have holes cut into it (ajouré). 
The august deceased had propagated “sci- 
ence.” He led his followers to place rocks 





CANDEESTICK BY ROETTIERS 


and other geological specimens in glass cases 
—this was “rocaille” (rockery). 

Thus from the stern style of Louis XIV 
we have two leading motifs—rocaille and 
coquille. Mix the two together and we get 
Rococo. And the former respect for equi- 
librium, symmetry, even proportion, were 
all thrown to the winds—it was the jazz 
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in the arts after enforced Puritanism as 
ours is in music after depressions of the 
World War. Minerva gave place to Cupid. 
And distortion or twistings prevailed. Even 
the shield (écusson) in decoration flopped 
over sideways. The delicate acanthus was 
given undue promimence, vegetables crept 
into the Classic fruit- flower-and-leaf gar- 
lands and wreaths of the ancient motifs. It 
was a riot indeed following enforced self- 
suppression. 

And this boisterous expression was not 
limited to furniture adornment, panellings 
of the room’s walls (the rooms now became 
small and cozy, far different to the great 
spaces of the former reign), the ceilings 
(disporting cupids and nymphs in bosky 
nooks) were gay in polychrome. The gold- 





ROCOCO DESIGNS FOR EPISCOPAL STAFFS 


smiths took up the task of supplying metal 
work adapted to the occasion. An edict for- 
bidding extravagance in works in the 
precious metals held them down at first, but 
chiselled copper, ormolu, bronze-gilt orna- 
ment was wrought as fittings for wardrobes, 
bureaus, and other wood work. But greater 
elaboration broke forth under such gold- 
smiths as Thomas Germain, himself son of 
a noted carver and goldsmith. The Caf- 
fieris designed girandoles, consoles, candel- 
abra. 

As actual ruler, when he came of age 
(1723), Louis XV _ gladly continued the 
Rococo style (for a time). The goldsmith 
was not to be beaten, even though porcelain 
(Dresden ware at head) had eliminated the 
principal silver and gold pieces from the 
table. He condescended to produce lovely 
trinkets, snuff boxes, bonbon boxes, pocket 
flasks, court-plaster boxes, etc. And under 
the patronage of the Court the soft porce- 
lain factories in addition to Sévres gave 
great impulse to rivalry against silver pieces. 
The Pompadour boosted the “china” deco- 
rations, greatly to the detriment of the gold- 
smiths, but not before Germain and his co- 
workers had produced and designed much in 
plate, such as ewers, salvers, candlesticks, 
clocks, sconces, candelabra, tea or coffee 
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equipment, etc. Their sober flat strapwork, 
spiral channelings, etc., of the early restrict- 
ive edicts against silver plate had given way 
to all the quaint motifs of Rococo, as the 
accompanying illustrations show. 





BRONZE WALL CLOCK ROCOCO STYLE 


Emile Bayard’s description of the Rococo 
methods of decoration (in “Pour reconnaitre 
les Styles’) is, perhaps, the most apt in its 
short distinctness. He says: “Imitations of 
natural rocks, of shells, shellwork of all 
kinds and petrifactions, mixed with palms 





and rinceaux, even vegetables, and with 
flowers; synthetic reproductions of water 
that flows in cascades, of stalactites and 
other botanical and geological ornamenta- 
tion gathered together gracefully regardless, 
(Continued on page 121) 
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T is said. that “in intellectual, as in 

physical phenomena we are tempted to 
overestimate the magnitude of near objects 
and to underestimate distant ones,” and 
my object is to show what bearing ancient 
goldsmithing in varying aspects has had 
upon the present. And, in so doing, we 
shall, I feel certain, realize that such a 
harvest has been sown, for craftsmen in 
the precious metals, that we must seriously 
ask ourselves whether we have taken suf- 
ficiently large measure of what has been 
done, and whether we have reaped and 
garnered all we might. 

‘In my case, I am hopeful that in dipping 





Fic. 1—rEINDEER 


into the very distant~ past, and discussing 
one little but important subject in the 
wonderful epic of. man, I may not only 
interest you from the viewpoint of the 
craftsman and instructor, but enthuse you 
with the desire to ensure a high and lasting 
standard of thoughtful workmanship. 
There are fairly consecutive epochs in 
the history of man, as we may learn from 
the objects made by him which are dis- 
covered from time to time. They afford 
remarkably clear evidences of how growth 
to excellence both in artistic emotion, cre- 
ative and expression, as well as technical 
capacity may be steadily made and how, 
through one condition or another, retro- 
gression occurs from time to time. 


THE BEGINNINGS 

Consider the early efforts of man to 
produce craft-work. First, he utilized ob- 
jects furnished by nature. Secondly, he 
modified the shape of these in order to 
improve their usefulness, and “the shaping 
arts” were established. But the process 
was slow. It was not until primitive man 
employed himself upon stone that he made 
records of incalculable value to those who 
have traced our history. 

He apparently achieved his ends by frac- 
turing and abrading and then grinding, 
rubbing, and polishing. Secondly, he ac- 
complished some degree of decoration by 
cutting, incising and piercing until, passing 
through the Stone Age, he reached the Age 


of Bronze; and then, thirdly, he began to 
produce objects by means of moulding, 
casting, stamping, and hammering. And 
lastly the age of Iron, which began more 
than a couple of thousands years ago. 
Since when, in some respects amazinz ad- 
vance has been made, but in others very 
little improvement until the nineteenth 
century. 

How he slowly learned to weave and 
sew, make earthen vessels, and build one 
need not here discuss, but we must not 
overlook the fact that these constructive arts 
were developed side by side with manipula- 
tion, shaping and decoration of metals. 

Let us consider for a moment the inter- 
esting fact that in the Stone Age man 
used stone as a shaping instrument where- 
with to chip and fashion stone implements ; 
that from the rude shaping of flints to suit 
his purpose he came to fashion stone into 
objects of artistic interest, and thus statuary 
was evolved. 


Mi “oy Hy 








Fic. 2—BEARDED HORSE 


As he used his stone hammer to fracture 
and bruise other stones he came to learn 
that he could depress and fashion metal 
with it, and the raising of copper began; 
goldsmithing later came into being as a 
craft. 

In dealing with early gold or silver work 
we can no more neglect the consideration 
of methods used in producing metal ob- 
jects than we can leave bronze jewelry out 
of account when discussing early personal 
ornamentation, for there can be no doubt 
that the methods used in working inferior 
metals were naturally applied when gold 
and silver were found and worked. 


EARLY USE OF THE HAMMER 
Quite early the shaping of metal objects 
was done by means of stone hammers, which 
—as ancient sculptures show—held in the 
palm of the right hand, were swung over 


the head and brought down on to the 
metal. Of primitive stone hammers many 
have been discovered, and it is noteworthy 
that depressions had been worked into 
several of them to give the user a firm 
grip. Down to Greek times the Egyptians 
did not use a long handle to a hammer. 

It is affirmed that man made his first 
efforts to cut and work stone in the Miocene 
period, when, with his dawning intelligence, 
he retouched the splinters of flint he found 
about him to his simple but very necessary 
requirements, then shaped and _ ground 
them so that they might be of service to 
him in his keen fight for existence and, for 
his sustenance, used them to skin beasts, 


Fic. 3—HEAD OF IBEX 


perchance, also, to splinter wood, and to 
prize open the bivalve kind of shell-fish 
or to work marrow out of bones. By the 
time which is described as the Chellean 
epoch,’ about 300,000 B. c., he had so ad- 
vanced in intelligence as to be able to 
realize that he could make the coup de 
poing, an irregularly shaped flint, into a 
useful ‘implement by chipping away the 
outside surface until he produced a fiat, 
pear-shaped weapon or tool with an ir- 
regular edge and sharp point. In order to 
make it handy for using, he left a natural 
base for gripping, and thus, according to 
Professor M. Rutot, of Brussels, man be- 
gan his upward movement as a human. 
As far back as 100,000 years ago primi- 
tive man was engraving animals of the 
chase upon different substances. As ex- 
amples of cutting upon stone, look at figures 
1, 2 and 3. They represent a _ reindeer, 
horse’s head, and the head of an ibex.’ 
They date from the Mousterian epoch of 
the Paleolithic period. Fifty thousand 
years later he was actually cutting bas- 
reliefs, such as were found on the overhang- 
ing cliffs of Laussel on the Beune. By 
15,000 3. c. he had developed in the art of 
cutting representations of natural objects, 
and by 12,000 s. c. he had advanced so far 
as to make very interesting conventional de- 





1The beginning of the Paleolithic period. 

2 Engraved with representations of other animals 
in the Grotto of La Mouthe, Tayac, in the Dor- 
dogne, France. Discovered by M. Emile Riviére in 
1895. 
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signs. 5,000 year Bs. c. he had progressed 
so well as to be able to work hard stones 
and to cut inscriptions into cylinders, to 
essay the execution of figures and portraits 
in intaglio and cameo, and, ultimately, the 
cutting in one form or another of semi- 
precious stones. Thus was the Lapidary’s 
art established. About this I hope to write 
on a later occasion. 
THE INCEPTION OF METALLURGY 


Let us now look at the interesting growth 
of man from the point of view of the 





Fic. 4—MAN OF BRONZE AGE 


archeologist and anthropologist as well as 
that of the worker in precious metals. The 
story must begin quite early. When prim- 
itive man first made a fire he took the in- 
itial step towards civilization. When 
Neolithic man—he of the later stone age— 
discovered the malleability of native copper, 





Fic. 5—WoOMAN OF BRONZE AGE 


‘and through his domestic fire that metals 
were contained in ore,*® and later the means 





8 Professor William Gowland informs us that the 
camp fire was the first metallurgic furnace, and 
from it, by successive modifications, the huge fur- 
naces of today have been evolved. Furnaces of 
primitive form survived in Derbyshire up to the 
seventeenth century. In Japan the furnace fcr 
smelting copper, tin and lead ores, which was a 
mere hole in the ground, was in universal’ use 
there up to 1858. It was as simple as that of the 
Bronze Age. Artistic bronze casting was first pro- 
duced in Egypt. The Romans were the first pro- 
ducers:‘of brass. An important link with the past 
is the process 4 cire perdue of. casting bronze or 
silver, ‘‘a process in which it could hardly be said 
that we were any further advanced than the Greek 
founders of some centuries before our era.” 
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of melting and casting, he made the next 
great step on the eternal path of human 
progress. The Bronze age then began. 
Picture the craftsman of that period making 
axes and lanceheads for the chase or his 
protection against mammoth and cave bear, 
and, in his leisure, a bronze pin or fibula 
for himself and, perchance, a crude mirror 
for his woman, who, by the way, was prob- 
ably carrying on a simple form of agri- 
culture. His predecessors of the Stone age 
were Satisfied with incised decorations upon 
their primitive weapons and the walls of 
their cave dwellings: but he of the Bronze 
age desired to express himself in the three 
dimensions, as we have early proof in the 


bronze statue of Gudea produced about 
2,500 years B. c. It was found in Mes- 
opotamia. But it is believed that bronze 


was worked in China 5,000 years B. C. 
HISTORIC VALUE OF METALWORK 


The history of the metalworker’s art is 
the history of civilization, for when, seven 
or eight thousand years ago, man began to 





Fic. 6—PHENICIAN STATUE 


work metals human progress moved for- 
ward with rapid strides. It is wonderful 
what the archeologist can deduce from 
metallic remains. They help him to bridge 
many gaps in the history of the greater 
arts and, as Professor Gardner affirms, 
“often preserves traditions of technique 
which might otherwise have been lost; at 
the same time reflects the character of 
the various periods of art, and often sup- 
plements what we learn about them from 
larger works.” 

It is fascinating to examine the ornaments 
of the Bronze Age, likewise the productions 
of the Greek and Greco-Roman goldsmiths 
which may be seen in the various museums ; 
and to appraise the difference in the sym- 
bolism of Egyptian and pagan character of 
the Greek, Roman and Etruscan. 

We admire the wonderful things which 
have been wrought in the past, but do we ask 
ourselves what prompted their making, both 
in form and decoration, and do we often 
ask ourselves—as modern exponents of an 
ancient and beautiful craft—how’ far we 
have advanced? If we did we should realize 
what a great and ever changing field of 
human endeavor and imagination can be 
covered. 

Said Tolstoy, “The truest analysis of Art 
results as defining it as a means of com- 
municating emotions.” The analysis is well 
worth the making. 
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HONOR TO WHOM IT IS DUE 

We owe an exceeding debt of gratitude 
to the men who have given their substance 
and their energies to delving into the past, 
digging out for us and pieceing together 
the evidences of the material progress and 
emotional expression of our forefathers, so 
that we have a remarkably clear and con- 
secutive history of human advancements. 
Amongst these earnest workers we may 





Fic. 7—ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


single out for tribute Dr. Schliemann; for 
owing to his faith, and his persistent en- 
deavors, Troy was laid bare, the palace 
tombs and treasures of the Homeric Kings 
at Tiryns and Mycene, with a mine of won- 
derful material and artistic human ex- 
pression provided for our inspection and 
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Fic. 8—MYCENZAN 


education. Likewise, Sir Flinders Petrie 
who, in more recent days has worked so 
hard to bring to light what seems to be 
an inexhaustible fund of beautiful objects 
so wonderfully fashioned by the ancient 
Egyptians; and more recently the work of 
Howard Carter in the. tomb of Tutank- 
hamen* who has discovered for us, the 


4 Tutankhamen (the living image of “Amen), for- 
merly Tutankhaten’ (the living image of Aten) of 
Dynasty XVIII., 1358-1350.8. c., was buried in 
the Valley of the Kings, Thebes. The son of 
Amenhotep III., he niarried the daughter of Amen- 
hotep IV. (Akhenaten), who, for political. reasons, 
dissociated himself from the Theban pristhood, and 
instituted a new cult of the sun god. 
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surpassing and magnificent examples of 
goldsmithing wrought at that period. 


THE FATHERS OF CIVILIZATION 


Miss Claire Gaudet, in a lecture at the 
British Museum, stated that research in the 
Mesopotamian and Babylonian plain has 
provided proof that the Sumerians were the 
fathers of civilization. (Professor J. H. 
Breasted asserts that Egypt was the cradle.) 
They were the first brickmakers and build- 
ers, the inventors of writing and the system 
of computing time by hours. That civiliza- 
tion—dated back about 6,000 years was evi- 
denced in the temple mounds of the plains 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, the 
earliest inhabitants of which, it is believed, 
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UNIQUE SILVER HISTORICAL DOCUMENT 

An object of the greatest historical inter- 
est is the treaty concluded between Ra- 
meses II and Chattusar, King of the Chatti. 
It was inscribed on a silver tablet in Baby- 
lonian script. This is interesting not only 
from the fact that the treaty was inscribed 
on silver, but that it is the oldest surviving 
treaty between nations; moreover, it pro- 
vides the proof that the Babylonian lan- 
guage was at that time the international 
language of diplomacy. 

THE PHCNICIANS 


The Pheenicians were skilled in the work- 
ing of metals, the origin of the art being 
attributed by them to Chrysor, one of the 





Fics. 9 AND 10{—TEUTON WOMAN AND MAN 


¢The illustrations in Figs. 4 to 10 are taken from Rukland’s “Schmuckbuch” and while the figures 
are ideal, the ornaments and weapons used in the illustration were drawn from actual ancient objects 


of the period they represent. 


were non-Aryans who left their impression 
upon the later Assyrians. 

We have to rely largely upon sculptures 
and the like for evidences of ornaments 
worn by the ancient Hittites. On monu- 
ments human figures are found to have been 
occasionally adored with finger rings, 
anklets and earrings, the latter frequently 
on the ears of men. A necklace has been 


found on the sculpture of a woman. The 
Hittites were undoubtedly skilful in the 
working of metals. They found in the 


mountains between Cilicia and Cappadocia 
quantities of silver, but little in the way of 
wrought silver remains as evidences of 
their skill as artistic workers in metals. In 
the Kingdom of Van an interesting bronze 
votive shield has been discovered. On this, 
in concentric circles in the center of the 
shield, are perambulating lions and bulls 
wrought in .repoussé. Bronze bracelets, 
relics of artistically conceived thrones and 
bronze statues have also been unearthed. 
Among the latter are statutes and models 
of animals overlaid with thin gold plate; in 


some instances the-objects-are set with gems. ~~ 


secondary divinities of their Olympus. 
This people taught the art of navigation to 
the ancient world, and had developed com- 
merce to a considerable extent by 1500 B. c., 
when Sidon was their principal city. But 
the fact that they were such venturers upon 
the sea has intrigued us so much that we 
are apt to forget that they possessed an art 
of their own, made glass objects to perfec- 
tion, and had a reputation for excellence in 
dyeing materials. Further, that they were 
making vessels in copper, bronze, gold and 
silver, which they decorated with more or 


less complex and elegant designs partly en- . 


graved or repoussé. Indeed, M. Georges 
Perrot® asserts that for seven or eight cen- 
turies the Phoenicians seem to have enjoyed 
a practical monopoly of this kind of manu- 
facture. This French authority, further- 
more, asserts that “we may even venture to 
say that of all the works of Phoenician in- 
dustry the most authentic are the works in 
metal.” As proof, the remains of one of 
the oldest Phoenician inscriptions is on the 
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fragment of a bronze cup. We gather from 
this that the vessel, of which it formed part, 
was dedicated to Baal Lebanon by one 
Hiram, who may have been King of Tyre 
and contemporary of Solomon. 

Early Greek poems refer to the high qual- 
ity of silverware wrought and chased by 
Pheenicians. A King of Sidon presented a 
silver crater to Menelaus, and this, accord- 
ing to Homer,’ was the work of He- 
phaistos, which, in effect, means that this 
work of a Phcenician was worthy of at- 
tribution to the god of smiths himself. 
Both the Louvre and the Vatican possess 
excellent examples of their work. 

It would appear that geometric design, the 
use of lines, curves and circles, is instinctive, 
and as it still remains as a valuable means 
of decorating surfaces, we need not be sur- 
prised to find that the Phoenicians mainly 
employed on their work gometric, floral and 
animal forms, and that they mainly sufficed 
for decoration. Human figures were less fre- 
quently used, but, nevertheless, at times they 
were the media for telling interesting stories 
on decorated metal objects produced for 
domestic purposes, or personal decoration. 


WIRE AND GRAIN WORK 


So far as the use of wire and grain work 
is concerned, M. Georges Perrot affirms that 
the Pheenicians probably learned the art 
from Egypt, for it was known to the gold- 
smiths of the Valley of the Nile as early 
as the times of the great Thebean dynasties. 
But the Phoenicians appear to have improved 
the process and to have achieved successes 
which were beyond the goldsmiths of Mem- 
phis and Thebes. The Pheenicians also en- 
graved hard stones and produced intaglios 
on cylinders of Jasper, Rock Crystal, 
Hematite, as well as the softer Steatite. 
There is a fine, large example of this kind 
of gem engraving in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. It bears a cuniform 
inscription to the left, and on the right a 
figure of a Chaldean priest standing in the 
attitude of prayer, and in a panel above a 
pair of winged sphinxes. 

(To be continued) 








The Origin of Rococo Style 
(Ci ontinued from page 118) 





a fancy, even the most contorted. * '* * 


It was an imitation infinitely capricious and 
unfaithful to Nature, yet it did not lack 
either charm or originality, and the archi- 
tecture, the apartments, the furniture and 
the goldsmithing seized on it.” 

The Germans of the 18th century took up 
the Rococo style enthusiastically, but drove 
it to a higher pitch even than the French. 
Their creations reached an excess which 
gave them the term baroque. Habermann 
and Nilson were enthusiastic engravers 
working on Rococo designs. Germain pub- 
lished beautiful designs in his “Elements 
d’Orfevrerie’ (Elements of Goldsmithing). 

But Madame Pompadour, though a great 
lover and patron of the arts, worked hard to 
turn the Court toward more sober practices 
than those displayed in Rococo. And she 
succeeded, for, by 1750, her influence brought 
the Classic style back to life. 


6 Odyssey IV., XXV. canna 
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The Diamonds in the.“Green Vaults” of Dresden 
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]% a recent issue of Deutsche Gold- 

schmiede-Zeitung appeared a very. inter- 
esting article on the above topic. It ema- 
nated from the Dusseldorf-Oberkassel Labo- 
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scribed are the important instances of dia- 
mond technique in the more prominent 
separate stones. In the matter of weight 
the 200 milligram carat is basis of unit. 
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RIGHT AND LEFT SHOULDER STRAPS; LARGE HAT-CLASP IN CENTER 


ratory for Diamond Research. Below we 
afford our readers a translation of same 
together with a few of the many illustra- 
tions which accompanied the article. 

Referring to the Tutankhamen treasures 
found in the Nile sovereign’s sarcophagus 
in the opening paragraph, the writers ex- 
press the hope that the great publicity given 
the discovery will lead to a more liberal 
attention being displayed on such jewel col- 
lections as that at the Green Vaults. Con- 
tinuing, the writer says: “For lapidaries, 
dealers and collectors of diamonds giving 
attention to the contents of the princely 
treasure chambers has special charm. It 
was my good fortune to be able to make a 
close study of the treasure in the Dresden 
Green Vaults. They house the jewelry 
articles of the late Royal House of Saxony, 
which was derived essentially from the 
period of magnificence of August the Strong, 
King of Poland. The jewelry collection is 
hardly inferior in costliness to those in 
Munich, Vienna, or Russia. The weight in 
diamonds of the materials presented is, in its 
entirety, to be reckoned near 7,000 carats of 
a value amounting to 10 million marks. 

“In the following lines I have presented, 
in text and illustrations, the result of my 
researches. The applied-art characteristics 
of the jewelry material is demonstrated in 
selected pieces. Specially shown and de- 


* %* ¥*” The writer uses the official cata- 


logue of Director-Professor Dr. Sponsel, 
Guide of the Green Vaults, 2nd edition, 1921, 
for numbering the illustrations. Continuing, 
the writer says: “The objects are all to 
be found in the so-called Jewel-Room num- 
bered VIII. The following carat count 
differs from that in the catalogue, the latter 
retaining the 205 mg. unit. 

“Cut I. A shoulder loop (length 20.5 
cm.), of which three large brilliants are seen 
separate in cuts 13-15 (page 125); both 
rounded diamonds in cut 14 (39.46 carats) 
and in 15 (21.01 carats) show the customary 
brilliant cut that was comformable to the 
irregular shape of the stone much more than 
is usual at this day with good diamonds. 


Peculiar is the old method of mounting, 
which is repeated in many of the other 
pieces; notable also is the cut of the rec- 
tangular diamond (49.71 carats) in the 
shoulder-loop, made clearly visible in cut 13. 
On the octagonal table of the rather flat 
stone is set an obtuse square-sided pyramid, 
which has a good effect and might find ap- 
plication also in large modern fancy cuts. 

Cut 2 shows a hat clasp (Hutagraffe) with 
heron-form loop (length 14.5 cm.). The dia- 
monds are mounted in modern @ jour. Cut 
3 represents another shoulder-loop (length 
20 cm.) consisting of 20 great roses, of which 
the largest, weighing 31.52 carats, is shown 
in cut 23 (page 127). The roses all cut 
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too low. The height, in section, is but about 
one-third the central diameter of the base 
surface (pavilion) ; the height of the crown 
is only a third of the entire height of each 
rose. In the best brilliants the height of 


the rose has to be something over half the 
base diameter and the height of the crown 
must be more than half of the whole. 

“In cut 4 shown on page 123 we see a hat- 
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The middle star (20.24 carats) of the bril- 
liant stars consists of a comparatively very 
thick stone, the entire height measuring 10.3 
mm., with the upper height 5.3 mm. The 
five large central roses of the star in cut 8, 
together, contain about 40 carats. The cen- 
ter stone is quite irregular, while the four 
elliptical roses are cut in a pronounced 
Navette shape of noteworthy uniformity. 





LARGE STARS OF THF POLISH ORDER OF THE WHITE EAGLE IN BRILLIANTS 


clasp with 15 great roses. The six that are 
situated under the loop are on page 127 in 
cuts 18, 20 to 22 and 24-25; the large kar- 
motsierte central rose is specially pictured 
in cut 43. These above-mentioned six roses 
have an average weight 5%4 carats; the cen- 
tral rose in the rosette weighing 16 carats, 
the central one in the loop being 25 carats. 
The reproduction of the separate stones 
allows the form of cutting to be clearly seen 
in every detail. The measurement of the 
conditions as to height again gave for the 
roses less than a third of the base diameter, 
a measure, therefore, that does not agree 
with the best brilliants. Cut 5 is a long, 
narrow, drop-shape pendeloque on a flower 
twig. Thé individual drop is specially de- 
picted in cut 40 purposely to call attention 
more closely to the really important shape 
compared with recent fancy cutting. The 
weight of the drop is 17.55 carats, with 
dimensions 9x11.8x29.8 mm. 

Cut 6 depicts a hatclasp of diamonds 
(entire length 13 cm.) containing the cele- 
brated Dresden green diamond, which, in 
fact, has quite rare fire, unusual purity and 
a most peculiar apple-green color. Its form 
of cutting, which is of utmost correctness 
has also charm for the modern lapidary. 
In cut 39 (page 127), depicted from above 
and in cut 42 from below, it is exactly and 
plainly recognizable. The weight of this 
extraordinary stone.is 41 carats, its measure- 
ments are: greatest length, 29.0 mm., great- 
est width 19.7 mm., height of crown 5.3 
mm., of pavilion 4.9, total height 10.2 mm. 
The average inclination of the table facets 
of the crown amounts to 28°, the chief 
facets 36°, girdle facets 45°. The principal 
facets of the comparatively flat pavilion are 
about 28° to the plane of the girdle. 

Cuts 7 and 8 give a view of two stars of 
the Polish Order of the White Eagle; cut 
7, in brilliants (diameter of star 15.7 cm.) ; 
cut 8 in roses (diameter of star 16.5 cm.). 


* * * Their heights amount to about one- 


fourth of their small base diameter ; the cut- 
ting again is also quite flat. 

Cuts 13 and 15 depict three brilliants from 
the shoulder-loop on cut 1. Cut 16 gives 
the center brilliant of the star of the Polish 
Order of the White Eagle shown in cut 7. 
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and are obviously derived from the form of 
the rough stone at disposal. Cut 19 shows 
a flat, hexagonal, oval shape; its height is 
only slightly more than a fourth of the 
smaller diameter of the base surface. The 
large facets are about 12° inclined toward 
the base surface, those facets on the base 
surface (pavilion) incline, in the average, 
about 43°. 


Cut 23 (page 127) is the central rose of 
the shoulder loop in cut 3 (page 123). 


Cuts 33-35 afford a threefold view of a 
loose, yellow, rectangular brilliant (23.19 
carats). The stone is of pure water and 
good fire. The diagonal measure of the 
girdle is 18.2 carats. The dimensional pro- 
portions are clearly seen in the cut and 
show a rather thick stone. The cutting of 
the upper part accords with the modern 
method. The inclination of the table facets 
is 35°, those of the principal facets 4314° 
and those of the girdle facets 51%4°, they 
show values, therefore, which cannot be 
yielded by the best brilliants. The old- 
fashion great culet on the under side is 
noticeable and the large number of girdle 
facets, which is not usual in these days, 
but which favorably influence the optical 
effect of the stone. The inclination of the 
chief facets of the lower part is about 42° 
average; those facets overlaying the girdle 
are, of an average, another 5° steeper. 

Cuts 36-38 are of a loose, yellow, round 
brilliant (13.48 carats) in single view, with 
girdle diameter 15 mm. The stone has good 
sparkle, and, in its dimensions and angular 
measurements, as to ideal conditions, nearer 
to the former brilliant. The entire height 
amounts to nearly three-fifths of the girdle 
diameter, the pavilion is about twice as high 





DETAIL REPRESENTATION OF THE LARGE STONES TAKEN FROM CuTS 1, 7 AND lI. 


Cut 17 depicts the center brilliant of the 
breast loop in cut 11. Cuts 18, 20, 21, 22, 
24 and 25 depict six roses from the hatclasp 
in cut 4. 

Cut 19 is a rose (6.16 carats) which, 
following the fashion of that day, is sur- 
routided by smaller brilliants and serving as 
a coat button.’ The peculiar shapes of roses 
serving for this purpose are quite various 


as the crown and the diameter of the table 
is about equal to half of the girdle. In 
accord, the angles of inclination also of the 
facets near the ideal figures, even if they 
do not reach them. In the pavilion the nar- 
row facets are noticeable which are scarcely 
ever used now. Cuts 39-40 of the green 
diamond from the hatclasp in cut 6 gives 
views from above and below. Cut 41 is a 
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carmoisterter bluish brilliant (5.45 carats) 
in lovely pendeloque form serving in a 
finger ring. 

Cut '43 is the carmoisierte central stone 
of the. rosette in the hatclasp of cut 4. Cut 
44 is a yellow brilliant in a ring which, by 
the illustration, is seen to be very correctly 
cut. The goniometric measurements also 


show good regularity in the location of the 
surfaces. 


In the pavilion, between the prin- 





DETAIL REPRESENTATIONS OF ROSES TAKEN FROM CUTS 4 AND 8 


cipal facets, again, as in the brilliants in cut 
38, are narrow mid-facefs worked in be- 
tween. Cut 45 is of a mounted brilliant 
(18.71 carats) serving as shirt button. On 
the crown the inclination of the table facets 
averages 24°, that of the principal facets 34° 
and those of the girdle 42°. The pavilion 
remains very simple and consists only of 
eight main facets with culet. 





THE GREEN DIAMOND (UPPER AND LOWER PARTS), LARGE DROP AND 
BLUISH BRILLIANT 


Cuts 46 and 48 depict two brilliants (31.26 
and 25.37 carats) which are mounted in the 
shirt button karmoisiert with small stones. 
As the illustrations show, the method of 
cutting’ is the usual one but without calling 
into play the angles needed for greatest 
brilliance. The chief facets of the pavilion 
of cut 4 have an inclination of about 38°, 
those on cut 48 an inclination of 31°. The 
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last brilliant, then, has an abnormally flat 
pavilion. Cut 47 is of a dark-brown bril- 
liant used in a ring, which is so important 
because it represents the rare hexagonal 
shape in symmetrical form. The table is 
hexagonal and, accordingly, all the surfaces 
of the crown follow hexagonal, not the 
usual octagonal, division. The pavilion is a 
four-sided pyramid on whose four edges are 
applied narrow planes. 


“This enumeration only affords a glance 
over some of the principal treasures selected, 
above all, for the applied art and technical 
viewpoint. The photographs were taken by 
means of the Leitz Microphoto apparatus; 
the goniometric measurements took place 
aided by the two-circle goniometer by Prof. 
Goldschmidt; the linear dimensions were 
obtained partly with micrometers, partly 


under the microscope armed with the oculo- 


micrometer.” 
The writer closes with a word of thanks 


to the Green Vaults Directors. 








E. H. Goulding’s Sons Co., jewelers and 
silversmiths, 111 W. 3rd St., Alton, Ill, has 
recently remodeled the store and has added 
some new cases. 





TWO LOOSE YELLOW 


DIFFERENT BRILLIANTS IN SHAPE OF BUTTONS. IN 
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Lore of the Ruby 





[IF you were born in July, the ruby is your 

natal stone. Wear one constantly, for 
Mars is your planet and guiding star and 
ruby represents it. It is the emblem of 
love, and the woman who wears a ruby is 
assured of peace, love and concord with all 
men. In the old Dream Book we read: 
“The ruby indicates joy and good fortune, 


- 


BRILLIANTS TOGETHER WITH ‘SIDE- AND 
UNDER-VIEWS 
and the more rubies the more joy. The 


owner of the ruby is feared by his enemies 
when he wears the stone.” Ruby was the 
gem of Job, and he came out victor over all 
his trials. In some old books on necromancy 
we read that the ruby “is full of heat, and if 
cast into cool water, will cause it to boil up 
suddenly.” This is no lie—only a mistake. 

Ruby to the ancients was “lord of gems,” 





CENTER A 
YELLOW AND A DEEP-BROWN BRILLIANT AS A RING-STONE 


the “highly prized,” the “dearly beloved.” 

An East Indian legend states that God. 
created the ruby first, then he created Man 
to wear it. The stone’s red glow denotes. 
power, stimulation, life, heat. From all) of 
which we gather that, even if you were not 
born in the merry month of July, you may ' 
still partake of the joys brought forth by 
ruby possession. Go, get you some and try. 
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Better Make for Fine Diamonds 





Written Expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CrRCULAR by FRANK B. WADE 
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A® everybody in the trade knows, dia- 
monds are cut much better today than 
was the case in the latter part of the 
jast, (19th) century. At least most of them 
are. Even today, however, many stones are 
cut somewhat too thick or too thin in order 
to save weight, or spread, and this is 
especially the case with small stones and 
melée. If the departure from the ideal 
shape is not too pronounced this economiz- 
ing of the material is- probably justifiable 
in most cases. Take for example the case 
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Fig; 1 


of a piece of rough which is not suitable 
to be sawed but must be “made up” into 
a single stone and let us’ suppose that it 
will make a .95 ct. stone if made absolutely 
right. In such case it is undoubtedly better 
business to make it to a “four grainer” i. e. 
to a full carat, rather than to bring it 
under that desirable weight by giving it 
finer cutting. Again, take the case of a 
rather flat piece of rough that should be 
cut to a 45 point stone to be made right 
but that will return a full half carat if 
cut a bit overspread. It is of course 
better to make it to the half, provided it 
does not thereby become a “fish-eye.” It 
will have a certain weakness in the center 
and will show a “reflection” within when 
“louped” but nevertheless it will probably 
sell for more dollars than the perfectly cut 
45 ct. stone that it might have made. 
When, however, the material is of 
superior color and perfect in crystallization, 
or practically so, and of size such that it 
will command a high per carat price, and 
when the weight of the finished piece will 
not be just below some important value such 
as the full carat, then it is reasonable to 
demand that the brilliant be cut to the very 
best advantage from the standpoint of the 
optical properties of the material. That 
many fine stones are not so cut will become 
apparent to anyone who will make accurate 


measurements of the angles and proportions 
cf even high quality diamonds. 

It will be the purpose of this short article 
to try to demonstrate the very considerable 
difference in the direction of the outcoming 
light that results from even a relatively 
small departure from the best shape. The 
experience of many diamond cutters over 
many years agrees with the extremely thor- 
ough mathematical calculations of Marcel 
Tolkowsky of Antwerp to the effect that the 
ideal shape for a diamond brilliant is as 
follows: 

The top angle should be 34.5 degrees 
from the plane of the girdle. The back 
angle should be 40.75 degrees below the 
plane of the girdle. The table should be 
54 per cent of the diameter. Such a bril- 
liant will have a little more than one- 
fourth of its thickness above the girdle 
and a little less than three-fourths below 
the girdle. Cut No. 1 has been carefully 
made by Lyle Anderson, a student in one 
of the trigonometry classes at Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, to conform to 
Tolkowsky’s figures. It shows a cross 
section of the perfect brilliant, neglecting, 
for the sake of simplifying the matter, the 
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minor facets of the brilliant, i. e., the halvies 
and the star facets. Note the direction 
taken by a beam of light, A, B, C, D, E, F 
falling from the front, upon the sloping 
bezel of the brilliant. First it is refracted 
along BC, then totally reflected along CD, 
again totally reflected along DE and 
emerges straight to the front along EF. It 
will be good for brilliant flashes of light 
many feet in front of the stone, and, as light 
of different colors will bend differently on 
entering the stone at the sloping facet B, 
these different colors will travel slightly 
different paths from the one depicted in the 
cut and emerge separately to flash brilliant 
prismatic colors at the observer in front of 


the well cut brilliant. Again note the path 
taken by a ray of light entering the brilliant 
from above the table along G, H, I, J, K, 
L. Falling perpendicularly on the table it 
enters without changing direction, is totally 
reflected at I, and again at J, and at K it is 
strongly refracted and at the same time the 
light is dispersed into its different colors 
and shot out at the observer well to the 
front of the stone. Such a brilliant will 
have the finest “fire” that a diamond can 
produce. Tolkowsky has considered not 
only light from directly in front but also 
from every direction from which it can 
enter the stone and has shown mathemati- 
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cally that the shape of Fig. 1 is unsurpassed 
for producing brilliancy and “fire.’ Those 
who have sufficient interest to want to con- 
sult the original paper of Tolkowsky may 
get it through the publishers Spon & 
Chamberlain, New York. It is in the form 
of a little book of 104 pp. but will be 
pretty stiff reading unless one has kept up 
his algebra, geometry, trigonometry and a 
bit of the calculus. The title is “Diamond 
Design.” 

Now turn to Fig 2, which shows a 
“lumpy” stone, with top angle 5 degrees 
steeper and with back angle 4 degrees 
deeper than Tolkowsky’s ideal stone. Again 
trace the course of the ray A, B, C, D, E, F. 
What a wide departure from the original 
direction is seen here! The light emerges 
along EF to be lost far to one side of the 
observer who is in front of the brilliant. 
The ray G, H, I, J, K, L, falling on the 
table is shot straight out again, but is not 
broken up into rainbow colors, for it 
neither enters nor leaves the material at an 
angle to the surface, as is necessary for 
producing dispersion. Such a brilliant may 
have considerable white brilliancy, but a 
well cut white sapphire has that. “Fire” 
will be at a minimum. Why misuse fine 
material this way to save a few hundredths? 
Much greater beauty might have been had 
by cutting the brilliant to finer lines. 
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Would it not have been better to have made 
it right and then educated the customer up 
to the higher per carat price that such a 
beautiful gem is well worth? 

Consider now Fig. 3. Here we have an 
overspread stone with 30° top angle and 
38° back angle. A, B, C, D, E, F shows 
the path of the first type of light. It goes 
too far to the left to be effective at any 
distance. G, H, I, J, K, L is even worse, 
for the light not only leaves in a bad 
direction for effectiveness, but it enters per- 
pendicularly to one surface and leaves--per- 
pendicularly to another and is never dis- 
persed into colors. Such brilliancy as this 
type of stone has is seen by the observer 
as a wreath of brilliancy around a weak 
center. If this effect is extreme we have a 
“fish-eye” stone. The figure of speech ex- 
plains itself. A little thought will show the 
reader why the brilliancy is nearly all from 
the outer circle. Consider the rays that 
emerge parallel to EF all along the bezel 
slopes, and on both sides, and you will see 
that this shape cannot do otherwise. 

Thus it can be seen that even a relatively 
small departure from the best angles results 
in very great differences in the paths of 
light that emerge from a brilliant and, 
especially where the color play is adversely 
affected, it is certainly ill advised, in the 
case of large and fine stones, to vary the 
proportions more than perhaps one degree, 
unless the exigencies of trade demand the 
retention of a few hundredths to pass the 
century mark. 

Frequently the price per carat in the trade 
allows for-the difference in make, so close 
is competition, but the buyer who knows 
the several types of make so that he can 
tell every time what is being offered him 
is certainly at no disadvantage in buying. 
If his trade is high class he will do well to 
pay the cutter (or some other cutter) a 
little more for the well made four grainer. 
It will be of greater spread and more bril- 
liant than the lumpy stone and indeed it 
will be bigger and better to look upon than 
the stone from the other lot that costs the 
same number of dollars (though it will not 
weigh quite as much). Think about this! 
If you are afraid that your customer is 
seeking a per carat price, educate him as to 
this difference. It will pay. The cutters 
know these differences. They are artists 
enough to wish they could always make 
their goods look their level best. If the 
trade will demand only decently good make 
the cutters will be only too glad to give it. 
Well made goods are worth more per carat 
and dealers should expect to pay a little 
more. There are a lot of people who 
seldom see fine diamonds who say they do 
not care for diamonds, but who always be- 
come enthusiastic when a really well made 
stone of fine color is shown them. A wide 
market remains to be cultivated among 
these people, who do not buy unless really 
attracted to the goods. 








Edgar B. McCullough, of Arkansas, has 
been nominated by President Coolidge to be 
a member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
succeeding Huston B. Thompson, of Colo- 
rado. Mr. McCullough is a Democrat and 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Arkansas. 
The other Democratic member sitting on 
the commission is John F, Nugent, of Idaho. 
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The Pearl in Olden Times 





BYE retained in our memory is the early 

connection of Cleopatra with pearls. 
And the term “Cleopatrinae” became at- 
tached to the large pearl in Roman days. 
But the large perfect pearls were termed 
uniones. Let the derivation expert inform 
us of the origination of the connection of 
the zoologists’ term “unio” (the fresh water 
mussel). that to the Latins defined “oneness,” 
“singleness.” Those ancients called the 
pear-shaped pearl elenchus the same term 





BAROQUE PEARL ORNAMENT OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE PERIOD NOW IN THE LOUVRE MUSEUM 


as they applied to ear-pendants in general. 
There we see an evident conjunction. 

The two pearls most highly prized by 
Cleopatra were computed as of a value 
reaching $200,000. Pliny says the one that 
survived, after the luxurious queen swal- 
lowed one in a solution of vinegar (the 
chemists say it was an impossible feat), was 
sawn into two pieces, after her downfall, to 
make two ear pendants as adornments for 
the statue of Venus in the Pantheon. 

Those Roman ladies prized (as do ours) 
pearls higher than any other precious thing. 
They not only decorated their shoes with 
designs done in pearls but covered the entire 
sandal with them. Lollia Paulina, who 
later became the wife of Caligula, is de- 
scribed by Pliny as being entirely covered 
with emeralds and pearls. He says: “Her 
head, her hair, her neck, her ears, her arms, 
her fingers, were loaded with them.” They 
were valued at 40 million sesterces 
($450,000). Caesar made a present to a 
Roman lady of a pearl worth $50,000. 

The Byzantine costume was loaded with 
precious stones embroidered with pearls. 
During the 14th century the kings of France 
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forbade the bourgeoisie wearing pearls in 
their costume. Laborde mentions a receipt 
dated 1414 for “960 pearls for the decoration 
of a robe; on its sleeves were depicted the 
notes for a song, all done in pearls. 

During the Renaissance great ingenuity 
was displayed in fitting baroque pearls into 
elaborate pendeloques. The accompanying 
cut represents one of these now in the 
Louvre Museum. 








The Dyeing of Chalcedony 


N his instructive article on the dyeing of 

precious stones, which appeared in a 
recent issue of Deutsche Goldschmiede- 
Zeitung, Dr. H. Michel says: 

“A brown coloring of substances can be 
obtained by boiling the stones in a sugar 
solution for a prolonged period, whereby 
caramel sugar is produced in the pores. If 
one saturates chalcedony first in yellow 
Blutlaugensalz and then lays it in iron-salts 
solutions, the reaction between the two solu- 
tions creates Berlin blue. And in this man- 
ner, for example, the light yellowish-red 
Nunkirk jasper is dyed to be introduced 
into the market as ‘German lapis lazuli.’ 
But this color is not stable, the matter fades 
under the action of light, and the dyestuff 
can be partly boiled out. 

“The red coloration of agate can be ob- 
tained by simple burning, if the substance 
contained hydroxide of iron. It can be arti- 
ficially produced by immersing the agate in 
nitric acid in which a few iron nails are 
thrown and then burning the substance. In 
the same manner one succeeds in dyeing of 
chalcedony green, by first saturating the 
stone with chromic acid and then heating. 
The saturation with solutions of nickel salts 
also colors chalcedony green. Yellow color- 
ing succeeds by placing the stones in warmed 
hydrochloric acid and leaving it there for 
about 14 days. 

“In this context belongs, lastly, the pro- 
cess which is often practised in the creation 
of so-called dendritic stones. Now and 
again chalcedony or agate is found in nature 
containing peculiar figures, often treelike 
groups caused by diffusion of solutions in 
the substance. These designs are frequently 
imitated by laying the stones in table-salt 
solution and then, with a delicate paint- 
brush, tracing the desired groups and figures 
in caustic solution on the substance, letting 
it soak in'‘and placing it in sunlight.” 











Some Great Colombo Finds 





'E read in a recent issue of a German 
jewelry journal that the firm of Max 
Aronheim, of Idar, received a newspaper 
clipping, dated Sept. 6, 1926, that reads as 
follows: 

“Mr. D. BR: S. found in one of 
his precious stone mines on the Wenduroa 
Estate a yellow sapphire weighing 5,443 
grams or 27,215.40 carats. This stone is 
valued at £55,000 or 1,120,000 reichsmarks 
and is, in fact, the largest ever found in the 
Upcountry. Mr. S. was also so fortunate as 
to find a purple-red sapphire of 22,680 
carats. Both stones are too large, as well 
as valuable, to be sold here in Colombia; 
for which reason he has turned to the Ceylon 
Government in London begging them to be 
the means of selling his stones in England.” 
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Photographic salina of our advertisement which 
appeared in 1869 and which, with only slight changes, 
has appeared continuously in every issue of 
The Jewelers’ Circular for 58 years. 
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Odd Jewelry of Many Races 


Evolution of Jewelry Adornment Has Habit of Repeating Itself in Many Lands and 





Among. Many Peoples 
By F. A. Collins 
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: io history of jewelry, even in its most 
familiar forms, extends far back into 
the mysterious past of the human race. Long 
before man chose a permanent habitation, 
the art of personal adornment was surpris- 
ingly developed. Research into the remote 
origin of man has served to add several in- 
teresting chapters to the history of jewelry. 

In the long evolution of jewelry history 











HINDU JEWELRY FOR MEN 


has had a curious habit of repeating itself. 
The men and women of the Stone Age, or 
the Age of Bronze, sought to adorn them- 
selves much as do the primitive peoples in 
remote regions of the world today. No mat- 
ter what region of the earth explorers may 
visit, they are certain to find distinctive na- 
tive jewelry. The most primitive savages 
spend their time and ingenuity on personal 
adornment, to call it such, generations before 
they attempt to build the crudest of homes. 
Savage peoples with their incessant warfare 
have little security in their homes, and pay 
the less attention to their development, while 
personal jewelry being easily portable is a 
far more permanent form of wealth. 

The nomadic peoples the world over still 
retain today this surprising fondness for 
elaborate jewelry. Many of the natives of 
Africa, for instance, carry a great mass of 
adornments out of all proportion to the rest 
of their attire. The jewelry of the Arab 
women again is unusually elaborate, even 
among those who are on the march. The 
same-characteristic is to--be-noted in India. 


Our own ancestors in prehistoric times were 
doubtless adorned with jewelry in striking 
contrast to the primitive furniture of their 
chance habitations, 

It is generally supposed that some primi- 
tive form of stick pin was the earliest form 
of jewelry. When men or women emerged 
from their caves they must have soon dis- 
covered the need of a pin of some sort. In 
the privacy of their homes they probably 
held about them the skins thrown over their 
shoulders for warmth. Once outside of their 
shelters, they needed the use of both arms 
for defense, and looked about them for a 
means of fastening their wraps in position. 

This important service was probably first 








REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NECKLACE 
WORN BY SINGHALESE NATIVE 


performed by a thorn, stick or piece of bone. 
At a very early stage in the development of 
the race it was doubtless discovered that the 
furs ‘were better set off with a fastening 
carefully selected or prepared for the pur- 
pose. Among the human relics in these caves 
are found pins made of bone and crudely 
shaped and carved. The tusks of animals 
were used for the purpose and these in turn 
were carved and decorated. 

Countless centuries passed, and the rough 
skins. of primitive man were replaced by 
complicated garments, but the use of the 
stick pin has persisted. Throughout this long 
period it is possible to trace a regular se- 
quence of development. A number of such 


pins dating from the Bronze Age have been 
found among the primitive Swiss lake dwell- 
ings. Romans’ pins have been discovered in 
many widely scattered parts of Europe, in- 
cluding Britain. They were popular through- 
out the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
In our day an immense amount of attention 
has been paid by designers to creating new 
and artistic forms of this ancient jewelry. 
The possibilities of the human ear for sup- 





ELABORATE JEWELRY OF A NOMAD OF MOROCCO 


porting adornment was doubtless realized be- 
fore the dawn of civilization. Just as chil- 
dren hang grasses or feathers over their 
ears, early men and women first decorated 
their heads. The earring is the only form 
of jewelry involving some mutilation of the 
body which has been retained from savage 
times by civilized people. The custom is 
practically universal in ali ages and coun- 
tries. 

The practice of piercing the nose, as well 
as the ears, is very common. Civilized peo- 
ple refrain from adorning the nose in this 
way, but they continue to pierce the ear and 
decorate it with elaborate forms of jewelry. 
The statutes and sculptures of ancient peo- 
ples the world over preserve the record of 
their earrings. In all ages they have been 
among the most elaborate forms of personal 
jewelry. In many countries, notably in the 
Far East, men still wear earrings often of 
an elaborate design. Our modern jewelers 
have produced some of the most artistic de- 
signs for earrings in the long history of this 
form: of jewelry. 
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The popularity of the necklace in all ages 
and among all nations is doubtless easy to 
explain. It is easily adjusted and its posi- 
tion makes it possible to display an endless 
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of a wide variety of objects, such as pierced 
seashells, beetle’s wings, human teeth and 
bits of bone. Many of them were shaped 
with remarkable skill and ground with truly 

















TYPICAL JEWELRY OF ARABIAN GIRLS (NOMADIC) 


variety of forms'and designs to excellent ad- 
vantage. The first necklaces were strings 
‘of unusual objects, exactly as they are today. 
Prehistoric necklaces have been found made 














LOW CASTE WOMEN OF NORTHERN INDIA ; NOTE 
EAR AND NOSE RING 


barbaric taste. As primitive man acquired 
skill and invented new tools, the forms and 
designs of necklaces were rapidly developed. 
When he found copper and learned to fash- 
ion it, he soon made necklaces of the new 
metal with remarkable skill. Gold was used 
for necklaces at a surprisingly early period 
and has remained for untold centuries the 
most popular of all materials for the pur- 
pose. Every precious stone has been used 
for necklaces. One of the curiosities of the 
history of jewelry has been the remarkable 
development of the necklaces in the East 
among both men and women. It has been 
enlarged and elaborated to cover the entire 
sheet, often representing a fabulous invest- 
ment. 

Contrary to the general impression, finger- 
rings are among the newer forms of jewelry; 
that is, they do not go back beyond history. 
Unlike pins, necklaces or earrings, they are 
products of civilization and were little known 
among primitive peoples. Their popularity is 
largely due to the fact that they have been 
the visible emblems of love, marriage and 
position for many centuries. The literature 
concerning rings is far more voluminous 
than that of any other form of jewelry. 

Rings are frequently mentioned in the 
Bible from early times, and have played an 
important part in the civilizations for up- 
wards of 10,000 years. The oldest rings are 
probably those discovered in Egypt, dating 
from the earliest days of the country. They 
were an indispensable part of personal adorn- 
ment throughout the history of Babylon, 
Greece, Rome and contemporary civilization. 
No other form of jewelry has engaged the 
attention of jewelers and designers to such 
an extent as the ring. It has expressed the 
best artistic taste of every country. 

Illustrations of various types of jewelry 
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ornamentation used in different parts of the 
world are to be seen in the cuts accompany- 
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ing this article, showing jewelry of various 
races. Notable, first, is the jewelry worn 
by the men of India to be seen in the brace- 
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lets, beads and earrings worn by the native 
Hindu and the body ornamentation sported 
by the Singhalese native. 

Most elaborate is the jewelry worn by the 
fair resident of Africa, supposed to be a 
reigning belle of the Moroccan nomads. She 
is carrying jewelry which, in effect, is a 
back-breaking collection of precious metal 
in which coins play a prominent part. These 
are used in profusion on the front of the 
dress and also hung from the crown. Her 
bracelets are many and wide and elaborate. 

The other two North African women, 
Arabic types of Algiers, also delight in 
heavy jewelry. The bracelets on the arms 
of these girls are equally large and elaborate. 

Another African woman, this time a belle 
of East Africa, shows jewelry an unusual 
type somewhat typical of the savage races. 
Instead of bracelets, she wears armlets and 
the unusual neck and ear ornaments have 
an individuality all their own. 

That the Oriental woman bedecks herself 
no matter how lowly is to be seen in the 
picture of the low caste Indian woman from 
the hills of North India. Even under the 
ragged sleeve, on her arm appears a brace- 
let, and around her neck a necklace. Charac- 
teristic of certain tribes, she wears a nose 
ring that penetrates only one nostril. 

The picture of the Chinese lady of the 
upper class shows elaborate earrings produc- 
ing an unusual effect. Her dress lends it- 
self little to jewelry but despite its long 
sleeves, the bracelet is prominently worn. 








Coloring Galalith for Art Work 





[N an article appearing in the pages of 
a recent issue of Deutsche Goldschmiede- 
Zeitung by an anonymous writer were some 
pointers which should interest many of our 
readers. He says colored material is much 
desired in enlivening and decorating metal. 
Enamels and stones are not always adapted 
on account of their technique, as well as 
cost. Galalith here often fills the place with 
satisfaction. In the ornamentation of fine 
table services and decorative ornaments, he 
says, experimentation has proved successful. 
Galalith has the advantage that it is easily 
worked and permits of bending and taking 
impressions when in a heated state, It can 
take the place of ivory, tortoise-shell, coral, 
amber, horn, etc., at lower cost. Aniline 
colors give effective imitation of these men- 
tioned substances. 

“For etching or staining, small propor- 
tions of anilin color with sulphuric acid suf- 
fice. Following are several recipes: 

“I. Dark green: Guinea green B No. 389 
and 0.5 concentrated sulphuric acid in one 
liter of water. 

“II. Yellow: Resorcin yellow L. Extra. 

Tartrazin. 

Acid yellow G. No. 245 
water soluble. 

Water and acid as above. 

“III. Blue: True-blue B for wool, water 

soluble No. 296, 

Light blue for silk, water 
soluble No. 297. 

Water and acid as above.” 

Full strength fuming sulphuric acid is 
used for etching; beeswax or ceresin is used 
for the protected parts. The objects must be 
weighted down in the acid with pieces of 
glass or porcelain. The bath continues from 
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1 to 3 hours according to the depth of etch- 
ing desired. The etching gets about}4 mm. 
deep in 2 to 3 hours. When etched take out 
of the bath with wooden tweezers and sluice 
off with plenty of water, remove the wax 
and leave 1 to 2 days to dry. 








The Bernay Treasure 





N the 21st of March, 1830, a peasant 
named Prosper Taurin discovered, while 
working in a field, the wonderful ancient 
masterpieces now termed the “Treasure of 
Bernay,” from the location where it was 
found. Thanks to the disinterestedness of 
Taurin, this collection of objects, precious 
for many reasons, became an acquisition of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 
The treasure consisted of 63 pieces from 
a temple dedicated to Mercury. We know 














A VASE IN THE BERNAY TREASURE 


that this god was the object of a special 
cult in Roman Gaul. One is able to de- 
cipher on these silver masterpieces the names 
of the donors marked in stipple. The names 
are Gallic and Roman. 

The Bernay Treasure comprises statues of 
the god (one of which, in silver, is 56 centi- 
meters high) with the umbilicus decorated 
with related subjects in sculpture. Two 
vases in the shape of ewers are ornamented 
with lovely chisel work of subjects borrowed 
from the Iliad and fron the story of Achil- 
les, the Greek hero. On one of these vases 
one can count as many as twenty-four per- 
sonages. We present, in the accompany- 
ing engraving, one side of a vase 12% centi- 
meters high, that formed part of the treas- 
ure. The composition is executed in re- 
poussé work done on a sheet of silver, as 
can be seen, and serves as a coating of a 
vase within (also of silver). The subject 
is the “Nymph of the Fountain of Pyrene 
and Pegasus.” 

The Treasure of Bernay is precious for 
many causes: (1) On account of the period 
of the objects found. Among the most 
ancient as well as the most beautiful dating 
back, certainly, anterior to the Roman Em- 
pire; they may, possibly, reach back to one 
or two centuries before Christ. (2) For the 
processes of production. As a matter of 
fact these are sheets of silver worked with 
the hammer, with reliefs created by the 
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repoussé process. “These plates were soldeted 
out of pieces, and, in order to magk the 
disagreeable sight of the outside, they ‘are 
covered with a second plate to the vase 
which forms the interior. (3) On account 
of the probable attribution of two of the 
pieces which correspond truly with the de- 
scription given by Pliny the Elder to two 
works of Pitheas and of Acragas, namely, 
“the Stealing of the Palladium,” and 
“Bacchantes and Centaurs.” 

(A long article on the Bernay treasure 
with illustrations of the most notable 
pieces appeared in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
Feb. 3, 1909. 








A Style’s Creation 





a recent issue of a German trade con- 
temporary appeared an article entitled 


[‘ 


“Style.” The following paragraphs should 
be of special interest to many of our 
readers: 


“This is the one thing which the history 
of Style should teach us: that style, in its 
vutward impress, is something fluent, some- 
thing growing and, naturally, decaying; and 
there is no steadily conditioned outward im- 
press of style forms which could be set up 
for all future time as a generally valid 
model and example. But the other, which 
has something to teach us of style knowl- 
edge, is just as important. And that is the 
perception that all art styles work with the 
same means. They draw their form motifs 
from nature—plant, animal, or human forms 
—or they create them freely from purpose, 
rhythm, and geometry. 

“Viewed from this side, the uniformity of 
the entire style development becomes clear 
to all men. And, at the same time, it be- 
comes clear what an enormous role the 
taste-needs of man and the time plays. For 
only in this manner is an understanding and 
explanation of the immeasurable difference 
of the stylistic development permissible at 
all. And herewith it is again shown that 
we must carry on the history of style quite 
differently from what was formerly the case: 
that it is not of first concern as to the highly 
developed, showy plant-ornament, not at all 
concerning splendor of performance, but con- 
cerning an understanding of all the stylistic, 
formal means of expression. * * * Ornament 
is not style, but form is style. That is a 
battle-cry that was much used for the new 
style development. However, it can be used 
as motto for every style development. 

“For us it means a new perception of art 
but, by no means, a new law. Study any 
historic style you like. Whoever has his 
eyes, will each time descry that purposive 
form, architecture, and plant ornament serve 
as basis for exactly the same law, and that 
law is no other than, can be no other than, 
sensitiveness to beauty of the respective cul- 
ture circle. It is this sensitiveness to beauty 
which the creative power of an epoch which 
is perpetually changing the style brings to 
light. It is quite impossible to create a style 
by applying a new means: new sensitive- 
ness to beauty, a changed beauty desire, is 
the only foundation on which it can be er- 
ected. Directly this preliminary condition is 
fulfilled one can apply the same means as an 
Egyptian artist 6,000 years ago. The up-to- 
date style will be created for us.” C. W. C. 
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yuat the American jewelry artists have 

made great strides in the past year and 
that the development in our design generally 
has advanced to higher standards is evi- 
denced by the unusual number of beautiful 
pieces produced by our leading manufacturers 
during 1926, some idea 


and the tendency has been toward very 
large pieces. As far as the designs them- 
selves are concerned, he finds that the Amer- 
ican taste in fine jewelry reverts to the nat- 
ural themes or motifs, that is, a strong 
movement away from the geometric style of 


water, and who want designs that are unique 
as well as artistic; designs that have char- 
acter as well as beauty. 

For such designs, he feels, we are not de- 
pendent upon Europe or the European artist 
as we have been in the past. The American 

artist jeweler is today 








of which may be had 
from the special de- 
signs submitted by the 
leading platinum and 
gold jewelry firms of 
the country for use in 
this issue and shown 
on the next 50 pages. 
Opinions may differ 
as to the outstanding 
feature of the change 
and development, ac- 
cording to the angle 
from which the sub- 
ject is approached by 
the various manufac- 
turers, some having 
found their clientele 
demanding one thing 
and some _ another. 
But all agree that the 
change is pronounced 
and the advance a 
material. one. 


Jacob Mehrlust 


According to Jacob 
Mehrlust, one of the 
leading manufacturing 
jewelers’ of New 
York, the outstanding 
change as he found it, 
is to be seen in the 
pronounced and great- 
ly increased use of any 
and all shapes of dia- 
monds beside the ordi- 
nary round _ stones. 
The demand was par- 
ticularly strong in 
stones cut in the same 
fancy shapes as the 
calibre colored stones 
have been used in the 
past and in_ places 


where heretofore only were 


round stones 


used. Whether the new designs have pro- 
duced the demand for the fancy shaped 
stones or the demand for fancy shaped 


stones produced the change in design, is a 
question on which all do not agree. 
According to this manufacturer, there has 
also been a greater use of color in the large 
and fine pieces of jewelry than ever before 
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ornament so prominent a short time ago, and 
running to designs drawn from animals, 
birds, leaves and other natural subjects and in 
some cases designs even suggesting land- 
scapes and scenes. There is a strong ele- 
ment among the lovers of fine jewels in our 
population, said Mr. Mehrlust, who want 
original work of the finest character, who 


want stones of perfect cutting and first 


AND BROOCHES SHOWING THE LATEST EFFECTS 


capable of realizing 
what the American 

jewel — connoisseur 
and jewelry wearer 
wants far better than 
his European brethren. 

First, he is in closer 
touch with the de- 
mand and, second, he 
has a natural sym- 
pathy with the con- 
ditions that have 
created it. 

The tendency of the 
past few years has 
shown that the Amer- 
can buyer is develop- 
. ing rapidly in his taste 
and judgment and is 
| no longer satisfied to 
be governed by the 
expression of the 
jewelry designer in 
any other part of the 
world. He, or more 
properly, she has be- 
come more and more 
an expert and artist 
in ornament and 
naturally, has become 
more and more par- 
ticular in the use of 
jewelry. 

For, after all, the 
jewelry worn is the 
final note or finishing 
touch in the picture 
that the well dressed 
woman presents, and 
it is the optical center 
of the picture on 
which the eye focuses. 
The realization of 
this by the American 
woman has made it 
necessary that her jewelry be appropriate, 
artistic, and above all, absolutely perfect in 
its workmanship and character. 

“The jewelry of 1926,” said Mr. Mehrlust, 
“shows more than ever before the result of 
the attention which the jewelry. wearer is 
now giving to the subject and the condition 
is apt to be more pronounced as the years 
go on. 
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Walter P. McTeigue 

Walter McTeigue, another large manufac- 
turer and head of the firm of Walter P. Mc- 
Teigue, Inc., New York, also remarked 
upon the demand that has developed for 
large fine stones and baguette and fancy 
shaped diamonds, which he felt was in part 
responsible for the changes in design in the 
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fluence of Paris as dominating the designs 
in jewelry, was a subject on which Mr. 


McTeigue expressed some doubt. Paris, 


as he pointed out, is still the center of fash- 
ion. It is the place where our dress and 
gown styles originate; it is the place where 
the jewelry artists have the first opportunity 
to modify and change jewelry design to con- 
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On these_lines, the fine American. manu- 
facturer of the finer jewelry has made great 
strides above his European competitor. He 
is more careful in the selection and quality 
of the stones used; is more careful in his 
workmanship and is particularly more care- 
ful in his material. Today, foreign jewelry 
which might satisfy the discriminating 
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MR, MEHRLUST’S CONCEPTION OF THE NEW AND STRIKING BRACELETS 


past year. Contrary to the experience of 
some of the other manufacturers, Mr. Mc- 
Teigue said he had felt a strong tendency 
among his customers to drop color effect 
and demand all-diamond jewelry. With the 
exception of emeralds, of which the use has 
continued considerably, he found less call 
for the colored stones. He also found a 





decided tendency toward classic designs. 
There is a tendency abroad toward designs 
in which broad lines are paved with small 
diamonds, but that, he said, was not over 
An especially strong call was 
found during the year for rings with large 


here yet. 


stones. 


Whether we can get away from the in- 


form with the background in which the new 
jewelry will appear. The style influence in 
Paris is brought over here to a greater and 
greater extent as the number of our tourists 
in Europe increases and Paris jewelry styles 
have a distinct effect upon these buyers. 
Of course, said Mr. McTeigue, the best 
of American jewelry has often to be modi- 


fied as far as design is concerned, from its 
Paris prototypes in order to suit the taste 
of the Auerican buyer on the American 
market, for the American buyer is growing 
more and more discriminating in regard to 
perfection of the detail as time goes on, and 
also more and more particular in regard to 
structure and--workmanship. 


American buyer generally as far as design 
is concerned, does not satisfy him in many 
other respects. The French jeweler, for 
instance, uses a softer platinum that does 
not wear as. well, nor can it be worked as 
perfectly as the platinum used in this coun- 


try. 
This growing tendency of the American 
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TWO UNUSUAL BRACELETS BY DAVIDSON & SCHWAB 


buyer to get better and better workmanship; 
better and better gems and a more artistic 
design, according to Mr. McTeigue, has been 
manifest in the jewelry of the past year, 
and while we have not gotten away from 
the influence of Paris as far as design is 
concerned, we have progressed materially 
beyond the European jeweler in the way 
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the designs are carried out and the perfection 
of the jewelry in. which it is applied. 


Oscar Heyman & Bros. 


According to Oscar Heyman & Bros., 
New York, there: were some marked and 
distinct developments in the style of jewelry 
during 1926. 

Designs. were. much bolder in effect, with 
detail] subordinated to the general scheme of 
the design. The surface of the articles has 
been kept flat, in -direct contrast.with the 
older work in which the surface consisted 
of a mass of small detail ail worked out 
individually. The general effect has been 
what is popularly known as “poster” style. 

The features that have been called atten- 
tion to prominently by other manufacturers, 
namely, the use. of fancy cut stones, such 
as baguettes, trapeze, pentagon, and emerald 
cut, were, of course, most noticeable in 
nearly all the designs turned out, and it 
was the opinion of Messrs. Heyman that it 
was the development of the designs that 
brought these stones into prominence. To 
a certain extent, they felt, the development 
in this line was accidental. Some years ago, 
a number of baguette shaped stones were 
brought into this country as a result of an 
experiment by a cutter, who thought they 
might be used in crosses and similar articles. 
They were first utiltized in small mono- 
grams and later in designs which were sug- 
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gested by the shape of the stones them- 
selves. 

The designs in which ‘these stones were 
used were very successful and seemed to 
strike a responsive note in ‘the public fancy. 
This resulted in the call for other stones 
cut in fancy shapes and designers have been 
playing up to this demand during: the past 
year. 

The use of these stones has been very ma- 
terial .in developing the present style ‘of 
jewelry, as. their effect is practically lost 
in an article built up of’a great deal of 
small, individual detail. Another. favorable 
factor in developing the present flat style 
has been the style of dress of the past few 
years, an intricate piece of jewelry not be- 
ing at all appropriate to the present day, 
simple and bold outline in dress. 

The Parisian designers have gone to the 
extreme on these lines, and in this the Paris 
designs differ greatly from the American. 
The French designers in order to emphasize 
their effect have made a great deal of use 
of semi-precious stones,* which’ brings the 
labor cost out of all proportion to the in- 
trinsic value of the piece. Our public puts 
a very great deal of stress on the intrinsic 
value of the article of jewelry they buy, 
thereby putting a restraint on the too free 
use of color by our designers. 

German jewelry designs have been more 
in accord with our own, although the trade 
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there has been very much hampered in its 
development by post-war conditions. 
European jewelry is designed with a view 
that it should be worn only a limited time— 
as a fad; consequently, if the European de- 
signer gets the effect, he may use any sort 
of material, and the manufacturer may use 
stones of a quality that the buyer of fine 
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jewelry in America would never accept. On 
the other hand, our workmanship must be 
of the best character, the material, particu- 
larly the gems used, must be of the finest 
quality, and there must be an intrinsic value 
in the gems, commensurate with the beauty 
of the piece. 

We have developed to a point where we 
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are no longer dependent upon Europe for 
our designs and, in fact, the work of the 
Parisian designer is not suitable for this 
country, for we have a different ‘public to 
cater to. The. fact, as before mentioned, 
that. the French public is willing to pay for 
labor more than value, and is willing to 
have the artist go to extremes and produce 
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ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


IN BROOCHES, BRACELETS, NECKLACES AND OTHER PIECES BY OSCAR HEYMAN & BROS. 
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The picture shows Mr. Crossman. the first and only man in the American diamond trade wl o has 
visited the Golconda Diamond Mines of India, standing behind the bullock cart in which he is traveling. 
He is stopping to rest on a sand bar in the middle of the Kristna River, which he is crossing by a 
ford near the mines. The river here is about one mile wide but very shallow. 
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weird effects, has made their’ designs un- 
suitable for us, while in point of originality 
and invention some of our designers can 
compete with any of theirs. 

Among the changes in demand for fine 
jewelry in the past year, Messrs. Heyman 
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that the jewelry trade (or at least the jew- 
eler’s customers) still want some big stones 
in the special pieces and that designs, no 
matter how beautiful, that did not have 
some prominent gems were not in favor. 
As far as the European influence on jew- 
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ferably the 10 percent iridium) and the 
European setting would often be considered 
over here as a flimsy construction as com- 
pared with the solidity of those which we 
must give to the American public. 

In other words, said Mr. Mayer, granting 
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STRIKING DESIGNS IN BROOCHES AND RINGS BY STAIGER & SONS 


note a revival of the brooch and a call for 
riecklaces. 


Powers & Mayer 


Josh W. Mayer of Powers & Mayer, New 
York, said his experience had shown that 
the styles of 1926 were affected by a diver- 
sified demand for many different articles of 


elry, said Mr. Mayer, the domination of the 
Paris designer is apparently ended. Ameri- 
cans will not accept Paris designs in the 
form they originate there. In the first 
place, they do not appeal particularly to the 
temperament of our people as they do to 
the French and the tendency of the Parisian 
designer for the ultra effects or bizarre con- 


that we are influenced by the same funda- 
mental principles underlying style (because 
the gown styles and dress fabrics which 
form the background for jewelry may be 
the same in both countries) the factors with 
which we must carry out this style for the 
American public in the way of more con- 
servative effects, of better stones, of stronger 
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ANOTHER PLATE BY STAIGER & SONS SHOWING BRACELET, PINS AND RINGS 


jewelry. - Head pieces and neck pieces, he 
said, were coming in to a stronger extent 
than hitherto and he had also found that 
the sales showed a stronger tendency toward 
the use of jade, and. of very fine semi-pre- 
cious stone, in fancy designs. One factor 
in the demand of last year, he said, indicated 


ceptions is not favored here. In Europe, 
people accept designs of artistic conception 
that are produced in jewelry that has neither 
the metal quality or the durability of the 
American wares. ‘They are content to ac- 
cept the soft platinum where our manufac- 
turers must take the hard platinum (pre- 


construction, etc. are sufficient to modify the 
translation of the style into jewelry in a 
way to make the American jewelry differ 
materially from that sold in France, Ger- 
many or other European centers. 

We are cultivating a taste here among the 
people of education and refinement for fine 
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jewels and artistic settings that is undoubt- 
édly gratifying. But our people are not ex- 
tremists in art and the American designer 
in 1926 has shown this advance in artistic 
taste without bordering on the field of fad- 
dishness or going to the extremes in art 
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elaborate designs were to be seen in what 
are commonly termed the sport bracelet, es- 
pecially the more expensive patterns which 
show a, variety of colors in enamel, particu- 
larly in opaque, in combination with semi- 
precious stones: amethysts, lapis lazuli, New 
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alds and rubies in combination with dia- 
monds, was especially noticeable. 

The third line showing a marked’ change 
was the vanity sets, wherein the demand 


seemed to be for the finer Dorine boxes and 
lip sticks, the decoration on these running in 














BOLD DESIGNS FCR 


that the European manufacturer has thought 
necessary. 


Carter, Gough & Co. 


In speaking of the changes in the jewelry 
design of last year as affecting that class of 
jewelry made by his firm, Herbert L. Far- 
row, of Carter, Gough & Co., Newark, 
N. J., called attention to what he considered 
three outstanding features in the development 
of the year. 

The first related to bracelets, wherein more 


BROOCHES AND NECKLACES BY 


Zealand jade, black onyx, carnelian and 
Chinese jade. The Chinese jade lends itself 
to the opaque enamel treatment probably bet- 
ter than any other stone, and some rather 
unusual pieces were developed along this line. 

The second feature to which he called at- 
tention was in brooches, which he felt took 
second rank in the jewelry of the year. In 
these the designs seemed to be getting away 
from the bar pin form and developing into 
the wider and more brooch-like styles. In 
this article the use of calibre sapphires, emer- 


BON NER 


* 
& CO. 


transparent enamels, in combination with 
opaques, with diamond and platinum applied 
ornamentation. Chinese jade was also used 
in some of the more expensive pieces. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Farrow said that the demand 
of the later months seemed to show a ten- 
dency to a revival of the Waldemar chain, 
and that this would indicate that the pocket 
watch was coming into its own again. 
Jewelry designs today, he said, could prob- 
ably be considered a product of the Ameri- 
can designer, because, while it would be im- 
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proper to say that Europe has no influence 
on our designs, at the same time this influ- 
ence is more in the way of tendency than 
of form. In Paris the artists and designer, 
and even the public, go in for effects that 
are often rather extreme to the American 
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for articles in green gold and in yellow gold 
would indicate an opportunity for jewelry in 
these colors. This does not mean that plati- 
num faced jewelry in the medium priced ar- 
ticles is going out of style, but would indi- 
cate that there is an opportunity for the de- 
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apply more particularly to the fine jewelry 
sold in quantity throughout the United 
States than to the special and high priced 
pieces that were sold by the few jewelers 
who specialize only in very high priced, 
unique jewelry. In the lines to which he re- 
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DESIGNS SHOWING USE OF COLORED GEMS BY CARTER, GOUGH & CO. 


public. Our designers take into considera- 
tion the demand of the American public for 
really fine merchandise and fine materials in 
carrying out the motifs that they develop. 
The American design is developing year by 
year, and American jewelry today ranks ar- 


tistically with the best in the world. It has 
always had first place from the quality 
standpoint. 


In speaking generally of design, Mr. Far- 
row said that, from a careful survey, he was 
of the opinion that the present jewelry fash- 
ions were about to give an opening to the 
American designer to develop some form of 
necklace, preferably of a short pendant style, 
which would lend itself to the present type 
of gown. While it was too early to predict 
such jewelry, the tendency toward this 
seemed to be manifest, and there was a la- 
tent demand that he thought could be de- 
veloped. 

Another encouraging sign for the develop- 
ment of American jewelry was to be found 
in the call for better grade articles. Quite 
a number of calls during the Fall of 1926 





signer to develop articles in yellow and green 
gold, and in that way extend the range in 
styles. 
Katz & Ogush, Inc. 
In discussing the tendency in styles last 
year, Benjamin S. Katz, of Katz & Ogush, 
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A NEW STYLE BROOCH 


Inc., New York, said that one should bear 
in mind that the changes ‘in style differed 
according to the lines of jewelry that were 
produced and said that his remarks would 
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BRACELET OF PEARLS, ONYX AND DIAMONCTS BY A. JAFFE & SON 


ferred he said the demand from the public 
showed that we were getting away from 
color effects during the year. ‘There were 
less combinations of color with diamonds in 
1926 than previously. In 1925 about 65 per 
cent of the jewelry they made showed color 
combinations, particularly diamonds with 
sapphires and emeralds, while in 1926 only 
25 per cent were made in this way, three- 
quarters of the product being all diamonds. 

The popular priced merchandise did not 
show a tendency to larger sizes, but it did 
show a desire on the part of the buyer to 
get a simpler, better made and more closely 
paved article. The call for fancy diarronds 
affected this merchandise later than it did 
the more expensive pieces, but during the 
end of the year, they found they were get- 
ting very heavy calls for the unusual shapes 
in gems, the marquise diamond predomi- 
nating. 

A survey of present conditions, said Mr. 
Katz, indicates to us that in 1927 we will 
probably come back to color combinations a 
little more than we have in the past year. 
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but in these combinations we are getting 
away from the blue. We will be using more 
black and green and also use buff onyx with 
emeralds and even rubies, for rubies are 
coming in and we are going into simpler 
and finer lines in design—straight lines more 
than scrollwork. 

The changes made in the past year, stated 
Mr. Katz, were really influenced directly by 
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the consumer and it came about in this way: 
For a few years back, many manufacturers 
made their merchandise to meet price con- 
ditions and in this way disregarded quality 
and workmanship. The result was that deal- 
ers were loaded up with this kind of mer- 
chandise and to their surprise found that 
the consumer was looking for better made 
goods—better made jewelry with better 
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stones; periect workmanship with artistic 
patterns. This call from a practical business 
standpoint helped to bring about the change 
so that it could safely be said that it had 
originated in the consumer’s better and more 
discriminating taste. In speaking of this, he 
said the development of the consumer’s de- 
sire for better goods has been going on for 
the past year and a half or two years, and 
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PLATE OF DESIGNS BY KATZ & OGUSH, INC., SHOWING TENDENCY OF ADVANCED STYLES IN NECKLACES, BROOCHES, PENDANTS AND RINGS 
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1s now generally manifest in all sections. 


On the influence of Europe, Mr. Katz 
said, that while we rely somewhat on Paris 
for “leads” or hints in the changes of design, 
our designs are really American in all their 
characteristics and are the product of the 
demand of the American public. Speaking 


of changes in the individual pieces, he said 
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majority of jewelers, the demand is not fol- 
lowing the European call for the very wide 
pieces. The one-half inch bracelet seems 
to be here to stay. Bracelets, he felt, have a 
hold on the American public that is solid and 
substantial that should keep them in vogue 
for a long time. In the bracelets, fancy 
stones are predominating to a larger extent 
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back to the fine and simple straight lines on 
the effect of the old Tiffany style and with- 
out any color. Fancy rings seem to be run- 
ning smaller and more closely paved than in 
the past. 

Mr. Katz considered ‘that the improved 
taste of the American buyer and the fact 
that he was becoming more and more dis- 











that watches have become more and more 
elaborate as have also bracelets. The watches 
now show a gradual tendency to spread the 
diamond paving down to the bracelet itself 
far beyond the case, and, in fact, are be- 
coming combinations of bracelet and watch. 
As to the fine bracelets handled by the great 
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FOUR BRACELET DESIGNS BY H. & E. 0. BELAIS 
than in some of the other pieces. As to 
brooches, a survey of the trade generally 
impressed him with the opinion that the bar 
pin may have a revival in its old and pure 
form. 

Rings, of course, still remain popular and 
the engagement ring seems to be getting 
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criminating, both as to fineness and quality 
of merchandise, was a factor that would 
mean much for the development of artistic 
American jewelry. The retailer is begin- 
ning to see this and as time goes on will 
find that he will have to be more and more 
discriminating in the selection of his mer- 
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POPULAR FORMS OF JEWELRY OF MANY KINDS BY J. R. WOOD & SONS 
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chandise if he wants to keep his fine trade. 
For whether the piece be made to special 
order or one of a line of commercial 
jewelry, the American man and woman to- 
day wants something of which they can be 
proud; something that has intrinsic quality 
and artistic beauty. With such a basis to 
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filigree work and with less call for the rigid 
and symmetrical designs so prominent in 
the past. 

Altogether he said they found a demand 
for a finer class of jewelry. People want 


, finer merchandise than ever before and, par- 


ticularly, they want good stones. As a re- 


Hayden W. Wheeler & Co. 
Expressing the views of Hayden W. 
Wheeler & Co., Messrs. Newton H. Rogers 
and Arthur L. Nichols called attention to the 
increased demand during the past year for 
designs containing very fine and large gems 
and particularly odd shaped diamonds in 
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BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY IN LATEST DE: 


work on, our manufacturers should be able 
to progress both on the side of art and 
craftsmanship in the year to come. 


Morse Bros. 


“Fancy stones, we have found dominate 
in the demand for fine jewelry from our 
customers during the past year,” said Ben- 
jamin Morse of Morse Bros. “By fancy 
stones, I include particularly diamonds out of 
the usual shape, such as marquise, baguette, 
and emerald cut.” The most important 
change in design according to Mr. Morse, 
was the tendency to elaborateness and to fine 
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sult of this tendency, there has been a call 
for very large finer melée in the use ot 
various jewelry pieces. 

“Personally,” said Mr. Morse, “we do 
not feel that Paris has much of an effect 
on designs as far as we are concerned—that 
is the jewelry desigus that come from there. 
Paris may have a gencral effect on the gown 
styles but the jeweiry designs of our Ameri- 
can artists we find are more attractive and 
in many ways ahead of those that we get 
from Paris, and, at least, are more in ac- 
cord with the American buyers taste in 
jewelry.” 





baguette, marquise, emerald and similar cuts. 
This. they considered the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the change of the past year but 
whether the public demand for the stones 
of this character caused the modification in 
ns or whether the designs brought 
in the demand for the stones, could not 
definitely be determined. Messrs. Rogers 
and Nichols believe it was probable that the 
call for these stones have modified the de- 
signs. 

On the whole, they felt that the taste in 
jewelry during the past year had showed a 
decided improvement. Designs were grow- 
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ARTISTIC BRACELET, RING AND BROOCH 
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ing more and more artistic and today Amer- 
ican jewelry held a unique place in the prod- 
ucts of the world for its art element as well 
as its perfection of workmanship and the 
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European designers as the American design- 
ers here know the trade, know what is 
wanted, and how to satisfy the public de- 
mand and are thoroughly capable of originat- 
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Byard F. Brogan 
The outstanding note in jewelry manufac- 
turing for 1926 was the demand for fancy 
cut diamonds such as baguettes and navettes 
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A PLATE OF ARTISTIC DIAMOND JEWELRY BY HAYDEN W. WHEELER & CO. 


quality of the gems generally used, they 


ing masterpieces in keeping with this demand 


said B. F. Brogan, Philadelphia. So far 


as our experience goes there was no decided 
change in styles during the year. Like all 
other manufacturers of fine jewelry we con- 


that will stand with the best work produced 
in the world today. We can well get along 
without help from Paris. 


said. 
Our manufacturers now féel that we 
are in no way dependent on Paris or other 
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stantly are striving for originality ‘and this 
of course brings some changes in design 
but none that were sufficiently striking to 
mention. Platinum still is the wanted metal 
with white gold a good second. So far as 
we are able to see, the one notable change 
was the demand for more intricate designs 
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American jewelry workers is equal and in 
some cases superior to that abroad. 
“Goods most in demand were bracelets, 
brooches, and rings, but scarf pins showed 
an increased demand, indicating their return 
to popularity. The straight line bracelet was 
popular but practically everything in these 
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shapes, and while these make beautiful or- 
naments, yet if ever broken up they lose 
their value and their owners must purchase 
new jewelry to replace them. In this way 
the trade is helped by this tendency. 
Another notable thing during 1926 in Mr. 
Kind’s experience was the tendency to buy 
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BRACELET, 


on mountings, this calling for more artistic 
engraving. 

“It has been our experience that whatever 
changes in style are made by the French or 
other European jewelry manufacturers has 
no perceptible effect on our American crafts- 
men or designers. Whatever changes in 
designs or workmanship are made here are 
due entirely to American conditions and 
the demands of the American trade. For- 
eign influence is apparently mil on fine 
jewelry in this country. American designs 
are just as beautiful, perhaps not so futuris- 
tic, and the craftsmanship nowadays of 
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BROCCH AND WATCH DESIGNS BY G. 
lines went well, both the high priced and 
those offered at more popular rates.” 


S. Kind & Sons 


3aguettes and other fancy cuts were the 
distinguishing note of the fine jewelry of 
1926 in the opinion of Frank Kind, head of 
S. Kind & Sons, who keeps a keen eye on 
the trend in jewelry styles during the year. 
While Mr. Kind believes this trend will be 
a passing one, he sees a redeeming feature 
in it. Many large stones held in families 
for generations, in some instances, have 
been brought in to be recut into the fancy 


POHLI 


the larger stones, round ones being pre- 
ferred, as a rule. 

The increased demand for wrist watches, 
both men’s and women’s, was another thing 
of note during the year. As for anything 
especially distinctive in jewelry styles, Mr. 
Kind contends that there has been nothing 
of the kind since 1914. Whether this is a 
result of the World War, which started in 
that year, he does not attempt to explain. 

European designs do have an influence on 
American designers, Mr. Kind holds, but 
with strong modifications, as a rule. The 
Frenchman, for instance, he says, dreams 
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1852 - SEVENTY- FIVE YEARS - 1927 


HE Wheeler tradition has come down through the years bearing 

the banner of service—and it is this all pervading purpose that 
has kept the Wheeler organization always fit in morale and per- 
sonnel to maintain its position among the Jeaders by creating and 
manufacturing Jewelry of Distinction. 


If EXPERIENCE counts for anything—ours is at your disposal 
If REPUTATION gives your trade confidence—you may trade on ours 
If ORIGINALITY attracts your customers—Wheeler styles will help you make sales. 


If QUALITY is an essential—then you can depend on Wheeler merchandise to give 
full satisfaction. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


The Wheeler Trade Mark (ii) of Quality — Service 


ts your Guarantee and Satisfaction 


CHaydenW. Wheeler & Co.Inc 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


- 58 West 40th Street « New Vork-: 
Telephone Longacre 7300 : 
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bits of pure artistry, delicate pieces of work, 
which, however, are too delicate, too flimsy 
for American taste. Americans do not like 
the sharp corners in European jewelry 
pieces. But after all, the French design, 
modified to suit American prejudices in 
favor of more substantial work, affects all 
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can designers, although the latter many 
times get an idea from foreign pieces. But 
in the main, the character of European 
jewelry is such that substance is sacrificed 
to art and this is repugnant to American 
feeling which prefers real value to fanci- 
ful designs no matter how artistic in the 
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ing generally preferred for them. Neither 
in platinum or white gold was there any 
great change in design excepting possibly 
in watches so far as white gold was con- 
cerned, while in platinum bracelets the trend 
was more conservative, the medium widths 
being from one-half to an inch. Bracelets 
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JACQUES KREISLER & CO. 





SIX NEW 


jewelry wherever made outside of purely 
Oriental countries. 

The growing demand for the larger dia- 
monds has been noted by Mr. Kind, who 
adds that baguette and other fancy cuts 
were popular but that the trend seems to 
be to a return to the round cut for these 
stones, not only in diamonds but in other 
precious stones as well. 


J. E. Caldwell & Co. 


In the opinion of George Moore, of the 
firm of J. E. Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, 
French or other European designs in fine 
jewelry have no great influence on Ameri- 


WATCH 


view of foreign designers. Americans pre- 
fer straight lines and less fancy or flimsy 
work. Mr. Moore’s view is that, while 
mere beauty is the keynote of the Parisian 
designer of jewelry, his American compeer 
goes in for a combination of beauty and 
solid value which is the more attractive to 
American ideas. 

In Mr. Moore’s opinion the baguette and 
other fancy cuts in diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones were the outstanding features 
of 1926 in fine jewelry. Bracelets main- 
tained their lead. Large stones were more 
popular than ever but had no special influ- 
ence on designs, the plainer mountings be- 


BRACELET DESIGNS BY JAC QUES KREISLER & CO. 


had an increased call, while there was a fall- 
ing off to some extent in the demand for bar 
pins and brooches. Pendants were popular. 


Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


Popularity of the larger diamonds and ex- 
treme simplicity in their setting are stressed 
by Andrew Alexander, vice president ot 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Philadelphia, 
as one of the outstanding trends in fine 
jewelry so far as Philadelphia is concerned. 
Round stones are the favorites, and the de- 
mand for them is increasing steadily. 

“The baguette and other fancy cuts were 
the outstanding note in jewelry styles for 
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YOKELSON-COOPER, Inc. 


ANNOUNCES 


that Mr. BERNAkpD Coorer has resigned as officer and 
stockholder of the above concern and is no longer 
associated with or connected with the said corporation 
in any capacity whatsoever. 


YokKiLson-Coorer, Inc. is continuing at the same ad- 
dress, 106 Fulton St. with an organization intact for 
carrying on the same service of furnishing and setting 
precious and semi-precious stones. 


The trade is also asked to tase notice that pursuant to 
an agreement with Mr. BERNARD Cooper the trade 
mark “Eureka” will be discontinued. The said trade 
mark has been assigned to Joseph Yokelson and 
Ber:.ard Cooper individually. 


Atten’ion is, however, called to the fact that “Eu- 
reka” is not to be used by anvore in connection with 
gems of any kind. 


We further announce that Mr. HENRY JOSEPH, one of our 
staff, is returning aboard the Aquitania, after spending two 
months abroad reorganizing our foreign office, which will 
be located at 6 Rue de Provence, Paris, France. Mr. Joseph 
has carried his work to a point where our facilities for 
handling large import orders are far better than they ever 
were in the past. We are in a position to outbid in price on 
our well known fine quality merchandise. 


Complicated work and precision calibre our specialty— 


service of the best. 


YOKELSON -COOPER, Inc. 


Importers, Cutters and Setters of 


PRECIOUS STONES 
106 Fulton Street NEW YORK 


Paris OrFFICE—6 RUE DE PROVENCE 
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1926,” said Mr. Alexander, “but I do not “The increased demand for pearls and many cases eliminating the colored calibre 
know how long this will continue. At pres- pearl necklaces, especially in the middle west, stones used so generally in recent years,” 
ent there has been no sign of a reaction, but is very gratifying.” says Frank Milhening of J. Milhening, Inc., 
one never can tell about a style change. It J. Milhening, Inc. Chicago. “The tendency in style change 


comes as suddenly as the fad itself. So far Fe : ; : ae 
as I can discern, there was no great change During 1926, fine platinum jewelry had during the past year was for more simplic- 


in styles in fine jewelry such as bracelets, 
pendants and bar pins. One outstanding fea- 
ture was the continued popularity of the 
wrist watch. As to influence of style 
changes on white gold I know nothing, as 
we use none of it in our fine jewelry. 

“In the general line, bracelets led the 
procession in popularity, the demand con- 
tinuing all through the year and showing 
a steady increase over 1925. These went to 
extremes in styles, the wide and narrow 
being most popular with less call for the 
intermediate sizes. 

“Naturally, European designs have some 
effect on American made jewelry, but I do 
not believe it is of the extent which some 
people believe. Much depends upon the en- 
vironment. A piece of jewelry that would 
be of the most beautiful and daintiest ap- 
pearance in Paris, for instance, loses some 
of that attraction when seen over here. As 
a general rule, the American designer com- 
bines beauty with a more solid value and 
American purchasers realize that fact more “Cas 9: 
and more.” “Tereeaee 
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Juergens & Andersen Co. 


“The outstanding feature was the general 
demand for finer and larger articles,” said 
Wm. F. Juergens, of the Juergens & Ander- 
sen Co., Chicago. “Bracelets were the leaders. 
There was also an increased demand for the 
medium and larger sized rings in emerald 
cuts and marquise shaped diamonds. Also, 
for larger emerald and sapphire rings, both 
single-stone and three-stone effects, with 
fancy shaped diamonds. 

“Fine diamonds, sautoir pendants in the 
simple effects, also came to the front the 
latter part of the year. 

“The calls for larger effects in all of these 
articles, in my opinion, was caused by the 
great amount of present style imitation 
jewelry, with brooches being the exception. 
The style in this particular line being the 
smaller and medium sized rectangular and 
panel effect brooches. 

“Tt is my opinion that the European styles 
do not have the general effect in this market STRIKING PENDANTS AND OTHER PIECES BY JUERGENS & ANDERSEN CO. 
as formerly. Changes in styles and designs 
are due to change in general conditions in the tendency to incorporate odd shapes in ity in design and in general treatment. 
this country. diamonds to the decorative treatment, in “As I look over business of last year I 
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TWO NEW BRACELET DESIGNS BY JUERGENS & ANDERSEN CO. 
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PARIS OFFICE: 





* MEDINA EMERALDS 
are the nearest approach 


to the genuine emerald 
ever produced. 
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“MEDINA 
EMERALDS 


tmported exclusively by 


COOPER & BRASE 


(formerly connected with Yokelson-Cooper, Inc.) 


Importers 


Cutters and Setters 


of 


Precious and Semi-precious Stones 


COOPER & BRASE 


22 West 48th Street,.New York 


Bryant 3335 


15 FAUBOURG MONTMARTRE 





February 2, 1927 
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cannot see where any’ one article stood out 
as practically desirable. From the selling 
standpoint, rings as usual lead in the jewel- 
ry stores, as rings do lead. But there is 
nothing. outstanding. 

“I do not believe that the European styles 
have as much effect on this country as they 
formerly did. If the tendency is simplicity 
there is no inspiration in European styles. 

“Fancy diamonds enhance the cost of 
jewelry and mountings and it is far better 
for the trade. If they are wanted, the in- 
dividual will pay for them. It has been a 
great surprise to the small retail dealer to 
see the better and more expensive pieces go.” 


Schumer Bros. Co. 

“Parisian styles or European ideas don’t 
mean a thing in this section of the United 
States,” said John Schumer, president of the 
Schumer Bros. Co., Cincinnati. “The 
craftsmen of Europe cannot hold a candle 
to the better class creators in this country 
as they simply do not know how to work 
out pretty mountings.. Their sole idea 
across the water is that of simply throwing 
something around a precious stone while the 
inguenity and enterprise of us Americans is 
that of adding to the lustre of a gem by 
creating:a suitable mounting in which to en- 
hance the beauty of diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds and other stones. 

“Our. greatest trouble seems in being un- 
able to hold the ideas that are created right 
in this shop as we find many examples of 
our mountings a little while after they leave 
this place. We couldn’t be bothered trying 
to copy any styles that come from Paris as 
we are too busy developing our own ideas. 
When diamond salesmen, who have been in 
Paris and other European centers, show 
us some of the designs that were worked 
out over there we look them over in order 
to be sociable but as yet we haven’t found 
a thing among them that could add to the 
beautiful mountings that are produced right 
here in Cincinnati.” 


Joseph Noterman & Co. 

“The creation of novelties in the use of 
crystals, beads, white metal, brilliants and 
imitation stones of all types had a tendency 
to place handicaps on the development of 
genuine platinum and diamond jewelry,” 
declared Edgar Noterman, president of 
Joseph Noterman & Co., Cincinnati. “The 
prolific use of these novelties took away the 


G,INc. 


J. MLLHENIN 


DESIGNS BY J. 
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interest of those who might have been in- 
clined to buy the higher priced and more 
genuine articles. It seems to me that the 
general .trend. of. the trade in selling was 
toward cheaper merchandise and because of 
this, department stores, gift shops and other 
smaller places have interfered seriously with 
the proper development of precious stone 
merchandise which the higher grade jewel- 
ers of this county would like to put out. 
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to buy the best. However, there has not 
been any outstanding changes with the pos- 
sible exception of calibre emeralds utilized 
in the making of fine platinum pieces.” 


The Dorst Co. 


“The outstanding development in the jew- 
elry designing during 1926 was that calling 
for the use of fancy shaped stones in the 
creation of fine pieces,” according to Arno 


J. MILHENING, INc. 





PENDANT, WATCH AND BROOCHES BY J. MILHENING, INC. 


The introduction of the cheaper grade of 
merchandising jewelry comes directly to us 
from Europe and temporarily halted the de- 
velopment of American artistry in fashion- 
ing new backgrounds for gems of the first 
water. 

“Whatever change has been effected in the 
styles of the highest class jewelry was for 
the better as these, newer styles found a 
ready market from those who are inclined 








MILHENING, INC., SHOWING -THE LATEST EFFECTS IN WIDE BRACELETS 





Dorst, president of the Dorst Co., Cincinnati, 
O., who stated that the most important 
changes were due to. fancy shapes achieved 
in diamonds which distinguished the fruitful 
passing 12 months from the _ foregoing 
years in which jewelry started coming into 
its own as far as original creations were 
concerned in the United States. The -bag- 
uettes, square cut and emerald cut diamonds 
permitted greater iiberties in the designing 
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of jewelry and started the working out of 
mewer ideas in the pieces that help adorn 
the gowns of women and also the women 
themselves. The only originality was that 
achieved in the development of fine pieces 
which today show to greater advantage when 
they have the square or oblong effect due 
to the new method of cutting stones. 

Mr. Dorst does not thing that anything 
coming out of Europe has any appreciable 
effect on original American ideas as the 
manufacturing jewelers of this country have 
long been working out their own ideas of 
jewelry pieces. 





Note: We regret that owing to lack of 
time, as well as space, we are unable to pub- 
lish interviews with a number of other of 
the leading manufacturers and designers in 
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In these pieces, Oriental carved emeralds, 
the very newest in valuable gems, are prom- 
inent and are shown cut in Indian designs. 

The figure itself is the work 6f an emi- 
nent designer of magazine covers, F. Dun- 
can, whose beautiful pastel, both in the orig- 
inal and its reproductions, have been univer- 
sally ‘admired in the jewelry trade. Mr. 
Duncan was the creator of the pastel figure 
used in the cover last year and Messrs. 
Oscar Heyman & Bros. the designers of the 
jewelry which was then also used. His fig- 
ure this year is considered as attractive as 
that of a year ago, which at the time was 
hailed as one of the most beautiful faces that 
he had produced in recent years. 

The combination of this perfect pastel, 
with the exquisite jewelry made of the most 
up-to-date character, is an achievement 
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Lore of the Amethyst 





i you were born in February, the amethyst 

is your natal stone. Wear one constantly, 
for it prevents violent passions and appe- 
tites and it brings peace of mind after the 
overcoming of temptation and after conflict. 
The “Book of Seals” says: “A bear, if en- 
graved on an amethyst, will put to flight 
demons, and preserve from drunkenness.” 
The amethyst is dedicated to bishops—but 
also to Bacchus. The Medieval soldier wore 
an amethyst to protect him in battle. The 
wearer of an amethyst is under the protec- 
tion of Venus, Jupiter, and Mars—deities of 
love, power and war. Old documents inform 
us that the amethyst should be worn espe- 
cially on Thursdays, and it must be set in 
copper. 





“ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR RINGS AND BROOCHES BY THE DORST CO. 


the trade on the subject of trend in style, 
but the foregoing are sufficient to give an 
adequate idea of the influences which have 
directed the change in jewelry ornamenta- 
tion of the last year, particularly the fine 
jewelry. There can be little doubt from the 
Opinions expressed by those who know, that 
the American designer, as the final arbiter, 
has come into his own, and that Paris no 
longer dominates American jewelry design 
as it may have done in the past—Editor. 


Jewelry On the Cover Design 

Before closing the article, attention should 
be called to the jewelry which appears on 
the figure on the cover of this issue. This 
jewelry was especially designed for the oc- 
casion by Oscar Heyman & Bros., of New 
York. Each piece with which the figure 
is ornamented is practically the last word in 
jewelry of the. present day, whether hair or- 
nament, earringjinecklace, bracelet or ring. 


which has brought us many messages of con- 
gratulation and seems to have pleased the 
leading artists and designers of the industry. 
We acknowledge with gratitude these mes- 
sages and letters of commendation that have 
already come in from our friends in the 
trade on this subject, not only on our own 
behalf but on behalf of the artist and jewel- 
ry designers created the work. 
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Kumor has it that Gape Hausmann is go- 
ing to be chairman of the new boxing com- 
mission soon to be installed by Governor 
Simpson. The Hausmanns, Gabe and Louis, 
are both widely known in sporting circles. 
Louis Hausmann is one the board of gov- 
ernors of the Louisiana Jockey Club. When 
asked about becoming chairman of the box- 
ing commission, Gabe Hausmann said that 
the matter had been mentioned to him and 
that he had it under consideration. 


The ancient Roman ladies wore the ame- 
thyst as a charm to hold the affection of 
their husbands, while the Medieval German 
gent wore an amethyst because it attracted 
to him the love of noble women—and saved 
him from thieves. 

Violet, the amethyst color, is composed 
of red and blue, which are symbols for true 
power and light. The amethyst was dedi- 
cated to St. Valentine, who is said to have 
worn that gem engraved with the figure of 
cupid. Cleopatra’s ring was said to have 
consisted of an amethyst, and¢ you know 
what it did for her.—G. W. C.- 








Smiles from Exchanges 
A collection attorney received an account 
accompanied by a request that he “move 
heaven and earth to get this scoundrel.” He 
replied: “There would be no use in moving 
either locality in this instance. The debtor 
died last week.” 
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The Rediscovery of Etruscan Grain 


Working 


7} VERY student of the art of jewelry pro- 
duction will remember how the ancient 
Ftruscan jewelers coated , jewels, even 
spheres, with almost microscopically minute 
granules of gold, each perfect globules, and 
arranged in lines or refined patterns. The 
Italian jeweler Castellani, in the middle of 
last century, was the first to find a technique 
which would produce this effect, after all the 
past genuises, including Cellini, had given it 
up in despair. Now, the production of these 
infinitesimally small globules, once discov- 
ered, Castellani’s next perplexing task was 
how to solder them on their base in true pat- 
tern formation. He succeeded by substitut- 
ing arseniates for borax as a flux. He filed 
the solder into an impalpable dust. 

In his MEDIAEVAL CRAFTSMANSHIP AND 
THE MopERN AMATEUR, Newton Wethered 
expresses some ideas of his own as to the 
ancient Etruscan technique of soldering. He 
writes as follows: 

“It may be of interest to compare the older 
methods which Castellani appears to have re- 
jected. Pliny, in his fifth chapter of the thir- 
ty-third book, speaks of chrysocolla, or mal- 
achite, as being used to solder gold, mixed 
with nitre and other ingredients in a brazen 
mortar. Theophilus, in addition to a method 
which has already been quoted, mentions a 
mixture of wood ash, lye, soap, and pig fat 


which is rubbed on to copper. This is heated. 


red hot, cooled in water, and the ‘burnt’ cop- 
per is scraped off. This residue, containing 
a compound of copper, is mixed with the al- 
kaline lye mixture once more, boiled and 
ground. The result, he says, is a solder for 
gold. Benvenuto Cellini describes gold sol- 
dering with venderaine (acetate of copper) 
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“At first sight these methods would appear 
perplexing in the highest degree; but the 
connection will be understood when it is re- 


or verdigris. This is ground into a paint 
with borax and nitre, and applied along the 


joins. He then heated the object on char- 
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METRIC WATCH CO. 














THREE ELABORATE WATCH DESIGNS BY METRIC WATCH CO. 
' (See text cn pages 139-169) 


membered that a solder is an alloyed metal 
which melts sooner than the metal which it 
is proposed to unite. The curious fact ex- 


coal until the ‘first skin of the gold begins to 
move.’ It is then sprinkled with water to 
stop the melting going further. 
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STRIKING EFFECTS IN DIAMOND AND ONYX JEWELRY BY PHOEL & SCHALLER 


(See text cn pages 139-169) 
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PLATINUM - DIAMOND 
Bracelets 


ALES opportunities are restricted 
to the assortments you have in 
your cases when the customer 
calls ... unless you have an out- 
side contact that can deliver on 
short notice just the type of 
article the customer is seek- 
ing. Then, in addition to 
an assured sale, the quick 
turnover means greater 

net profit for you. 


For thirty-four years this house has 
enabled dealers to bridge the gap 
between limitations of stock and 
the customer’s wants. Artistic 
designing, finest workmanship 
and supreme quality charac- 
terize all our offerings. A 
wire, letter or phone call 

will bring you the partic- 

ular pieces which you 

may require. ~~ ~% 


In addition to bracelets we carry a complete line of rings. 
bar pins, circles, watches, pendants and loose goods. 








_ Adaffe & Son 


Established 1892 


10 West 4725t. - 


New York City 
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ists that a metal may be mixed with an- 
other metal which is more obstinate than it- 
self in melting—yet the combination of the 
two may be more fusible than either of the 
two original metals. * * * Now, mala- 
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ble alloy which will act as a solder. In our 
modern practice we use a small sheet or 
stick of solder which: is composed of certain 
proportions of metals melted together. The 
mixture has been, in this instance, already 
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used the most direct, though probably in 
practice the less reliable, method of all, the 
result being precisely the same in both cases. 

“A historical coincidence of some interest 
exists in connection with the use of mala- 
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chite and verdigris are, respectively, carbo- 
nates and acetates of copper, ‘verdigris’ be- 
ing a term commonly applied to any ‘green- 
ing’ of copper. With either of these com- 
pounds can be introduced the necessary 
amount of the foreign metal to form a fusi- 


made. If the ancients used malachite or ver- 
digris, they were introducing copper con- 
tained in these compounds instead of in a 
form in which it had already been incorpo- 
rated bv melting. In fact, they appear to 
have skipped a stage in the proceedings and 


chite for soldering purposes. Pliny, writing 
in the first century, A. D., mentions that tab- 
lets covered with a malachite paint had been 
found which the Egyptian women used for 
painting their eyes. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the Egyptian goldsmiths may 
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have made use of the same substance. If any 
doubt exists as to whether these old methods 
are actually practicable, the reader can be 
assured that the Cellini method with verdi- 
gris does certainly work with gold grains and 
wire. The cohesion is absolutely firm—and 
that without leaving any trace behind, after 
pickling in acid. 

“The perfection of the method is illustrated 
in a way that a mixed alloy fails to equal. 
There seems to be no reason why a com- 
pound of copper carbonate, such as mala- 
chite, should not do equally well. If a paint 
of this character were used to mark out a 
design upon gold, it is feasible to imagine 
that an experienced workman should be able 
to distribute his gold granules evenly upon 
the sticky areas of paint, apply the necessary 
heat—preferably from below in order not to 
disturb the positions of the granules—and 
thus complete the process of a firm solder- 
ing in the ancient manner.”—C. W. C. 








Léonard Rosenthal on “Trade Secrets” 


exhaustive work entitled “Au 


N his 
I Royaume de la Perle” (Kingdom of the 
Pearl), which Léonard Rosenthal gave to 
public in 


the 1921, he inserted quite a 
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quantity of educative matter concerning the 
pricing and marketing of pearls. For which 
“disclosures” he was duly reprobated by 
members of his profession. In his small 
book, entitled “4a Jardin des Gemmes,”’ pub- 





RING DESIGNS BY THE OSTBY & 
lished in 1925, the author devotes a chapter 
of seven pages to vindication of his pub- 
licity of these facts. He says: 

“The true secret of success in negotiating 



















DESIGNS OF DIAMOND BROOCHES, RING, BRACELET AND WATCH FOR GOLDSMITH, STERN & CO. 


(See text on pages 139 to 169) 
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precious stones is the possession of talent 
for the work. One may know the mine 
lodes, the cutting of stones, their quality; 
etc., but that does not suffice, 
‘ihe difficulty is to know how to assign a 


OST®8Y & BARTON CO, 


¢ 


BARTON CO. (See iexrt on pages 139 to 169) 
price, nearly exact to nearly 10 per cent, 
70 each stone; they are all distinct through 
their color, their shape; their weight, their 
purity, their orient. No one resembles its 
neighbor. Here a special sense intervenes, 
the genius of expertise or the flair of the 
buyer. The ‘mandalin,’ about which some 
Indian writers speak, is as rare today as 
ever. 

“There are merchants who vegetate all 
their lives in this profession; hundreds of 
new ones arrive to open a path, lose their 
fortune and retire without success. And one 
day an outsider appears, often quite a young 
man, who immediately reveals himself 
superior to his elders and astonishes his 
colleagues with his capacity and courage. 
In spite of the considerable amount of busi- 
ness, the number of merchants in the 
precious stone trade has not augmented 10 
per cent. in 10 years. What tact is needed 
in a profession where each day brings new 
events which make a change in the value of 
a stone; fashion, the question of supply and 
demand, the political happiness or misery of 
a country, the general enrichment or im- 
poverishment? Here enters still another 
factor—the exchange. During the war the 
frane’s fluctuations changed the price of a 
stone from 20 to 25 per cent., often in the 
space of a month.” 

Here the author relates concerning the 
economic relationships between France, Eng- 
land, the United States, and Germany, after 
the war, and their effect on the precious 
stone market. He tells of the great influx 
into unprepared Paris, badly lighted, short 
of accommodations. Yet these strangers 
came to enjoy a Paris life and purchase 
jewels and precious stones at the low and 
rapidly falling value of the franc. ‘Mean- 
while,” he says, “everybody knew the secret 
of possible success. It seemed to me suffi- 
cient proof was furnished to my colleagues 
and they had to admit that the secrets were 
running all over the streets; but the enter- 
prising ones are not legion and only those 
who are capable could turn matters into 
money.” 








The Sibert’s Jewelry Store, Waterloo, Ia., 
was recently damaged by fire. 
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An Expert’s New “Enamelling” 


Text-Book 





N 1917 was published the first edition of 
I the Manuel Pratique de lEmaillage sur 
Metaux, by M. Louis-Elié Millenet and 
received large sales. An English transla- 
tion by H. de Koningh has just appeared 
(1926) published by Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, London, under the title ENAMELLING 
on METAL. 

As there have been quite a number of 





PLATINUM EFFECTS BY BROD & CO. 
(See text cn pages 139 to 169) 


text-books published on the subject of en- 
amel work on metal, the author’s prefatorial 
statement surprises: “Never, so far as we 
have ascertained, has a member of the craft 
taken upon himsélf to set down, in however 
brief a manner, but clearly and soundly, 
his own practical knowledge for the benefit 
of whomsoever desired to initiate or perfect 
himself in the difficult art of enamelling 
metals. It is therefore with a firm desire 
to fill in an undoubted blank in this domain, 
and in response to oft-repeated requests, that 
I have set myself the task of compiling 
this modest manual.” Concerning his pre- 
decessors, he says: “Certain authors have 
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dowered the art with voluminous works, 
serving up empirical and out-of-date for- 
mulae, without ever overpassing the bounds 
of a compilation both servile and blind.” 

Now, as to the author who makes such 
claims, we cannot deny that to him is given 
the perfect knowledge and craftmanship of 
the art he is discussing and exposing. A 
worthy tradition is the great advance in the 
process of fluxing made by Geneva’ (“Emaux 
de Geneve”), Switzerland. The house of 
Louis Dufaux, Pére, was founded in Geneva 
in 1835, and its fine work in the manufactur- 
ing of the enamels had been continued by 
the widow (Vve Millenet-Dufaux). Her 
nephew, Louis Millenet, the author of the 
booklet, carries on the works with sustained 
reputation. Thus we are aware that the 
writer is not only practically informed but is 
an expert in the art of enamelling and has 
high reputation for his work. Details of 
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the furniture’ and tools of the shop. The 
author divides the working spaces into: (1) 
the enamelling shop; (2) the first labora- 
tory and (3) the second laboratory, giving 
the equipment for each. He next devotes 
a chapter to “furnaces and their accessories.” 

Brief chapters follow on: Acids and 
filtered water; the technics of enamel- 
ling (25 pages); the art of the enameller 
(31 pages); engine turning; pailkons and 
their application; matt enamels; filing and 
polishing enamels; on the hardening and 
softening of enamels; repairs; etc. In Part 
II is given a brief survey on the principles 
of painting on enamels.—C. W. C. 








Charles A. Starbuck, president of the 
New York Airbrake Co., who died re- 
cently leaving as an estate a “most gor- 
geous collection of valueless securities” hav- 
ing a face value of more than $5,000,000 and 





AN ELABORATE BROOCH DESIGN BY FARBER-KRAYSLER & BRO, 


the ancient family of Dufaux are to be 
found in the “Dictionnaire des Artistes 
suisses.” As the title page informs us the 
work (comprised within 112 pages) is “a 
practical manual on enamelling and painting 
on enamel as applied particularly to gold 
and silver ware and art metal work.” 
Numerous illustrations afford the reader 
a glimpse into the methods of handwork 
of the different processes as well as of 
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(See text on pages 139 to 169) 


who actually left more than $500,000 in 
debts, is remembered by old residents of 
Lockport, N. Y., as a clerk in what was 
then known as the J. L. Davison jewelry 
store, at 101 Main St. He later went to 
New York where he obtained a position 
with a New York jewelry firm. From 
there he went to Watertown, N. Y., where 
he joined the air brake company which he 
was head at the time of his death. 





(See text on pages 139 to 169) 
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While the organization of La Salle, Jewelers, is 
generally devoted to the designing and creating of 
a regular line of fine Platinum jewelry a specific 
department is maintained for the speedy and satis 
factory handling of special orders. @ In this manner 
even arush order is produced with the same pains 
taking care that is evident in all La Salle Jewelry. 
@ It is natural then, that special orders requiring 
both skill and speed be sent to La Salle. It is equally 
natural that La Salle in turn should consistently 
support its reputation of delivering superior work 
on time and right. 4 May we suggest that you 
send us your next special order and learn the La Salle 
idea of dependable special delivery? 
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ready for your discerning inspection. We will 
be glad to show it to you. Write, phone or wire. 
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For and Against Luster 


HE old and familiar saying that it takes 

all kinds to make a world hold good 
even in the matter of admiration of color. 
Newton Wethered, in his MEDIAEVAL 
CRAFTSMANSHIP, typifies this with the fol- 
lowing words: 

“While dwelling chiefly on enamel color, 
we have not as yet considered the question 
as to whether a lustrous color is, after all, 
a beautiful type of color. A prejudice on 
this matter has at any rate to be reckoned 
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streams and to morning dews which kept 
me from yielding the point to him. One is 
apt always to generalise too quickly in such 
matters; but there can be no question that 
luster is destructive of loveliness in color, 
as it is of intelligibility in form. Whatever 
may be the pride of a young beauty in the 
knowledge that her eyes shine (though per- 
haps even eyes are most beautiful in dim- 
ness) she would be sorry if her cheeks did, 
and which of us would wish to polish a 
rose?’ 


“Which of us indeed? But this, after all 
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It might be well to recall, in this context, 
the shunning of lustrous colors in Japanese 
art—and who shall deny full mead of praise 
to the artists of the land of the rising sun? 
Art is, above all, temperamental. In its 
place and with the different esthetic dispo- 
sitions, bright and matt chromatic effects 
each have their advantages. And their com- 
bination in polychrome is a “joy forever.”— 
CS =. 


H. L. Barton, who was formerly connected 
with William E. Mount, Pueblo, Colo., has 
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with amongst those who deny the beauty of 
gems for their sparkle and regard with dis- 
favor even gold because it glitters. Such 
an adverse opinion has the support of 
Ruskin, who, discussing incidentally a prob- 
lem of color, expressed no half-hearted judg- 
ment on the matter. He speaks of an argu- 
ment with a friend who tried to persuade 
him that ‘luster was an ignobleness in any- 
thing,’ and admits that ‘it was only fear of 
treason to ladies’ eyes and to mountain 


is said and done, is only an objection to 
brightness in itself as a quality. It is true 
that neither does a rose need polish to en- 
hance its beauty nor a lily any disfigure- 
ment of gold leaf.” Here, however, the 
writer calls attention to the poets’ praises 
of the buttercup’s “tiny polished urn.” “The 
appeal to Nature,” the writer continues, “is 
scarcely convincing. She is too versatile an 
artist to confine her technique to any one 
precise order of superficial beauty.” 


(See text on pages 139-169) 


leased a space 50 by 100 feet, at 109 W. 
Main St., Cherryvale, Kans., where he has 
opened a jewelry store. The latest and best 
fixtures have been installed, which helps to 
make the store one of the most attractive in 
southeastern Kansas. Mr. Barton bought 
out the G. M. Butler Jewelry Co. The con- 
cern was in business for many years at 
Cherryvale and retired from business, selling 
out the entire stock at auction at Christmas- 
time. 
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GRACEFUL DESIGNS SUBMITTED BY THE D. & I. JEWELRY MFG. CO. (See 


text on pages 139-169) 
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The Story of Copper, Bronze, and Brass 











S ILVER, gold and platinum get their mer- 
its praised daily the world over. But 
humble copper finds few literary friends to 
spend ink on the subject copper—unless we 
except a few notes on the metal included in 
books concerning the antiques and beaten 
work of the coppersmith for the use of col- 
lectors of bronzes, old copper, brass and 
pewter ware. Yet copper was the base of 
all the lovely Sheffield Plate of our grand- 
fathers, and copper is, to this day, a neces- 
sity to the goldsmith in his alloys and else- 
where. Hence the few words by A. F. 
Payne, in his “Art Metalwork,” should be 
of interest to our readers. He says: 


per was known and used, because tin was not 
found in the countries bordering on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It could not 
have been used, therefore, until trade with 
Western Europe had been established, when 
the Phoenicians brought tin from Britain. 
“The Egyptians drew their supply of cop- 
per from Arabia, and it is supposed that one 
of the objects that Rameses the Great had 
in view when he dug the canal across the 
isthmus of Suez, about the year 1350 B. C., 
was to connect the copper producing terri- 
tory of the Arabian peninsula with his king- 
dom on the Nile. * * * The Israelites 
had bronze weapons in the time of King 
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“Copper is one of the six metals mentioned 
in the Old Testament, and is the most im- 
portant of the seven mentioned by ancient 
historians. It was known and used by the 
people seven generations after Adam, as we 
are told that Tubal-Cain was the instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron (Genesis 
4:22). Greek historians relate that copper 
was found by Cadmus on the island of 
Euboea, near the town of Chalkos, and cop- 
per is called chalkos by the ancient historian 
Homer in his writings. 

“The Romans knew copper by the name 
of cyprum, which was later changed to cup- 
rum, both names being derived from that of 
the island Cyprus in the Mediterranean Sea, 
where the Phoenicians had mined copper at 
a very early date. The island of Cyprus 
was dedicated by the ancients to the goddess 
Venus and copper later came to be known by 


the astronomical sign of the planet Venus, , 


The old Hebrew manuscripts make no dis- 
tinction between pure copper and the alloy 
with tin which at the present time is known 
as bronze, but which the translators rendered 
by the word brass. This alloy could not 
have been made use of until long after cop- 
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David. Homer, the Greek poet, represents 
his heroes as fighting with arms made of 
bronze. The Colossus of Rhodes, one of 
seven wonders of the world, an enormous 
figure of a man that stood across the en- 
trance to the harbor of the ancient city of 
Rhodes, was made of bronze. This figure 
was completed in the year 280 B. C., was 
110 feet high, and is a remarkable proof of 
the abundance of copper and of the skill of 
the workers of that early date. When the 
Spaniard Pizarro conquered Peru in 1533 he 
found that they were well acquainted with 
the properties of copper and bronze, and used 
the alloys of copper and tin to make the tools 
that they used in building the vast aqueducts 
and temples for which they are famous. 
x * x 

“The early money of the Romans was of 
bronze, and sometimes of an alloy of copper 
and zinc, now known as brass. During the 
reign of Julius Cesar, about 95 years before 
the birth of Christ, coins were made of pure 
copper. During the middle ages, beginning 
about the ninth century, we find a very im- 
portant use of copper and its alloy that 
developed with the spread of the Christian 
religion. Church bells which are made of an 
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alloy of copper and tin are first made men- 
tion of in the church records of the seventh 
century. They were brought into general 
use by Charlemagne, king of the Franks, 
who in the year 800 was crowned Emperor 
of the Romans by the Pope and took the 
name of Carolus Augustus. The use of 
bronze in tools and ornaments was most fully 
developed by the Danes, but the most beauti- 
ful forms were found in Scandinavia. They 
made use of this alloy in making richly orna~ 
mented pins, buttons, clasps, rings, bracelets, 
and trumpets. In the construction and or- 
namentation of churches, copper, bronze and 
brass have played an important part; the 
altars, tablets, and sepulchral statues were 
often made of these substances.” 

Our finest specimens of enamel work, 
those of the middle ages, are all done on a 
copper base. That is the reason they have 
come down to us in such perfect condition. 





(See text on pages 139 to 169) 


Made on gold, they would not have lasted as 
well, and on silver even less so. 








Finland has granted a tariff reduction on 
German watches under a new commercial 
treaty between the two countries ratified 


Dec. 30, reports Commercial Attache 
Douglas Miller, at Berlin. American 
watches exported to Finland also will 


share the benefit of the concession as the 
United States enjoys a most-favored-nation 
status with both Finland and Germany. 
While the Finnish market and that of many 
other European countries, including Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Portugal, Spain, Norway 
and Sweden have been practically closed to 
American watches such commercial treaties 
and conventions as the foregoing gradually 
are relaxing the prohibitive tariffs which 
were imposed by European nations follow- 
ing the war and which still hamper to a 
great extent the trade between European 
nations and also American export trade in 
merchandise which, because of the distressful 
economic condition of European countties, 
was broadly termed luxuries and penalized. 
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Service with a Capital “S” 


ELLING through service is the latest de- 
velopment and present day trend in the 

jewelry merchandising field that has been 
running through the rank and file of the 
industry and touching the various elements 
thereof, putting a kinder, more wholesome 
touch into the jeweler’s contact with the 
public. 

Many little services entirely without cost 
are rendered by the jeweler for his clientele 
and for the public at large, from the mere 
telling of time to those without adequate 
timepieces, to the making of trifling adjust- 
ments to watches, their minor regulation, 
and the gift of calendars that bind the hours 
into days and months and years. 

But the jeweler is perhaps at his best 
when offering his services as the counsellor, 
the skilled adviser and appraiser of gems, 
and precious stones, and the expert par excel- 
lence who may select watches, diamonds, or 
gifts for every occasion, with the tried and 
tested experience which in time develops the 
wisdom of Solomon. 

So strong is this present-day insistence for 
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“service,” and ever more personal service, 
that in the larger stores, or the more ex- 
clusive shops, there is usually a master or 
mistress of ceremonies upon whose breast 
there is pinned the red badge with black or 
gold letters: “SERVICE” which means so 
much to a world that waits to be served. 
With a wishful “May I Help You,” or a 
winsome “Do you Wish Attention, Sir,” to 
those merely gazing at the glittering dis- 
plays, the realm of gifts, the enchanted world 
of delightful presents, he or she who serves 
best, addresses those entering the portals of 
the store. 

Service in all its ramifications is the most 
important part of the building of good-will, 
so necessary an element to the successful 
jeweler’s business, for it entails the return 
of the customer and his friends to this 
jewelry shop where a real service is rendered 
to mankind, where happiness is transmitted 
through the echoing of that old refrain 
established at the beginning of the Christian 
era: “I am among ye as he that serveth.” 


“A wife is a person who has just seen a 
good parking space back a little ways.” 


Lore of the Garnet 


F you were born in January, the garnet 

is your natal stone. Wear one constantly, 
for it is the emblem of faith, truth and 
grace. Its rudy flame symbolizes fire and 
stimulus. It represents Mars, the fighter, 
and you will have to do some fighting if you 
wish to succeed in life. The garnet also 
denotes constancy and fidelity. “Book of 
Seals” says: “A garnet with the image of 
a lion engraved thereon to protect and pre- 
serve the honors and health of the worker.” 
The old diviners of dreams said that gar- 
nets mean “accumulation of wealth.” 

An attribute of the garnet has been said 
“the driving away of plagues and evil spirits, 
attracting riches, glory, honor, great wis- 
dom, to its possessor.” By losing its bright- 
ness it notifies, in advance, of impending 
danger. 

An immense garnet, weighing nine and a 
half pounds, is in the Natural History Mu- 
seum, New York City; it is called the 
Kunz Garnet, because presented by Dr. 
Kunz. It was found in Herald Square, New 
York city. 
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OTTO ANDRES 


GRACEFUL DESIGN OF PENDANT AND NECKLACE SUBMITTED BY OTTO ANDRES, BUFFALO, N. Y. (See text on pages 139 to 169) 
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“Gakes great pleasure in Announcing that 


DAVID KAISER 


Who has been connected with the Jewelry trade for over sixty 
years has acquired an interest in his business and will assume 
the office management of the firm. 
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Chemical Coloring of Precious 
Stones 





N an article by a well known expert under 
the above title appearing in a recent issue 
of Deutsche Goldschmiede-Zeitung are the 
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BRACELET DESIGNS BY H. BAREY, REPUBLISHED FROM Art & Bijoux BY COURTESY 


following informative paragraphs: 

“There are precious stones which con- 
tain a certain percentage of water, and their 
color or other optical characteristics change 
if, by drying, they lose some of this water 
content, which can happen by just lying in 
the air. Well known is hydrophane, an opal, 
which, when saturated with water, gives a 
lively play of color, but loses this at once 
if the water content disappears. Just by 
laying it in water one is able to recall the 
play ot color again; and just so one suc- 
ceeds in awakening the color play if the 
stone is saturated with wax, paraffin, or 
Canada balsam. All these substances escape 
much more difficultly than water and then 
allow the play of color to appear well, if, 
for instance, the wax-saturated stone is 
warmed and thereby the wax or paraffin is 
made fluid. This stone has been called 
world-eye, ‘oculus mundi,’ and many myths 
are attached to the wearer of such stones, 
to which wonderworking powers were attri- 
buted, because he could excite such stones 
to give colorplay. In recent days one has 
learned to treat the less beautiful opals taken 
from the Hungarian opal mines with dif- 
ferent substances, such as Canada balsam, 
lanolin, ceresin, wax, paraffin, and, in this 
manner, these white stones have received a 
lively play of color. As to the durability 
of the colorplay of these stones one cannot, 
of course predicate. The natural chryso- 
phrases have quite analogous reactions which 
change their delicate apple-green color so 
soon as ‘they: lose a portion. of their. water 
content. Replacement of the escaped water, 
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or laying the stone in a weak solution of 
salts of nickel, brings back its original color, 

“But the above-mentioned Hungarian opals 
have been changed directly with dye-stuffs, 
and this kind of dyeing is no longer harm- 
The opals dyed with anilin colors 


less. 








change their color under the influence of 
ordinary daylight. In the same way blue 
turquoise of which the color is improved 
through anilin dyes or Berlin blue, whether 
by immersion in ammonia or under the ac- 
tion of light. A blue turquoise dyed with 
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Nile blue oi the Badische Anilin- and Soda- 
Works, if laid in ammonia red, with Berlin 
blue dyed turquoise, receives its original pale 
or yellow-green color again. Chalcedonies 
permit themselves to be dyed with anilin 
colors, blue for instance, because they absorb 





OF THE EDITOR, J. MONNIER. 


the dye in the finest pores. All these dye- 
stuffs can be withdrawn either with hot 
water or under the influence of light through 
a long period. We must, therefore, consider 
all of the colorations in this group as 
spurious.” 





BRACELET DESIGNS PREPARED BY A. JADISSET FOR Art & Bijou, PARIS. 
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Synthetic Spinel 





kK XCEPT for the corundums, spinel is the 
4 only precious stone which permits 
imitation on a large scale, we are informed 
by Dr. H. Michel, in his work, Die Kiinst- 
lichen Edelsteme. 

“Verneuil and L. Paris succeeded in ob- 
taining an imitation of blue sapphire by 
combination of calcium or magnesium and 


adding then a trace of cobalt oxide. This 
product,” he says, “was spinel. The syn- 
thesis of red spinel is also successful; 


neither, however, has any great practical 
importance. By their single refraction and 
lack of pleochroism they are at once dis- 
tinguished from the corundums and have 
lifeless appearance. Of other spinel syn- 
thesis is that of J. Ebelman, produced by 
intermixture of clay with metallic oxides 
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chroism, with single refraction and refrac- 
tion quotient n = 1.73 and hardness of spinel. 
The specific gravity is s = 3.61. A by- 
product material is said to be made which 
has the composition of aquamarine; the 
works making it acknowledge that the prod- 
uct is different from aquamarine, but assert 
that does not interest the public that only 
wishes to purchase a light-blue stone. With 
corundum varieties and spinel the list of re- 
produced precious stones is exhausted, prac- 
tically.” 








The “Art in Industry” Report’s 
Summary 





HE conclusions drawn from the extended 
investigations of the “Art in Industry” 
Survey published in 1922 are contained in 
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A Word on Style Study 





N an article entitled “Style,” by R. Ruck- 

lin, appearing in a _ recent issue of 
a German jewelry magazine is the fol- 
lowing enlightening paragraph: 

“As at no time on the entire earth the 
same stage of culture rules or has ruled, it 
is clear that at no time can the same style 
have been present over the entire earth. All 
styles which are known as such must be 
looked upon as temporary or geographically 
limited phenomena. They occur, flourish 
and pass, but in each cultural circle recur 
again in some other manner. 

“With many of these historic style pheno- 
mena the general development has been in- 
vestigated and laid bare; in the case of others 
little or nothing has been done. But we 
know, for sure, this much that each style had 


fj 
Ut 


PARISIAN PIN AND RING DESIGNS BY G. MILLARD FROM Art & Bijoux, PARIS 


with a surplus of boric acid heated as flux 
medium. Magnesia spinel crystalizes in 
octahedrons having specific gravity s = 
3.545; blue spinel was obtained by addition 
of 3 per cent. cobalt (natural spinel, how- 
ever, contains no cobalt). Rose spinel was 
obtained by addition of 1.5 per cent. chrome 
oxide. : 

“In recent times, two varieties are met 
with in commerce which are likely to create 
confusion when not taken into account. One 
is the dark green (Russian green) variety 
which under artificial light appears dark 
brown, a color change, therefore, analogous 
to alexandrite. This color change, green by 
daylight, red in artificial light, is not alone 
the property of the substance of alexandrite, 
but can be brought about also, for instance, 
in glasses while molten. There is, though, 
the mistaken opinion that this color-change 
is alone the characteristic of alexandrite, 
which so often is denied on further investi- 
gation. This alexandrite kind of artificial 
sapphire differs from the alexandrite spinel 
‘by its depth of color tones, lack of pleochro- 
ism and double refraction, if one overlooks 
the so-called tension double refraction. The 
specific gravity is s = 3.62, hardness of the 
spinels. A second blue-white kind is traded 
in as “synthetic aquamarine.” The product 
is an optical isotrope mass with appearances 
-of tension double refraction, without pleo- 


the following short Summary concerning 
“medium and low-grade jewelry”: 

“The small amount of original work in de- 
sign, and the large dependence on machine 
requirements represented in the manufacture 
of low-grade jewelry would seem to indicate 
that provisions for day-school training of de- 
signers are hardly practicable. The first 
need in this field would seem to be better 
provisions for training young men for the 
production side of the industry—for such 
positions as die and hub cutters and tool 
makers. For this purpose the organization 
of an effective apprenticeship system in the 
industry is sorely needed. 

“Such a system to be made effective can 
apparently be developed only through co- 
operative agreements between all of the pro- 
ducing firms in any one locality that would 
prevent the apprentice being tempted away 
from his employer by another before the 
term of apprenticeship expires. For the 
further development of such craftsmen in 
the matter of design, evening or part-time 
classes, taught by thoroughly competent in- 
structors, understanding the requirements of 
this grade of jewelry, would seem to be the 
most practical provision. Such classes 
should not only deal with jewelry drawing 
and design but should afford instructions in 
the principles of design and in study of his- 
toric ornament.” 


to pass through the development stages of 
those people and those times whose artistic 
utterances it represented, whose artistic ex- 
pression it had to serve. 

“Whoever wishes to make actual use of 
dealing with knowledge of historic style, 
must not select and grasp hold of only a 
few high points as immortal and unchange- 
able examples but he must study the sur- 
rounding conditions and transitions as vital. 
The first and most important thing to under- 
stand from the study of historic style is the 
Transition which every period needs in its 
style, without which no ever so independent 
and talented application of accepted forms 
can get along. Expressed differently, the 
study of historic style must lead to an under- 
standing of the modern style currents and 
style forms, if it is to have any purpose for 
the present-day style artist at all.” 








A. E. Judd has announced that he has 
sold his property on Market St., between 
the Post Office and Improvement Block, 
Chehalis, '‘Wash., to his present tenants, J. 
W. Cooke, the jeweler, and Max Chaney, 
the proprietor of the Chehalis Electric Co. 
The property comprises a frontage formerly 
occupied by the Alexander Shoe Store, J. 
W. Cooke jewelry store, the Chehalis Elec- 
tric Co., and the offices of A. E. Judd. 
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Belgian Economies Hit Jewelry Trade 








Government Decision to Discontinue Giving of Originals of Orders and 
Decorations to Those in Service Means Decrease in Sale of Jewels 

















BrusseEs, Jan. 20.—Belgium is going in 
for very serious economies'and one of the 
savings planned for this year will affect the 
jewelry trade. The government has decided 
that the original of orders and decorations 
will not be given from 1927 onward to 
persons employed in government service. 
This is to effect an economy in the jewels 
required for these decorations. One hundred 
thousand francs was marked off for provid- 
ing these gems, and the diploma, showing 
that the recipient is entitled to the order, 
only will be given, making an important 
economy. Acts of valor are rewarded by 
an order or a medal in Belgium, and people 
entitled, to a decoration or medal of this 
kind, will receive the jeweled order or medal 
in precious metal as usual. Jeweled orders 
for commercial men, who have deserved 
well of their country, will be bestowed as 
usual. These orders are given to the honor- 
ed ones by the King of the Belgians him- 
self, in the third week in July of each year. 
Thousands of commercial men throng to 
Brussels to be present at the ceremony in 
the Cinauintinaire Palace, their families ac- 
companying them for the purpose of assist- 
ing at the function. 

As medals and orders are distributed in 
large numbers to government officials, to 
prominent townsmen and others in this coun- 
try, during the course of a year, the trade 
suffers in two ways. First of all the fur- 
nishers to the government lose the business, 
as far as the functionaries are concerned, 
then it suffers again, as the original order 
not being given, no small replicas will be 
required. Sometimes an original order is 
not made of ve.y expensive material, but 
the small replica is carried out in “fine” 
metal and fine jewels. As it is usually the 
replica that is worn, at balls and civic cere- 
monies, functionaries and others are forced 
to have it made. Some much decorated, 
but poor aristocrats are sometimes heard to 
grumble at the number of high orders that 
they receive, each of which means a con- 
siderable item of expense, as naturally the 
large decorations can only be worn on cer: 
tain state occasions. 

While the specialists in the jewelry trade, 
who make large and small decorations, as 
well as replicas of the original deccrations, 
and medal designers are struck by these 
measures of economy, another class of men 
are also affected by another series of econ- 
omies. Since the Great War the Belgian 
government has set aside certain funds for 
the raising of war and patriotic monuments, 
in this country. These subsidies are now 
stopped entirely, and it is understood that 
no applications for such contributions will 
be considered. While some have always con- 
sidered that war and patriotic monuments 
were a mistake, that the money could have 
been better spent otherwise, it is certain 
that designers, founders and workers in stone 
have been kept busy with the work of raising 
various monuments since the great war. 
From plaques of brass or bronze, affixed 


to walls, to big monuments, in granite, 
marble or bronze, all these orders mean ac- 
tivity in the various trades concerned. The 
monuments and the scenes connected with 
the inauguration of these monuments give 
work to the photographers and the whole 
may be regarded as an incentive to art. The 
war monument and memorial has been a fail- 
ure as a general thing, owing to various 
circumstances, the best design not always 
being selected,- perhaps through lack of 
taste or for other reasons. In spite of all 
this, there are some fine memorials and 
tablets, which will remain as watermarks 
showing the height of the tide at this par- 
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Lore of the Sapphire 





F you were born in September, sapphire 

is your natal stone. Wear one constantly, 
for it affords freedom from melancholy and 
evil temper to the wearer. Our great-great- 
grandfathers believed it denoted escape from 
danger. In the Book of Wings we read: 
“The figure of a ram or a bearded man on a 
sapphire has the power to cure a person 
from many infirmities.” In Mediaeval days 
the sapphire was given credit for the power 
of removing impurities from the eyes, and 
von Helmont tells that “sapphires were used 
to cure boils, and had a magnetic force, 
which attracted all poisons.” Sapphire was 
used by the high dignitaries of the church 
as an emblem; it denoted purity. 

The star sapphire is said to exert a spe- 
cially good influence on the wearer. The 
noted “Star of India” now rests with ap- 
parent permanence in the New York Natu- 
ral History Museum, after most extraor- 


THE SCHUMER BROS.CO. 





UP-TO-DATE BROOCHES, PENDANT AND RINGS BY THE SCHUMER BROS. CO. 
(See text on page 139 to 169) 


ticular period, marking the standard of 
efficiency. Every branch of art and design 
in Europe has suffered from “war weari- 
ness,” as curators of museums designate the 
feeling of lassitude, shown in bad design and 
imperfect endeavor that marks every great 
war and the years immediately following it. 
Now, however, is the time for the renais- 
sance and signs are not lacking that it is 
close at hand. 








T. W. Hilliard & Son recently opened a 
jewelry repair shop at High Point, N. C. 
The establishment is located at 109 N. Main 
St. Mr. Hilliard has been in the jewelry 
business at High Point for about 20 years. 
In announcing the opening of his repair shop 
he declared that all work would have his 
personal attention. ’ 


dinary wandering for about three centuries. 
It weighs 543 carats. Sapphire, the tribal 
stone of Joseph, was the second Bible 
“foundation stone.” During the African 
travels of Burton he carried a star sapphire, 
and it brought him immunity among the 
savage tribes who considered the gem as a 
talisman of so great power as to create a 
wholesome fear of injuring its wearer. 

Make a bosom friend of a sapphire whether 
you have “boils” or any other impurities or 
not. It will aid you through life’s path to 
the extent that you have faith in it— 
CG Wee 








The D. W. Berry jewelry store at 
Walkerton, Ind., was recently damaged by 
fire. 
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The Properties and Occurrence of Amber—How 
It May Be Identified 





By Paul F. Kerr* 









































MBER, reworked amber, and the various 
imitations of amber may be classified as 
follows: 

1. AmBER: A resin deposited in past 
geologic ages and now found as a fossil ma- 
terial, generally referred to in the jewelry 
trade as rock amber. 

2. PressepD AMBER: An. artificial prod- 
uct formed by the cementation of small par- 
ticles of rock amber into one large mass 
which resembles the natural material. It is 
accomplished by the mixture of the particles 


years and undergone a transformation which 
has caused an increase in durability and 
hardness to such an extent that it can now 
be described as a fossil resin. This fossil 
character of amber gives it added’ charm to 
those fortunate enough to possess good 
specimens, and enhances the value beyond 
that of a simple semi-precious stone. 

The resin was first found in forests of 
pines and cypress of species now extinct, 
which formerly flourished. in several parts 
of the world, particularly along the northern 
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Fic. 1—THE LOCATION OF THE PRINCIPAL AMRER PRODUCING REGION IN THE WORLD 


with oil followed by heating and treatment 
in a hydraulic press. 


3. AmBER IMITATIONS: The imitations of- 


amber are of two types: first, resins of 
more recent origin, or those lacking the 
working qualities of genuine amber; sec- 
ond, a group of purely artificial manufac- 
The first group includes 
kauri gum, gum copal, dammar resin, etc. ; 
the second, bakelite, galalith, celluloid and 
glass. 
Amber 

The amber of the trade today, generally 
referred to as rock amber, used in the con- 
struction of necklaces and the manufacture 
of smokers’ articles, provides greater inter- 
est than that due to the beauty of the cut 
and polished article as an object for per- 
sonal adornment. It is a relic of epochs 
which passed before the advent of man; 
a marker in the chart of geologic time. 
Although once soft vegetable matter, it has 
been buried in the rocks for millions of 

*Assistant Professor in the Department of Geol- 


saa Mineralogy, Columbia University, New 
York. 


coast of Germany. Judging from the type 
of vegetation, the climate was subtropical 
in character, perhaps to be compared to the 
Everglades’ climate of today. Copious de- 
posits of resin accumulated around the 
trunks of the trees.[Jn Germany the particu- 
lar epoch in which this took place was the 
Oligocene.” [When this epoch came to a. close 
the forests became buried in sand and silt 
washed in by the rivers. Time passed, the 
climate changed, the rivers themselves van- 
ished and finally the land built up over the 
one time forest became the path of glaciers. 
Rock and soil carried along by these glaciers 
added to the covering, already a hundred or 
more feet thick. [Some time after the re- 
treat of the ice, mfan came upon the scene, 
and as he walked along the present Baltic 
shore, found the resin, no4jlonger in its or- 
iginal state, but as amber.| The amber has 
been traced from its occurrence on the sea 
shore to underground strata where it now 
lies buried from one to two hundred feet 
beneath the bluffs which line the coast. 
The length of time which has lapsed 


since the amber was first deposited as resin 
has been variously estimated by geologists, 


several competent authorities giving res 
that run into millions of years. An aver- 
age would place the time at about six 


million years. 
No resin, gum, or artificial product pass- 
ing as an imitation of amber has undergone 


such a complete process of transformation. |} 


A definite set of properties peculiar to the 
material has been developed and these are 
lacking in the imitations. 


Natural Features of Amber 


We have already observed that the cli- 
mate in which the amber producing trees 
lived was subtropical. The temperature 
was such that the resin would often flow 
freely from the trees and would fall in 
drops around the trunk. These drops are 
found today buried in the sandstone of the 
amber bearing strata. The trees from which 
they were derived, however, have in most 
cases been destroyed and only occasional 
remnants are found in a fossilized condition 
to tell of the type of vegetation that existed. 
These fragments indicate that over 30 
different species of trees lived in the forest. 


Of these the pinites succinifera was the. 


most common and probably produced the 
largest supply of resin. 

The forms of the resin given off by the 
trees were not limited to drops, but con- 
sisted of all manner of oddly shaped lumps. 
These lumps were at times made up of 
clear resin which in turn became clear 
amber ; often, however, small twigs or frag- 
ments of leaves were caught in the sticky 
material and preserved along with “the 
amber. Most interesting of all are the 
numerous insects which became enmeshed 
in the gummy matrix in exactly the same 
way that flies are caught in modern fly- 
paper. Hundreds of species of insects must 
have lived in those days fcr as many dif- 
ferent species are now found perfectly pre- 
served in amber. The Oligocene insect must 


have resisted his captivity just as the modern. 


fly tries to free himself from the gum which 
holds him, for in many pieces of amber may 
be seen the tracks left by the insects as they 
tried to loosen themselves from the sticky 
resin. 

Amber varies in transparency and clarity 
just as the original resin varied. When the 
resin as it flowed from the trees became 
mixed with drops of water, cloudiness and 


variegated effects were produced. Lumps of 


resin would often form and harden in one 
season only to be covered. by successive 
layers of resin in seasons to follow, the 
whole often producing a laminated effect 
consisting of several different colors. 
processes were responsible for the original 


Such > 
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formations of our bone amber, cloudy amber 
and the various mixtures of cloudy and 
bony amber either with each other or with 
clear amber. 

Cloudy amber contains thousands of micro- 
scopic bubbles a very small fraction of.a 
millimeter in size. These bubbles are re- 
sponsible for the turbidity of the amber, 
because the light passing through is re- 
flected back and forth between the minute 
hollow spheres in such a way that the total 
effect to the eye is one of an opaque ma- 
terial. If amber is warmed with rapeseed oil, 
an oil with nearly the same refractive index 
as amber, the oil will fill the spheres and 
displace the air, thus forming a solid sub- 
stance with practically the same index 
throughout. In such a case the turbidity 
vanishes and the cloudy material becomes 
clear. This fact has been known to the 
Germans for a long time and they have 
taken advantage of it in clarifying amber. 

The color of amber’ is commonly either 
yellow or brown in the transparent varieties 
with various additional 
shades, but often becomes yellowish-white 
in the case of the opaque cloudy amber. 
Amber changes color with the lapse of 
time, becoming more darkly colored, usu- 
ally verging upon a red or a brownish red. 
Bluish or greenish colored ambers are sel- 
dom found, although the stone is often 
dyed artificially to any desired color. : At 
times the dark color in amber due to ageing 


may be reduced by soaking the amber in 


salt water for a week or more. 
The Properties of Amber 


The properties of amber are unique among 
those of semi-precious stones. This is par- 
ticularly true in the matter of weight, a 
fact easily observed by comparing this ma- 
terial with other stones in the same class. 
If samples of the same size illustrating all 
of the different varieties of precious stones 
are weighed it will be found that amber is 
the lightest of all. Indeed, the specific grav- 
ity is so low (Sp. Gr. 1.10) that specimens 


red or greenish | 
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placed in a glass of salt water will float as 
if they were so many corks.’ Other stones 
placed in the glass will quickly sink. 

In addition to an unusual specific gravity 
among precicus stones, amber possesses the 
peculiar characteristic of burning with a 
special fragrance. A match flame is suffi- 


cient to ignite a bead, and once the bead 
begins to burn it will continue until only a 
slight oily residue remains. 


The fumes 
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Pliny, reference is made to the substance 


| electron, the ancient word for amber, and 
| historical writers on gems like to refer to 


the first discovery of this electrical property 
as marking the beginning of the science 
of electricity. The electrical properties of 
amber, however, are of greater historical 
interest than practical importance at the 
present time for there are so many imita- 
tions with the same electrical characteristics 














Fic. 3—ONE OF THE OPEN PITS IN EAST PRUSSIA WHERE AMBER IS MINED BY MODERN 
STEAM SHOVEL METHODS. 


given off are so decidedly pungent that it is 
often used as an incense, especiaHy by the 
Chinese. 

When rubbed on a cloth amber acquires 
a strong negative electric “charge, a fact 
known to the ancients. In the works of 





1A solution containing two heaping tablespoons 
of salt to a glass of water will float all varieties 
of amber. 


that electrification can no longer be accepted 
as criteria for identification. 

The essential components of amber are 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, which are 
usually present in about the following pro- 


portions: 
CONG: 2) cs cnectwsans 79.0% 
pe ee 10.5 
CR: oki teqctee ns 10.5 





Amber washed from strata on sea-boltom 


























Fic. 2—-AMBER BEARING STRATA OCCURRING ALONG THE COAST OF EAST PRUSSIA, SHOWN IN SECTION 
The Layer Marked Amber Bed Includes a Thickness of About 20 Feet and Is Generally Termed the “Blue Ground.” 
(The Vertical Scale Is Exaggerated in the Drawing.) 
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A small amount of sulphur and inorganic 
material may be present in addition to the 
above elements. 

Amber is not a single organic substance 
but a mixture of several. This becomes ap- 
parent when it is heated to a temperature 
between 280° and 290° Centigrade. At this 
temperature it melts and two different con- 
stituents are given off in the fumes. One of 
these is oil of amber, the other succinic acid. 
The residue, about. seventy per cent of the 
original amber, is a black substance called 
amber colophony. The colophony may be 
dissolved in turpentine or linseed oil and 


is then sold as amber varnish. 
Occurrence of Amber X 
When the word amber is mentioned, one 


naturally thinks of the Baltic Coast of Ger- 
many because the importance of the German 

















Fic. 4—aAn AMBER PROP. THESE DROPS OF 
RESIN FELL FROM THE AMBER PRODUCING 
TREES DURING THE OLIGOCENE EPOCH. 


locality as a producer of amber has over- 
shadowed the other localities in a com- 
mercial way. Aside from Germany, how- 
ever, the fossil resin is found in Roumania, 
Sicily, Burma and Lithuania in sufficient 


quantity and quality to be of economic inter- | 
Turkey and China are also often men-/ 


The 


est. 
tioned as amber producing countries. 
latter two, however, are questionable as 
original sources and it is probable that most 
of the Turkish and Chinese amber sold today 
is of German origin. 

The amber mines of Burma are located in 
the vicinity of the jade producing region 
situated in the basin of the Hukong along 
the Chindwin River. In the past the Burma 
mines were worked quite extensively; at 
present, however, they are practically ex- 
hausted, and much of the so-called burmite 
(Burma amber) is of Baltic origin. 

Some of the most beautiful and brilliant 
amber mined comes from Sicily, where it is 
found near the mouth of the Simeto River 
south of the city of Catania. Sicilian amber 
has an unusual depth of color and also often 
shows a blue or green fluoresence. It has 
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a greater brilliance than other types of 
amber with the exception of some from Rou- 
mania. It is more expensive than the Baltic 
amber, but is not found in sufficient abund- 
ance to be a serious business competitor. 
The name of the amber is simetite, derived 
from the river along which it is found. 
Roumanian amber or roumanite, occurs 
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Fic. 5—INSECT ENCLOSED IN AMBER FOUND 


IN BALTIC REGION. 


near Buscou along the railroad from Bucha- 
rest in Braila. It is brownjshzyellow to 
brown in color and usually contains a large 
number_of-cracks. These cracks do not de- 
tract from the tenacity of the material to 


an extent sufficient to prevent polishing. It 


is slightly harder than Baltic amber and 
contains a larger amount of sulphur. The 
sulphur combines with hydrogen when the 
amber is heated giving off an odor of hydro- 
gen sulphide (the smell of rotten eggs). It 

















l'1G. 7—A LUMP OF COPAL WHICH IS AT TIMES 
USED IN IMITATING AMBER. 


comminds a higher price than Prussian 
amber. 

Lithuanian amber has not reached the 
market in appreciable quantities as yet but 
owners of properties in that country claim a 
probable production of the finished product 
in the neighborhood of one hundred and 
fifty kilograms daily. The mines, however, 
are not fully developed and exist more as a 
potential than an actual source. The area 
is simply a geographical extension of the 
East Prussian area into Lithuania. 


"46 ths 
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. Baltic Amber 


The most important amber producing re- 
gion of the world from the commercial 
standpoint is the Samland district of East 
Prussia. It was known in the days of the 
Phoenicians that amber could be found along 
the Baltic Coast, and those intrepid voyagers 
ventured forth from the Mediterranean as 
far as the amber bearing region. Samland 
has continued to supply the world with 
amber from that day to the present. 

The center of the amber producing region 
city of K6nigsberg in East Prussia. 
North and west of this cify, both on the 
seashore and inland, the stone is found in 
numerous places. The principal localities 
are located east of the Gulf’ of Danzig, al- 

















Fig. 6—THE WHITE AREAS ARE YELLOWISH- 
WHITE CLOUDY AMBER, WHILE DARKER 
SECTIONS ARE COMPOSED OF THE 
CLEAR TRANSPARENT VARIETY. 


though some specimens are occasionally 
found west of the Gulf. 

In this region the amber is reclaimed in 
several different ways, the most important 
being by direct underground mining. A 
shaft is sunk through the strata overlying 
the blue ground which carries the amber and 
when the layer containing the lumps of 
amber is reached, drifts are run out in 
various directions. The blue ground is sys- 
tematically mined out along these drifts, and 
the amber hoisted to the surface to be run 
through trommels for the purpose of remov- 
ing the coating caused by weathering. After 
going through the trommels the stone is 
washed free from dirt and graded into 
various sizes for sale. The amber from the 
mines must be treated in this way because 
it is necessary to remove the layer caused 
by oxidation in the ground before the ma- 
terial can be graded for sale. The interior 
of each separate piece is concealed by the 
opaque covering to such an extent that it is 
otherwise impossible to judge the quality. 
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In the case of amber found along the sea- 
shore washed upon the beach by the storms 
the wearing process has already been ac- 
complished by nature and it may be graded 
directly. 

Open pit mining has been carried on suc- 
cessfully in recent years. Steam shovels are 
used and the material is carried away in 
railroad cars to a mill where it is cleaned. 
The principal difficulty with both the under- 
ground and surface methods of mining is the 
disposal of the underground water encoun- 
tered in sandy sediments both above and 
below the producing stratum. 

There are several types of amber recog- 
nized at the mines. These are given names 
depending upon the clarity of the specimen 
and the particular structure which may be 
apparent. In general, however, the main dis- 
tinction is between clear and cloudy amber. 


The clear ambers grade into several classes — 


of cloudy amber with recognized trade 
names. *The slightly turbid amber is known 
as “flohmig amber,” if more turbid but still 
capable of taking a good polish, it is called 
“bastard amber,” the opaque amber varying 
in color from white to brown and more 
difficult to polish than the other varieties is 
known as “bone amber.” 

The production of raw amber in Prussia 
is under the control of the government and 


‘the cutting and sale is conducted only .by 


those firms having government recognition. 
Through control of the raw material the 
government is able to limit the export trade 
to an organized group of recognized manu-- 
facturers who market their product by means 
of a central sales agency. 


Reconstructed Amber 
During the turning and cutting of amber 
many small fragments necessarily accumu- 
late. These are mixed with small but pure 
particles too small for cutting and treated in 
such a way as to form a reconstructed amber. 
Much secrecy is usually maintained by the 
trade people regarding the details of the 
process by which the fragments are worked 
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into one solid whole. Several methods are 
employed with a great difference in the 
quality of the product which results. In 
general the fragments are mixed with a 
small amount of linseed oil and heated to 
a moderate temperature. The mixture is 
compressed in a hydraulic press under heat 
and becomes fused, as it were, into one solid 
mass. This mass is a clear product similar 
in many respects to amber, but inferior in 

















Fig. 8—IMAGE OF BUDDHA CARVED IN AMBER. 
MANUFACTURED IN GERMANY FOR SHIP- 
MENT TO CHINA. 


luster and durability. It may be pressed into 
solid tubes nearly an inch in diameter, imi- 
tating either clear or cloudy amber. The 
tubes are then cut for beads or smoker’s ar- 
ticles, practically all of the standard sizes of 
beads being obtainable. This is the best quali- 
ty of reconstructed amber produced, and it 
seems worth while to use the word “recon- 





Fic. 9—MILLS IN WHICH THE AMBER IS ROLLED WITH SAND AND WATER FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF REMOVING THE OPAQUE OUTER LAYER DUE TO OXIDATION IN THE GROUND 
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structed” here in order to distinguish this 
from an inferior product generally known 
as “pressed” amber. The pressed amber is 
usually molded into flat plates seldom more 
than a quarter of an inch in thickness, or 
pressed into hollow tubes suitable only tor 
cutting into smoker’s articles. 

Inspection of thin sections of the recon-® 
structed ambers shows many small fragments 
more or less fused together. The structure 
is particularly evident .with the polarizing 
microscope. In ordinary pressed amber 
curved and branching flow lines are often 
visible to the naked eye. The bubbles in the 
various pressed ambers are usually elliptical 
in cross section in contrast to those of natural 
amber which is circular.W The solubility of 
the -pressed ambers in sulphuric ether is 
greater than that of amber, consequently, a 
bead of reconstructed amber immersed in a 
bottle of ether for fifteen or twenty minutes 
becomes sticky on the surface while in the 
same time amber shows no effect. Direct 
comparison of beads of reconstructed amber 
with those of genuine amber will reveal a 
slight turbidity in the imitation not present 
in the clear variety of true amber and in 


‘the case of the cloudy amber, the color con- 


trasts are uot as sharp in the genuine as in 
the reconstructed.¢ A bluish tint not natural 
to genuine amber is also likely to appear 
along the boundary of a clear portion where 
it,joins a clouded part of the specimen. »¢ 
¥ The presence of an insect is an indication, 
although not a proof, of genuine amber. 
Metal insects are sometimes manufactured 
and inserted in pressed amber in such a way 
as to appear natural. A close study of the 
imitation, however, will generally reveal the 
absence of characteristics in the insect pecu- 
liarly those of a fossil nature. 


Imitations of Amber 

The imitations of amber may be divided 
into two general types: first, those imitations 
that are actually resins and resemble amber 
in origin and chemical make-up, but lack 
the hardness and tenacity of amber which 
probably results from the process of fossili- 
zation together with a different chemical. com- 
position, and although both are resins from 
the standpoint of origin, amber is much 
superior; the second group of imitations in- 
cludes the artificial products such as bake- 
lite, galalith, celluloid and glass. 

The most deceptive of the resinous imi- 
tations is gedanite, an inferior resin, often 
found on the Baltic Coast along with dmber, 
but lacking in hardness and the ability to 
take a polish. Gedanite is actually a fossil 
resin, but lacks the succinic acid found in 
amber, has a lower melting point and is 
more soluble in turpentine. As far as speci- 
fic gravity is concerned gedanite cannot be 
distinguished with certainty from amber for 
both float with equal facility upon salt water. 
The same may also be said for the other - 
resinous imitations, gum copal, dammer resin, 
kauri gum and resin. These all float on salt 
water, so it must be remembered that the 
mere fact that a bead floats on salt water 
does not prove that it is amber. These resins, 
however, are all quite easily soluble in alco- 
hol. yy ste of the various gums immersed 
in alcoho] become sticky on the surface due 
to the solution of the resin; on the other 
hand, genuine amber treated in the same way 
retains the polish and is uninjured in the 
same length of time that the resins becom 
quite sticky. ‘ 


< 
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The resins have various characteristics 
which enable them to be recognized before 
they are cut. One of the most interesting 
of these is the “goose flesh” structure on} 
gum copal. Numerous small prominences// 
rise from the surface of the gum often cover- 
ing the outer surface of lumps completely. 

Probably the most abundant imitations of 
amber found on the market today are the 
artificial products such as bakelite, galalith 
or celluloid. When phenol (carbolic acid) 
and formaldehyde are made to unite chemi- 
cally with each other a transparent amber- 
like substance is produced which goes under 
the trade name of bakelite. Bakelite beaas 
are clever imitations of amber and unfortu- 
nately not a few retailers have been care- 
less in distinguishing them from amber. The 
distribution of the material has been such 
that it is apt to be encountered in all parts 
of the world. In fact, more than one in-/ 
stance is known of beads purchased in China 
as amber, which on investigation proved to 
be bakelite. The substance is sold in all 
colors and may appear in almost any of the 
forms generally accepted as peculiar to 
amber. Galalith and celluloid are two other 
transparent organic substances at times sold 
as imitations of amber. They do not appear 
to be as abundant, however, as the one just 
mentioned. 

The detection of bakelite, galalith and 
celluloid as an imitation is so simple that 
it seems surprising that misrepresentation is 
possible. In the first place all of the three. 
are more tenacious than amber. As a result 
a slight touch with a sharp knife, or better, 
a razor blade applied next to the drill hole 
of a bead is sufficient to tell whether it 
belongs to the group of imitations just men- 
tioned or to the class of resins which behave 
similarly to amber in respect to tenacity. The 
imitations are quite tough and the blade has 
a tendency to stick to the bead, while in the 
case of amber (or any of the resins) a slight 
chipping will be observed due to the compara- 
tive brittleness of the material. This test 
can be quickly learned with a little practice. 
It should be remembered, however, that it 
merely establishes the fact that the material 
examined either is or is not a resin and does 
not distinguish between different resins. 
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From the practical standpoint, however, this 
is usually sufficient. 
In case any doubt exists concerning the 


above test the artificial imitations may be 


quickly detected by means of their specific 
gravity which is higher than amber. As 
mentioned previously, bakelite, celluloid, 
galalith and glass will sink in a salt water 
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tor of heat and consequently usually feels 
much cooler to the touch. Imitations made 
of glass are so evident, however, that they 
are seldom sold. 

The following chart, table I, presents in 
a summarized form the tests which have 
just been outlined. By - following the 
order of testing presented, it should be pos- 





Fic. 10—jETS OF WATER USED TO WASH THE AMBER FREE FROM SEDIMENT. 


solution, while amber or the resins will 
float. Another test that may be quickly 
applied is that of rubbing the bead to be 
tested on a cloth until it becomes warm due 
to friction. A slight: odor is given off re- 
sembling either carbolic acid, formaldehyde 
or camphor in the case of the manufactured 
imitations, depending upon the character of 
the product. 

Brown glass when used as an imitation 
of amber may be detected because of a 
much higher specific gravity, greater ehard- 
ness, and the fact that it is a better conduc- 


TABLE I—A Cuart or SIMPLE TESTS FORDISTINQUISHING AMBER 


sible to distinguish amber from any of the 
common imitations without difficulty. 
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1. Study carefully | (See the prop- 
with a lens erties of amber.) 
and compare 
with material of 
known origin. 








2. Try tenacity 
with a sharp 
steel blade. 





3. Try floating 
test in salt 
water. 





4. Moisten with 
alcohol. 








5. Place in a No. action. 
small bottle of 


sulphuric. ether.* 





Pressure lines; elliptical 
bubbles ; 


No action. 


Note— 
: aly are quite soft. 
slight turbidity. 








Slightly brittle, soft. 


Float in salt water. 


Becomes sticky. 


Usually lack luster and 


| Usually clear and fairly Clear, heav) 















| free from bubbles, but cold to the 
| deficient in luster. touch. 

Tough and tenacious. | Hard and 
brittle. 





Sink in salt water. 









No. action. 





Become sticky (acetic ether should be used to 


detect Dammar Resin.) 


May develop scales on | No action. 


surface. | 





*In test number 5 the article tested should be left in the ether for about twenty minutes. 
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| Paul Lamerie and His Work 


A Word About the Work of the Celebrated French Craftsman Who So Strongly Influenced 
English Silverware of the Early 18th Century 
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MONG the most valuable of all the pieces 

of silver craftsmanship that are sought 
by collectors of silver in these days are 
those made by the French silversmith, Paul 
de Lamerie, known after his arrival in Eng- 
land in 1712 simply as Paul Lamerie, and 
by the American silversmith, also of French 
extraction, Paul Revere. The work of these 
two men commands a higher price in the 
market than the work of any other. Such 
a craftsman as Benvenuto Cellini is 
deliberately left out of the reckoning, be- 
cause it is next to impossible to obtain an 
authentic specimen of his work. 

Of Paul Revere, the many-sided artisan 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and later 
of the young republic, the works and deeds 
are well known. Of Paul Lamerie, the ex- 
uberant exponent of rococo ornamentation in 
precious metals, comparatively little is 
known and that little pertains exclusively 
to his art and not to his life. When he died, 
in 1751, he intrusted to Samuel Collins, one 
of the two journeymen who worked with him, 
the task of preparing his unfinished plate for 
sale by auction to provide for his widow and 


his three daughters. He left no son to 
carry on the name and tradition of his 
workshop. 

Since then it is to his works that we must 
look for our picture of the man, a glance 
at the recorded data regarding him might not 
be out of place. 

Paul Lamerie went to England toward the 
close of the reign of Queen Anne, who died 
in 1714. Bringing in his mind the simple, 
chaste and beautiful designs of Louis XIV, 
he found in England an equal simplicity and 
beauty in the Queen Anne styles which had 
been developed with the help of Dutch in- 
fluence from the somewhat stolid fashions of 
William and Mary. Lamerie’s first work was 
rather plain, with a good feeling for propor- 
tion and a just estimate of the value of large 
spaces set off by simple decoration. W. W. 
Watts in “Old English Silver” says of him: 

“His early work is delicate and restrained. 


. He did not disdain the repair of a coffee- 


pot, or the making of a dozen simple plates 
with no other ornamentation than a 
moulded or gadrooned edge. On more 
elaborate work he proceeded with the same 








LARGE SILVER-GILT CHARGER MADE BY PAUL LAMERIE IN 1736 














reticence in form and decoration, following 
the chaste style of Louis XIV. He recog- 
nized the proper subordination of his orna- 
ment and was content to leave large surfaces 
plain.” 

A catalogue of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum comments on this period as fol- 
lows: 

“Before the end of the 17th century it 
had become evident that the desire for 
ostentatious display was passing away, and 





SAUCE BOAT BY LAMERIE 1%26 


the early years of the éighteenth century 
witnessed the return of the En@lish. crafts- 


.men to a simpler’ and more: severe “Style. 


The arrival of French silversmiths “who left 
their country, through the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685 and*for other rea- 
sons, ‘had a powerful “influence upon the art 
of the silversmiths ofthis country. The 
fine work of the reign of Queen Anne de- 
pended largely for its beauty upon its plain 
surface, delicate outlines, effective facetings 
and simple mouldings, and at no time has 
plain silver reached a higher point than in 
these unassuming productions, marking a 
reaction from the showy work of the pre- 
vious age. The continued arrival 
of French refugees and their descendants 
and among them Paul Lamerie, a craftsman 
with marvelous powers of delicate decora- 
tion, resulted in the sway which prevailed 
until the middle of the century.” 

But Lamerie was such a superb craftsman 
that the pride in his skill led him to under- 
take (and carry through) ever more intricate 
designs. He was a master who, as far as 
is known, had few apprentices and who 
himself made practically all of the plate 
which bears his mark. As he grew in ability 
in his craft he seemed to chafe under the 
restraint of the simpler designs and to crave 
a greater scope for his skill. Therefore, 
when the new recoco style came in, Lamerie 
seized upon it eagerly and turned out pieces 
designed apparently for the sake of the orna- 
mentation alone and with: symmetry .a 
secondary consideration. A tour de force 
was his delight and like those musicians 
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who take pleasure more in a display of 
technical proficiency than in the content of 
the music they are playing, Lamerie rejoiced 
in piling ornamentation on his pieces. 

His pierced baskets are especially char- 
acteristic, ornamented with flowers, birds, 
insects and other intricate bits of workman- 
ship. His centerpieces, also, which struck 
the public taste during the reign of George 
Il (1727-1760) offered him an opportunity 
of indulging his desire for ostentatious orna- 
mentation. 

Lamerie came to England just before the 
close of the reign of Queen Anne. So great 
was his skill and the impression he made on 
the English silversmith’s art that collectors 
have given his name to the period which 
immediately succeeded Queen Anne, that is, 
from 1714 to his death in 1751. The third 
period of English silver they have called the 
classical, which extended from the early 
years of George III (1760) to the early years 
of the 19th century. In order to have a 
period named after him, a man must surely 
have produced outstanding examples of his 
art. James Robinson of 721 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has been successful in getting 
together a large collection of Lamerie pieces, 
which represent practically all the phases of 
his work. There are delicate, graceful 
candlesticks with simple moldings which 
look forward to the time of the Brothers 
Adam, when the classical feeling swept 
England, and there are heavy, ornate pieces 
typical of his later work, such as the two 
silver gilt pieces illustrated, which represent 
the acme of the silversmith’s art. 

The process by which the gold was put 
on the silver is interesting, because it -ber- 
rows from another art—that of enameling. 
After the silver piece was finished, the orna- 
mentation all completed, liquid gold was 
brushed over it carefully and the piece was 
then baked. The result is a gold finish that 
does not easily wear off, because it has be- 
come an integral part of the piece. An ex- 
amination of the charger shows that it is 
still more reminiscent of the Queen Anne 
period than of the Chippendale style that was 
to follow next, because of the shells ‘in the 
rim. There is far more of the rococo than 
belongs to the Queen Anne period, though, 
even as early as 1736, when this was made, 
Lamerie was reaching out for more worlds 
in the way of ornamentation to conquer. 
Lamerie is a name that .means much to 
collectors, for by the sheer excellence of his 
craftsmanship, he compelled imitation by 
other silversmiths and he gave his name to 
a period of English silver making. 

Speaking of Paul Lamerie in his work, 
“Chats On Old Silver”, E. L. Lowes says: 

“Like another great craftsman of the 
eighteenth century, Thomas Chippendale, 
Lamerie was capable of adapting his art to 
the fashions of the moment. Some of his 
earlier work shows the influence of the 
Stuart extravagant foliage and flower deco- 
ration. Other pieces are superbly plain, 
with only the most dignified and restrained 
ornament, such as fine mouldings, relying 
mostly on perfection of shape and outline, 
as may be noted in the beautiful sauce-boat 
here shown. Again, the influence of the 
exquisite fashion known as “Style de la 
Regence” is distinctly to be seen; whilst the 
rococo, or ‘baroque,’ style, which unfortu- 
nately is the ‘most admired and sought-after 
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by collectors who love the ‘outre,’ the 
strange, the irregular, was Paul Lamerie’s 
latest style, whole pieces of plate, which 
certainly were never designed for such ex- 
travagant ornament, being literally covered 
with a glorious medley of flowers and foli- 
age, shells, scrolls and flutings, winged 
mermaids (surely a mad combination), sea- 
babies swimming in waves, grinning masks, 
the homely British lion and_ unicorn, 
and immense and disproportionate handles 
formed of huge Tritons. Such is the great 
ewer of the Goldsmiths’ Hall, which at 
once repulses by its decoration and makes 
one marvel at its craft. The enormous 
epergne, illustrated page 277, fitly shows this 
style. 

“Paul Lamerie died in 1751, and with 











SILVER GILT JUG MADE BY 


him died this exaggerated style, which can 
only be compared to the latest period, again, 
of Chippendale’s furniture. Strange that 
these two great artists should have both 
degenerated in their race for contemporary 
fame and fashion, and that their last works 
should be infinitely behind the styles evolved 
out of their own personalities. 

“Paul Lamerie was pre-eminently a maker 
of useful articles, and immense quantities of 
sauceboats, salt-cellars, dishes, etc., were 
made by him. In every exhibition of silver- 
work in which Lamerie’s work appears 90 
per cent. of it will be found in articles for 
daily use. So practical was the man that 
he sent out with his goods directions for 
‘cleaning’ silver—a method which probably 
has preserved much of it to this day. 
‘Clean it now and then with only warm 
water and soap. with a spunge, and then 
. wash it with clean water and: dry it very 
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well with a soft ‘linnen cloth, ‘and ‘keep ‘it 
in a dry place for the damp will spoyle it.’ 
This is preserved at Stursford, Dorsetshire, 
and was written 1737. Another, kept at 
Carlisle Cathedral. directs a ‘soft linnen 
cloth, or with a little water, but by no 
means use either chalke, sand, or salt.’ This 
by no means would appeal to the present-d: 

parlourmaid, who considers that plate clean- 
ing can only be accomplished by a thickly 
smeared paste of highly priced plate pow- 
ders, which has to be forcibly brushed off 
with the plate-brush, scratching and wasting 
the plate, by the way, and destroying the 


gilding, whether the old fire gilding or the 


modern electro deposit. 

“It is Lamerie’s first style that commands 
the highest prices; pieces made by him be-, 
( 


PAUL LAMERIE IN 1736 


fore 1700 bring extraordinary sums. 
ing the long years he was in business it 
is said that he never duplicated his best 
work, which is another factor in the de- 
sirability of collecting his silver.” 


Lamerie, who was then in business at : 


Windmill Street, near the Haymarket, Lon- 
don, had his first plate registered at Gold- 
smith’s Hall in-1712, his first sign or maker's 
mark being the first two letters of his sur- 
name. 
resumed, he was registered with the initials 
of his Christian and surname in 1721, his 
initials being “P. L.” Lowes calls attention 
to the fact that confusion sometimes arises 


from this “P. L.” and the earlier initials 


of Pierre Platel. Attention is called to the 


fact, however, that the shapes of the shields it 


2 hang ta ce 


Dur- | 


Later, when the old standard was. 


are different, many of Lamerie’s being. | 


round‘ at the top and bottom with straight ° 


sides, while Platel’s have a wedge-shaped: 
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top and concave sides. Also, the “P. L.” of 
Platel has no dot between the letters, but 
adds to the confusion the fact that Pierre 
Plate! used nearly the. same ornaments, viz, 
the crown and the star below and the fleur- 
de-lys under his initials. 

Lamerie used from 1712 to 1732 his ini- 
tials of “L. A.” on Britannia silver, mtich 
of his work being made in this higher 
standard. In 1739, however, he adopted the 
script letters “P. L.” with his original 
escutcheon—crown, dot and fleur-de-lys. 
This is known as Lamerie’s third mark, his 
location at that time being taken in Garard 

ft. 
rhe three Lamerie marks and that of 
Platel are shown in the cut herewith. 


(uty 
¥ 


LA 
an 


wt mark, 
1712-1732. 














¢ oD 


2nd mark. 


(Note—Some of Paul Lamerie’s works 
which became prominent among the treasures 
of the Czar of Russia are shown in another 
article following this and beginning on page 
207 in this issue, telling of the silver in 
the Hermitage at Moscow.) 








The Craftsman’s Scope Not Confined 





BY no means is the craftsman confined to 
a single medium to which he must be- 
come slave. Newton Wethered well ex- 
presses this in his Mediaeval Craftsman in 
the following paragraph: 

“Tt is indeed a fact that very frequently a 
knowledge of the technique in one material 
can be applied with remarkable similarity 
to another; the principles are the same; the 
tools used for one can in many cases be 
used for another ; and the exercise of a mod- 
erate ingenuity can supply most of the nec- 
essary modifications. Too great a_ ten- 
dency exists to regard crafts as confined in 
so many water-tight compartments ; whereas 
the truth is; that a cunning craftsman can 
follow his fancy in covering an amazing 
variety of ground simply by keeping his 
decorative object steadily in view, and inci- 
dently finding an additional fascination in 
the different turn which the nature of the 
material imposed on his technique. By these 
means he succeeds in gaining a pleasing 
variation in the final expression of his idea.” 
Let the ambitious craftsman get emulation 
by looking at the many different media 
Cellini worked in. The creative genius who 
has worked in ivory will find today a call 
for introducing elephant skin into the 
schemes on which he constructs the much 
called for talismans; Paris excels in thus 
incorporating some new material to meet the 
demand for novelty! 








The R. G. Snyder jewelry store, in the 
south portion of the Pryne block, Herkimer, 
N. Y., was damaged by fire recently. 
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Survey of National Jewelers’ Publicity Association Shows 
That Magazines of the Country Reach 
70 Per Cent of the Homes 

















NATION wide survey including the 
calling upon more than 150,000 homes 
conducted by the National Jewelers Publicity 
Association shows that the magazines of the 
country reach more than 70 per cent. of the 
homes. 
This ascertaining that magazines reach 70 
per cent of the homes is of great importance 
because it justifies the policy of the Asso- 


@ 








"7 IPL 
~ 
Pierre Platel’s 7) 
2nd mark, 3rd mark, 
1699. 1739. 


ciation in confining its advertising invest- 
ments to the magazines. The rate per 
thousand readers in the magazines is less 
than in any other media.. They furnish the 
only advertising that can be purchased with 


FOREIGN 


| 


UNSKILLED LABOR 


b.-- 








ANALYSIS OF HOMES THAT DO NOT READ 


MAGAZINES 


a limited appropriation and yet reach every 
town and hamlet in the country. They are 
national. 

“The most interesting part of the investi- 
gation was the study of the homes that are 
not subscribers or regular readers of maga- 
zines. When one considers the illiterates, 
the foreign born, the negro population, the 
people living on isolated farms, the sick and 


the aged, it is evident that even if 30 per 
cent of the homes are missed a very good 
advertising job is being done when our story 
is broadcast to the 70 per cent,” says P. 2 
Coffey, chairman of thé Executive Com- 
mittee. 

“The factors of birth, occupation, rent and 
education are considered by experts as the 
indices to buying power of any group or 
section. These show that the non-magazine 
reading part of the American public do not 
have the intelligence necessary to read ad- 
vertising and be influenced by it. 

“Therefore we know when we start that a 
great group of the people are not our buyers, 
nor can they be until they change their cir- 
cumstances considerably. A close study of 
the families who are not regular readers “ 
magazines showed that 


“43 per cent are foreign not only by 
birth but by speech, custom and out- 
look on life. 

“42 per cent are unskilled labor or 
domestics. 

“45 per cent live in homes or flats that 
rent for less than $25 a month. ' 

“79 per cent do not have any member 
of the family that has had more than 
eighth grade schooling. 


“These four indices of birth, occupation, 
rent and education indicate that the non- 


. Magazine reading: public is-not susceptible to: 


any form of advertising. They may be buy- 
ers of merchandise, but they follow the’ 
crowd and get those things that others are 
buying,” says Mr. Coffey. 

Advertising experts co-incide with Mr. 
Coffey’s views in that the only way to reach 
this class is through influencing the middle 
class and upper stratas of the social fabric. 

The schedule for the Spring-Summer 
campaign consists of a full page in two 
colors in the issues of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of Jan. 15, Feb. 12, Mar. 12, Apr. 
9, May 7, June 4, July 2, July 30, Aug. 27, 
1927; and the same in the Literary Digest 
of Jan. 15, Feb. 12, Mar. 12, Apr. 9, May 7, 
June 4, July 2, July 30, Aug. 27, Sept. 24, 
1927. 








The February issue of the edition of New- 
stedt’s Gift Book, published by the George 
H. Newstedt Co., 4th and Race Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, O., contains a number of valuable 
suggestions about jewelry to be worn cor- 
rectly for afternoon bridge parties. The 
cover page carries its little message of “In- 
timately associated with bridge as a social 
function is clever costuming—in which smart 
modern jewels play a distinctive part.” The 
Gift Book is attractively illustrated with 
beautiful models and, most of all, it carries 
reproductions of the jewelry that is necessary 
to show with distinctica at the afternoon 
sortees. The book also carries a few of the 
newer rulings of bridge, so that there are 
two messages, both of which will attract 
feminine interest. 
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Silverware and Jeweled Fans of the Hermitage” 





Translated expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CiRcULAR by ALBERT PARRY 
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THE great hall of the Hermitage, where 
the old collections of silver and silver- 
ware are gathered, contains now new treas- 
ures as well, the latter consisting of objects 
confiscated by the Soviet government in the 
palaces of the ex-Imperial. family and nobles 
and in the churches; among those we see 
such a tremendous exhibit as the great 
shrine of St. Alexander Nevsky, 14 feet 
high and as wide, all of solid silver. View- 
ing these unique collections, one agrees with 
S: N. Troynitzky (one of the Museum’s 
directors) who, in his recent book on “The 
English Silver of The Hermitage,” wrote 
that such riches could be amassed only in 


The end of the 16th century and the dawn 
of the 17th century brought civil war, hunger 
and pestilence upon Muscovia. The Czar’s 
throne was contested, and the riches were 
passing through the contending hands, dis- 
appearing all the while. But when the 
troublesome times passed away and the new 
dynasty of Romanoff found itself sitting 
firm on the throne, the treasure-rooms of 
the Czars’ palaces began to fill up once more. 

Full 250 years elapsed and there was not 
anymore space in the Czar’s capacious cellars 
jor the new gold and silver ware that still 
kept coming. In 1883, by the ukase of 
Alexander III, the most valuable objects of 
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A PUNCH BOWL—BY GABRIEL SLEETH (1710-1711) 


a country of Russia’s great dimensions. (See 
also article by J. D. Little in THe JEWELERS’ 
Circutar, March 24, 1926, pages 37, 39 and 
41.) 

Russian Czars loved luxury; they were 
the first collectors of silverware and other 
objects made of noble metals in the ancient 
Muscovia. Foreign visitors to the Russia of 
olden times testified to this effect most 
profusely, enthusiastically. As far back as 
in 1075, an ambassador of Henry IV re- 
ported that “human memory does not re- 
collect that any kingdom had so much gold, 
silver and precious robes as Sviatopolk, the 
Duke of Kieff, possesses.” In 1553, Richard 
Chansler wrote to England of “golden gob- 
lets almost three feet high” and of dinner 
given by the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
where “every diner was served on a solid 
gold set of dishes ornamented with precious 
Stones.” Jerome Horsey (16th century) 
wrote: “Three big and wide halls in the 
Czar’s palace were filled with gold and 
silverware, piled up in endless rows.” 


* Originally published in the Riga magazine of 
art “Peresvoni” (The Chimes) and translated from 
the Russian expressly for THE JEWELERS’ Crrcu- 
LAR, 





SILVER VASE—BY ANDREW 
FOGELBERG (1770-1771) 


art were selected from the astounding mass 
of Imperial silver to be kept separate in 
the Czar’s private museum and later (in 
1911) to be transferred to the Hermitage. 
In 1922, the Soviet government added to the 


Hermitage collections the treasures confis- 
cated from the palaces, and thus we now 














LARGE THRONE AND FOOTSTOOL, MADE OF GOLD 
AND SILVER, BY NICHOLAS CLAUSEN (1713- 
1714) FOR PETER THE GREAT 














LARGE WINE-CISTERN WITH THE ARMS OF EARL OF SCARS 
DALE—BY PAUL LAMERIE (1726-1727) 




















WINE FOUNTAIN BY 
PAUL LAMERIE (1720- 
1721) 
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have the two greatest in the world treasure- 
halls of objects made of precious metals: 
one in the Hermitage, mostly covering the 
period of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and the other in the Kremlin’s Arms Cham- 
ber, where silver and gold treasures of an- 
cient Muscovia are stored. 

In the Hermitage, the visitor’s especial 
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ed out. This silver was usually presented 
to the Czars by foreign ambassadors in the 
name of the latter’s sovereigns. In 1555, 
many pieces of fine silverware were brought 
to Moscow by Chansler, the British am- 
bassador; in 1561—by Jenkins. Horsey’s 
silver presents (1581) were carried by 30 
servants—so sumerous and heavy were those 











A RUSSIAN FOLDING FAN OF 1790 MADE OF PARCHMENT, WITH A JEWELED HANDLE. THE 
PAINTING IN THE CENTER REPRESENTS “MYZA PELLA,” A SUMMER HOUSE OF 
THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II 


attention is drawn by 64 exhibits, excep- 
tional by their great size, most of them of 
the old English craftsmanship. Such are 
wine-cisterns and vases, into everyone of 
which several pails of liquids could be pour- 


precious gifts. Ivan the Terrible usually 
reciprocated with presents of rare and ex- 
pensive furs and golden robes, and the am- 
bassador reported to Ivan that Queen Elisa- 
beth “lost all her strength from happiness” 


209 


while fingering the Czar’s tokens of friend- 
ship. 

Peter the Great was never satisfied with 
presents only; he would buy gold and silver 
ware wherever he could. His successors 
on the throne continued: this practice. In 
1754, Catherine (then only a duchess) re- 
ceived a golden (with diamonds) boudoir- 
set bought for her in England. In 1788 the 
Imperial court bought from the English 
ambassador a quantity of silverware weigh- 
ing 600 pounds in all! 

The art of English silversmiths is traced 
back to the 16th century; it developed 
under the direct influence of the French 
masters-Huguenots, who left France after 
the Edict of Nantes of Louis XIVth.-Paut de 
Lamerie was one of the greatest of these 
masters; his work is represented in the 
Hermitage most fully (see illustrations on 
the preceding page). 

The collection of jeweled fans in the 
Hermitage is rather small (27 exhibits) but 
exceptionally valuable. These fans belonged 
to the Russian Empresses of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Fans are known to humanity since times 
immemorable, but the frivolous 17th and 
18th centuries were the only real “fan times.” 
The light pastimes of the aristocracy of 
blood, who then lived through its golden 
age, were marked with flirt. Women were 
adorned and adored as never before or since. 
Fans helped to flirt; they were indispens- 
able. Famous artists painted fans; great 
jewelers covered fans with diamonds in 
fanciful designs. 

Peter the Great was cold to fans, but his 
daughter, Empress Elisabeth, was known as 
a regular fan-fiend. The fans, composing 
the Hermitage unique collection, are mostly 














THE MOST FAMOUS JEWELED FAN IN THE CROWN JEWELS OF RUSSIA 
(Republished from THE Jeweters’ Circurar of June 11, 1924) 
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those of Elisabeth and Catherine II. They 
are made of ivory and set. with diamonds; 
famous German, Italian and French masters 
made them, and the great. Buchet painted 
some of them. 

A few fans were of domestic, Russian 
make. The Russian masters of the 18th 
century showed themselves to be skillful and 
apt pupils of their foreign teachers. 





More About the Hermitage Treasures 


63 () DAYS,” a Moscow monthly, pub- 
lished in one of its recent issues an 
article by L. Nikulin, entitled “The Isle of 
Treasures” and dedicated to the rich collec- 
tions of the Hermitage. Here is what the 
author has to say in regard to the silver and 
diamond treasures of this world renown 
museum : 

“In the hall, where the silver objects are 
exhibited, you will recognize the former 
throne hall. You will see the silver shrine 
from the Alexandro-Nevsky monastery. 
One has to admit that this remarkable speci- 
men of ancient silversmiths’ work is more 
appropriate in the great, bright hall of the 
Hermitage than in the monastery’s cellar 
amid smoke of the waxen candles. 

“What unique, absurd and curious tales 
are connected with things exhibited in the 
Hermitage ! 

“Here is a giant silver tank, the work of 
some London masters, dated with the year 
1708. The tank was among the fixtures of 
the yacht of Duchess of Kingston, the fa- 


P.&A. PHOTO. 





D. D. IVANOV, CURATOR OF THE TREASURES OF THE CZARS OF RUSSIA, ARRANGING SOME OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS 
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mous adventuress who had two husbands 
and was banished from England. The huge 
tank served her as a bath-tub. A friend of 
Potemkin (the lover of Catherine the 
Great) managed to win the Duchess’s love 
and get many of her-valuables. Thus the 
tank came -into Potemkin’s possession, and 
later, during the celebrated dinners in the 
Taurida Palace, fish-soup for 120 persons 
was served in the fair milady’s silver bath- 
tub. 

“Jewelry and diamond collections consti- 
tute another part of the Hermitage riches. 
Special passes are required ‘to be admitted 
here. Visitors are shown in small groups. 
The guide knocks the heavy steel door with 
his key and calls oug his name in a loud 
voice. The door opens inwardly. The out- 
going visitors are passed through the door 
first and then we enter. , 

“We see two spacious rooms; there are 
no windows, and light is supplied by elec- 
tric lamps. Real connoisseurs begin with 
the first room. Here we see objects made 
of gold, found in the Czars’ coffins and an- 
cient Slavs’ burial hills. Every exhibit is 
the creation of some ancient goldsmiths 
who lived long before the Christian era. 
Here is a gold ornament for a bridle which 
cannot be duplicated in our days, even by 
Faberge, the famous jeweler. 

“We are now in the room of precious 
stones. We are blinded by glitter of the 
diamonds and beauty of the work of all 
these snuff-boxes, ‘buckles, rings and 
watches. There are watches set into huge 
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rings. There is the golden goblet of Field- 
marshal Minich; it weighs 21 pounds when 
empty and 25 pounds when filled with wine. 
It seems the goblet served its masters very 
industriously, for even now we can smell 
the whilom liquids. 

“There is a special showcase full of sad- 
dies, bridles and sabres, all set with dia- 
monds and; emeralds—presents of Turkish 
sultans to’Russian rulers. Of course, some 
tiny snuff-box of amazing work of the 18th 
century is more valuable to us than the fa- 
mous green diamond or the deluge of dia- 
monds on the Turkish harness. But to for- 
eigners, journalists, rich collectors and their 
emissaries, these carefully preserved (con- 
trary to all the wild rumors circulated 
abroad) historical treasures represent a real 
wonder. 

“Foreigners exchange wondering glances 
with each other, as they pass through the 
rich, orderly halls—there is such a contrast 
between what they heard abroad about the 
Soviet barbarism and vandalism and what 
they see now in the newly opened halls. 

“Two or three times in the course of 
every night the guards make rounds of the 
Museum’s halls. The treasures are guarded 
well. We hear that in Berlin and Copen- 
hagen police dogs accompany the guards 
during their inspection tours. The Hermi- 
tage direction longs to have such dogs. . .” 








Ingold Larson opened a jewelry store’ at 
Wanpaca, Wis., on Jan. 1. 


(Republished -from the JEWELERS’ CrrcuLar of Oct. 29, 1924) 
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U. S. Patent No. 1,022,140 


<i The Vogue of Pocket Lighters 
on Continues Strong 
Sterling Silver Pocket Lighters are made in hammered and 


engine turned. A complete line of practical, attractive light- 
ers, made under U. S. Patents exclusively owned by us. 


Sterling Silver Pocket Cigar Lighters 








Large stock carried in New York. 
Model No. 95 can be attached to Waldemar chain. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


JOBBERS: you will Add a Fast Selling, Profitable 
Line by Featuring MEB Pocket Lighters 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


M. E. BERNHARDT 128 West 31st Street, 





Operated with one hand 
No. 90 Hammered 

No. 91 Eng. Td. 1 side 
No. 92 Eng. Td. 2 sides 


New York, N.Y. 
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Trade Association Leaders Extend Greetings 


Messages to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of Many of the Retail, Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Associations and from Protective Organizations, Reflect Conditions During 1926 and 
Forecast Activities for the Coming Year—Brief Historical Sketches by Secretaries 





of Associations 

















Greetings from Conrad J. Brotherly, Presi- 
dent of the A. N. R. J. A. 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded by 
your columns to express the sincere hope 
that 1927 will be a prosperous year, produc- 
tive of much good for the jewelry industry 
and those engaged in it. 

We are said to be in the midst of a. period 
of normalcy, insofar as the soundness of our 
business institutions is concerned. Most of 
the factor which go to make up general eco- 
nomics are of a favorable nature, and there 
appears to be no real reason why we should 
not be optimistic in our outlook for the com- 


ing year, ; ; , 
The American National Retail Jewelers 


Association is proud of the progress it made 


in 1926. Excise tax elimination, secured by 
the association,: now saves our industry 
$20,000,000 annually, thus conserving huge 
sums of money which can be invested in the 
improvement and regeneration of the jewelry 
business. The significance of such an under- 
taking is plain, in that it proves definitely 
tliat to achieve the most we must work to- 
gether. cm , 

Another great ‘stride forward was made in 
the financial assistance which members of 
our association rendered to the launching of 
the national publicity campaign. This very 
important movement is growing; it is as yet 
too early to determine its possibilities, which 
are, however, becoming more assured each 
day. The scope of the National Jewelers 
Publicity is practically unlimited ; the surface 
has yet but been scratched. Now that the 
work has begun, the trade as a whole is 
urged, during the coming year, to insure its 
further expansion and growth by subscrib- 
ing the required funds necessary to com- 
plete the needed sum of $2,000,000. This ac- 
tivity is one of the most vitally necessary 
movements which our association, by co-op- 
erating with the rest of the trade, expects 
to see properly financed this year. 

The A. N. R. J. A. is particularly inter- 
ested in the elimination of waste in industry. 
Already good work along this line has been 
done in the trade, under the auspices of the 
Department of Commerce. It is expected 
that further efforts will. be made in this di- 
rection during the coming year. 

The problem of untruthful or misleading 
advertising is one that is growing and which 
requires considerable study and work before 
it can be solved. .Our organization is much 
interested in the elimination of this practice, 
and we hope, later in the year, to report that 
some substantial progress has been made. 

Funds have been received with-which to 
finance the statistical survey of the retail 


jewelry-field for 1926. -Jewelers—are-urged —- 





to submit their figures to the Harvard Bu- 
reau for inclusion in the 1926 survey. This 
work is all done in an extremely confidential 
manner. No names or other matter are used 
to indicate what firm or person may have 
contributed the figures—all reports are han- 
died and identified by key numbers. The im- 
portance of our research work cannot be 
overestimated -and the fullest co-operation 


CONRAD J. BROTHERLY 


should be rendered to the bureau. Jewelers 
should utilize the bureau’s reports and the 
special bulletins and forms devised for ac- 
counting purposes, all of which are available 
at a very nominal fee. 

Our nation-wide campaign for the regula- 
tion of so-called “fake” auctions has been 
productive of various laws, both State and 
municipal, which have benefited the industry 
to a considerable extent. 

These are but a few of the major activi- 
ties of the A. N. R. J. A. I trust that dur- 
ing 1927 we shall add many new retail jewel- 
ers’ names to our membership list. The man 
who stands aloof stays alone and falls alone, 
Co-operative effort is the keynote of the 
times, and those who refuse to heed it are 
but turning away countless benefits which 
they would otherwise be able to enjoy. 

In closing, it is a genuine privilege to 
greet our members and friends in the trade, 
and to wish them all a Happy New Year. 
To those retailers who have not yet joined 
our association it .is a pleasure to say, “Come 
and be welcome.” Cordially. yours, 

Conrap J. BroTHeErRty, 
President-of the AN: R- fF: -A: 


ae 


From A. W. Anderson, Secretary of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 


Editor, Tue. Jeweuers’ CIrcuLarR: 

Since it was organized in 1906, the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
has lived strenuously. It has, especially in 
the past nine years, experienced a new 
awakening. Its activities have not been 
along the lines contemplated by its founder 
except in &@ minor degree. 

This does not mean that it has departed 
from the original belief of the pioneers in 
the movement that “there are in the jewelry 
business many trade evils that should be 
abolished and many trade abuses that need 
to be corrected,” but that circumstances have 
forced a new line of action of such magni- 
tude as to overshadow the organization pro- 
gram of the early days. : 

Research work, publicity, tax elimination, 
advancement of horology, cost of doing busi- 
ness, these make a program that has held 
the attention and required the support of 
our members for years past, with results so 
satisfactory that interest is steadily increas- 
ing and these subjects bid fair to be among 
the leading activities of our association for 
years to come. 

The fight for the elimination of the war 
tax on jewelry led to the discovery of the 
great benefit accruing to the trade from au- 
thentic records as to the cost of doing busi- 
ness in retail jewelry stores, and hence the 
movement to continue the research work 
along the lines so successfully conducted by 
the Harvard Bureau is absorbing the atten- 
tion of the trade today and gaining the sup- 
port of new adherents constantly. 

The old troubles that inspired the or- 
ganization of the trade we. still have with 
us in a lesser degree, but the remedies now 
believed to be effective are not those pre- 
scribed more than 20 years ago. If the 
membership seems less militant than in the 
early days, it is because problems are ap- 
proached now in another manner than ob- 
tained early in this century. 

The jeweler is a better business man; he 
meets competition on its own ground and 
usually in an effective manner. -He has 
learned much from association, and study 
and from competition. itself. 

He is a capable competitor as a rule and 
much more of a co-operator than years ago. 
He asks little in the way of running his 
own individual business, but he realizes that 
in the big things that affect not only him- 
self but the trade in general, he must give 
if he would receive... .. ... 

That.is why between 4,000 and 5,000 of 
the better jewelers of the country give al- 
legiance-to their -nationat organization. ‘They. ’ 
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mountings are con- 
ceived by experts 
whose ideas are exe- 
cuted by qualified 
craftsmen skilled in 
the.making of. fine 
jewelry. 

Giving special orders 
prompt and_ efficient 
attention is one of the 
important functions of 
our business. May we 
have an opportunity to 
serve you? 


The 
Diamond -Heart Co. 


108 Fulton Street 
New York 


Makers of Jewelry 
Since 1907 
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An Excellently Constructed 
Article Made in the U. S. A. 


Nickel Silver covered with a heavy 
nickel plating and covered again 
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PLATING and will always stay 
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Retails from $7.50 Upward Send m8 featie LEATHERS in popular shades. 


CAHN & KORNBRODT,, Inc. 37 Maiden Lane, 
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have learned that only by united effort can 
the great and vital questions of the trade be 
solved. And knowing that such questions 
we have always with us, they renew their 
memberships from year to year and attend 
their conventions that not only they, . but 
their fellow jewelers as well, may grow in 
business wisdom, in fraternal feeling and 
gain material prosperity. 
Yours truly, 
A. W. ANDERSON, 

Secretary of the Americar 

National Retail Jewelers’ 

Association. 





from Thomas W. Stanek, President of the 
Chicago Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

. The Chicago Manufacturing Jewelers’ As- 
sociation was organized in 1904. The ob- 
jects of this association were to foster the 
business interests of its members; to pro- 
cure uniformity in the manufacturing jewel- 
ry business; to create a friendly relationship 
among employers and employees and to 
strengthen the bond between them. During 
the past 23 years this association has done 
much for the betterment of the industry. It 





THOMAS W. STANEK 


has steadily grown and today the member- 
ship boasts 44 firms. 

The purpose of this association was not 
alone to work out the betterment of the 
trade for its members, but also for the em- 
ployees. Most firms are located in modern 
buildings where light and ventilation for the 
comfort of the workmen are considered first. 
Other firms have specially constructed build- 
ings of their own that lack no comfort for 
the workman. 

Some of the finest pieces of diamond and 
platinum jewelry are designed and made in 
Chicago by members of the association. 
The Chicago Manufacturing Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation voted unanimously in favor of the 
platinum stamping law and are always in 
favor of any and all legislation that will 
benefit the jewelry trade. 

The Chicago Manuafcturing Jewelers’ As- 
sociation’ holds monthly meetings at the 
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Hamilton Club. After the dinner is served 
all business and shop problems are discussed. 
Annual meeting and election of officers take 
place on the third Tuesday in February. 

The officers of the association are: Thomas 
W. Stanek, president; Fred Spies, vice- 
president, and George H. Tompkins, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Upon the occasion of your 58th anniver- 
sary the members of the Chicago Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ Association extend greet- 
ings and wish you many happy returns of 
the event. 

Respectfully, 
Tuos. W. STANEK, 


President of the Chicago Manu- 
facturing Jewelers’ Association. 





From W. A. Brown, President of the 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


May I offer my congratulations on this, 
your anniversary, of many years of success. 
THE JEWELERS’ Circuar has always been 





WM. A. BROWN 


a great help to the members of the Brother- 
hood, who are always striving to maintain 
the higher standards of the industry for hon- 
est merchandise and fair dealings. 

Our policy toward our fellowman will con- 
tinue as for the past 36 years—good cheer to 
all and a helping hand to the needy. 

Yours truly, 
W. A. Brown, President, Brother- 
hood of Traveling Jewelers. 





From A. L. Woodland, Secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 
Editor, THE JEweLEers’ CIRCULAR: 

The Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 
was organized on May 12th, 1890 in the 
Clifton House, Chicago, its officers being 
G. W. Parks, President, C. C. Offerman 
Vice President, C. A. Boynton, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Executive Committee, John M. 
Taylor, Chairman; C. L. White, E. V. 
Clergue, C. O. E. Hartung, J. E. Simonson. 

The charter members were: C. C. Offer- 
man, Charles L. White, George W. Parks, 
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Lewis E. Fay, Everett I. Rogers, J. E. 
Simonson, Fred M. Van Houten, Charles 
A. Boynton, N. S. Davis, A. E. Wood. 

The object of the Brotherhood is to ex- 
tend aid and assistance in sickness and un- 
foreseen adversity to members ‘of the 
Brotherhood in the jewelry trade. 

The Brotherhood has grown from a small 
beginning to an organization of 350 mem- 
bers, in which are included traveling men 
from every section of the United States. 
At present the membership is filled and 
there is a waiting list. 

Among the past presidents are such well 
known names as: G. W. Parks, D. V. P. 
Cadmus, W. C. Parks, H. C. Larter, H. A. 
Bliss, L. ‘D. Reynolds, J. N. Taylor, C. A. 
Boynton, S. B. Kent, R. H. Schley, D, B. 
Pickering, E. V. Clergue, C. E. Settle, E. H. 
Eckfeldt, I. L. Townsend, J. W. Sherwood. 

The present officers of the Brotherhood 
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are: Wm. A. Brown, President; A. E. J. 
Winter, Vice-President; A. L. Woodland, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Executive Committee, 
L. D. Reynolds, chairman, W. C. Barry, 
Wm. Pearsall, Stanley A. Lynch. 
Yours truly, 
A. L. Wooptanp, Secretary, 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers. 





From A. W. Anderson, Secretary of the 

National Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance 

Co. 
Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The National Jewelers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. approaches the close of its 13th 
year of successful business, with its officers 
confident and sanguine of the future. 

Starting with 202 policyholders on June 1, 
1914, it now has about 3,700 policies in force 
in 44 States, the District of Columbia and 
Alaska, giving these policyholders protec- 
tion against fire and tornado in the sum of 
nearly $12,000,000. 

Annual premiums have grown from $2,- 
004.42 in 1914 to $137,418.83 in 1926. The 
first dividend returned to policyholders in 
1915 was less than $400. In 1926 the amount 
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Announcement 





S. WEINTRAUB 


for many years engaged in the manufacture of 
watch cases wishes to announce that in the 
future, the firm name will be 


Arista Watch Case Co. 


The ARISTA WATCH CASE CO. in order 
to meet the increased demand for ARISTA 
CASES, have moved their offices and factory 
from 121 Canal St. to larger and more 
commodious quarters at 137-139 Grand St., 
New York. 


| ; Arista Watch Case Co. 


137-139 Grand Street, New York 
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returned to them as dividends reached the 
respectable sum of $44,460.35. 

In 1914 the largest policy this company 
would write on a single risk was $1,500. 
Today as much as $30,000 is placed on one 
risk. 

The largest net amount the National 
Jewelers will retain as a risk is $10,000, and 
in some instances even less than this, de- 
pending on the class of town, the fire pro- 
tection, the kind of building the risk is in, 
the surrounding occupancies, etc. 

All excess insurance is ceded to the Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin, one of the largest and strongest 
mutuals in the country. In case of loss, the 
policyholder deals only with the National 
Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
the company in turn collects its losses from 
the hardware dealers. 

Under this arrangement the National 
Jewelers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. is able 
to write policies much larger in size than 
would be possible if it were carrying all the 
risk, and the jewelers of the country enjoy 
the large dividends of 40 per cent. on the 
total amount of fire insurance placed with 
their own company, irrespective of the fact 
that the company may be ceding a portion 
of their lines to the hardware dealers. 

Losses paid by-the National Jewelers in 
1926 amounted to $42,000, but the actual 
losses sustained in 1926 were about $32,000, 
the difference being accounted for by fires 
occurring late in 1925 and not adjusted un- 
til 1926. For this same reason it is impos- 
sible at this date to give exact figures on 
losses sustained in 1926, as a few fires oc- 
curring in the last week of the year have 
not been completely adjusted on this date, 
Jan. 18. 

The National Jewelers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co, is now writing tornado insur- 
ance for its members, and aims to make this 
a real feature of the protection it offers. 

While it is too early to predict what the 
saving on tornado insurance may be, the 
policyholders may rest assured that they will 
be as liberal as the directors feel warranted 
in making them. 

It will always be the aim of the officers 
of this company to return liberal savings to 
its members, but at the same time to con- 
tinue to lay aside a_ substantial surplus 
against such a possible emergency as a pe- 
riod of high losses, and which surplus shall 
be assurance against an assessment that 
might be legally levied but which it is the 
aim and intent of the officers to avoid. 

A fine start in the matter of surplus has 
already been made, as the present surplus is 
about $85,000 over all liabilities, a showing 
that compares very favorably with that made 
by the largest companies in the country, 
considering the insurance at risk. 

All things point to a continued successful 
career for the jewelers’ own company. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. W. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the National 
Jewelers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 





From J. Harry Anderson, President of the 
Jewelers’ Fraternal Association 
Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: ; 
Through the courtesy of THE JEWELERS 
CircuLar, I take great pleasure in extend- 
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ing hearty greetings and best wishes to the 
officers and members of the Jewelers’ Fra- 
ternal Association, as well as to the trade at 
large. 

Our association is composed chiefly of 
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salesmen representing manufacturing jewel- 
ers, but men of kindred trades are eligible. 

It is gratifying to state that we have a 
full membership of 200 with a waiting list, 
which without doubt is due to the efforts 
put forth by our past presidents and their 
officers. 

With hearty greetings and best wishes for 
a most successful year. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Harry ANDERSON, 
President of the Jewelers’ Fraternal Associ- 
ation. 





From W. H. Dutemple, Secretary of the 
Jewelers’ Fraternal Association 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The Jewelers’ Fraternal Association was 
organized in the Spring of 1915 with about 
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114 charter members, which number has 
since increased to the prescribed limit of 
200 with a constant waiting list for admis- 
sion. 

H. V. Lenau was foremost in instituting 
the association and was its first president, 
ably assisted by many of the well-known 
men of Maiden Lane and vicinity. 

The main object of the association is to 
remit to the beneficiary of a deceased mem- 
ber the sum of $200 as soon as a death be- 
comes known. An assessment is levied on 
each member for every death which, with 
small annual dues, constitute the revenue. 
No social or business functions are held ex- 
cept an annual meeting, at which officers are 
elected and association matters disposed of 
that arise during the year. 

The present officers are: J. H. Anderson, 
president ; Max Z. Stein, vice-president, and 
W. N. Dutemple, secretary and treasurer. 

The association wishes to extend greetings 
to its members and friends. 

Yours truly, 


W. N. Dutempte, 


Secretary of thei Jewelers’ Fraternal Associ- 
ation. 





Greetings from M. D. Rothschild, President 
of the American Jewelers’ Protective 
Association 


Editor Tue Jewexers’ Circutar: 

The American Jewelers Protective Asso- 
ciation always welcomes this annual oppor- 
tunity for a greeting to the trade. 

This year, however, our greeting will be 
largely by way of general good wishes for 











M. D, ROTHSCHILD 


happiness and prosperity in the New Year. 

We want this year, as we do every year, 
to have the members and our craft know 
something of what we are doing, what we 
hope to do, and what they, individually and 


_ collectively, can and ought to do to help us 


to help them. 

For this purpose we refer your readers to 
the annual report of the president of the 
American Jewelers Protective Association, 
which appears on another page of this issue 
of THE JEWELERS’ Circutar. We earnestly 
ask them to carefully read what they will 
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many styles of 


Bracelets 
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The exquisite designs and 
beauty of these bracelets 
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discriminative buyer 
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find there and to think it over deliberately. 
Thereafter we hope that all will co-operate 
with us in the important work of detecting 
smugglers, preventing smuggling, and so de- 
creasing the volume of terribly unfair com- 
petition under which the entire trade is stag- 
gering. 

We are in a position to know the enor- 
mous volume of illegal traffic in loose stones 
and set jewelry which is annually released 
in the American market. If each man in 
the trade would do his part, we are certain 
that it could be greatly diminished, with re- 
sulting benefit to all legitimate dealers. 

In closing, therefore, we again ask for 
co-operation and again stress the- importance 
of reading our annual report carefully and 
thoughtfully. 

Meyer D. RoruscuHmp, President, 
American Jewelers Protective Association. 





From P. J. Coffey, Chairman of the National 
Jewelers Publicity Association 

Editor THe JEweEvers’ CIRCULAR: 

I am glad to accept this opportunity to 
extend greetings to the trade. The jeweler 
can face 1927 with equanimity and confidence. 
Last year’s business was satisfactory with 
many in our trade, though some concerns 
did not fare as well as others. There is 
nothing to indicate that it will be any less 
so this year. 

On the contrary, the effect of the national 


advertising and publicity campaign of last 


Fall has been felt, and with a larger pro- 
gram for advertising and publicity under way 
for this year, the jewelry store will be made 
the popular place for those necessities and 
gifts that are the natural and inherent de- 
sire of everyone to possess. Our business 
can be made to increase with the purchasing 
power of the country. To what extent this 
will be accomplished, however, will depend 
wholly on the financial support given the as- 
sociation in 1927, Our advertising and pub- 
licity can only keep pace with our income 
and the power of “printers’ ink” is governed 
by how often and how well the story is told. 
Our industry has failed to keep pace with 
our more progressive competitors whose ap- 
peal for business appears in every magazine, 
newspaper and on billboards, while we are 
confined, through lack of funds, to a few 
magazines. We must, before it is too late, 
meet this competition. 

The conduct of business has changed dur- 
ing the last few years. Other industries 
have adjusted themselves to the new order 
of things and vigorously gone after their 
share and ours, while we have been lulled 
to sleep through ancient traditions that it 
was unethical for the jeweler to show him- 
self in print. 

Now let us resolve to place the Publicity 
Association in a financial position to do a 
real effective job for the industry by each 
subscribing adequately to the fund and have 
it reflected in the sales for 1927 and the fu- 
ture years. Let’s do a dividend-paying job. 

Conditions in our country are ripe—more 
money in the pockets of the people than ever 
before, and a willingness to spend for such 
commodities which make the strongest 
appeal. 

If you believe in this movement, sub- 
scribe at once. ‘If you are skeptical, ask 
your neighbor florist, the paint and varnish 
man, the greeting car dealer and the man 
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who sells you carbonated water, and others 
who have experienced the success of co- 
operative industrial advertising to their 
profit. 

Yours truly 


P, J. Correy, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Jewelers Publicif¥ Association. 





From John Drake, Executive Secretary of 
the National Jewelers Publicity 
Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


After years of discouraging effort, the 
handful of men of our industry who, be- 
cause of their vision and foresight, have had 
the courage to preach the doctrine of pub- 
licity, which at times seemed hopeless, this ef- 
fort was realized when the minimum of 
$800,000 subscribed to the Publicity Fund 
was reached last August. ; 

We can look forward to the new year with 
greater confidence and greater possibilities 
for business than was experienced even in 
the record year of 1926. Secretary of Com- 





JOHN DRAKE 


merce Hoover, in a recent statement, con- 
firms this when he said: 

“The United States is making economic 
progress. We have per capita as a result 
of the year 1926, more and better homes, 
more electric lights and power, more trans- 
portation, more roads, more substantial 
buildings, more radios and more automobiles, 
more savings, more life insurance and more 
of a lot of things. We enter the new year 
with a job in prospect for almost everybody, 
with the whole nation better fed, better 
housed and better clothed than any other 
nation.” 

The statement of Secretary Hoover can 
be reflected in our business if each will do 
his part, as general business conditions point 
to a much bigger and better business for 
1927. Our share of the country’s business 
will be measured by the effort we make in 
going after it. We count today as neces- 
sities things regarded as luxuries a few 
years ago, the sale of which can be materi- 
ally helped if additional funds are provided 
the Publicity Association, that the industry’s 
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story may be more often told to the public. 

Prosperity will persist if we keep our 
heads and show courage. High wages and 
general employment mean widely distributed 
buying power and a comfortable standard of 
living. Now is the time to show our cour- 
age and to enjoy our share of the country’s 
prosperity by going after it as every other 
industry is doing—not half way, but the 
whole way. This takes money and it means 
a substantial subscription from everyone—re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer and im- 
porter. 

A real start was made last year, which 
will be wasted if not immediately backea up 
with more intensive advertising and pub- 
licity. Are we, as an industry, prepared to 
admit that the minimum of $200,000 a year 
is the limit we are willing to invest to “sell” 
ourselves to the public and to again popu- 
larize the jewelry store? Many of our com- 
petitors are spending a great deal more each 
year to secure not alone their share of the 
country’s business, but ours as well. This 
is evidenced by the vast number of things 
now being sold for gift purposes. 

The success of the fund raising campaign 
of last year is but a forerunner of what is 
to follow—that a greater part of the 
$4,000,000 fund will be subscribed in 1927, 
which will permit the Publicity Association 
to get the maximum of results out of its 
plans for increasing consumption of our 
wares. We cannot expect business to fall in 
our laps, but we can get business and plenty 
of it if we will but go after it, and go after 
it means the telling of the public about our- 
selves through every means possible, but this 
will not be accomplished through a “pinch 
penny” policy. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun Drake, Executive Secretary of the 

National Jewelers Publicity Association. 





Greetings from Archibald Silverman, Presi- 
dent of the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


It is with great pleasure that I extend, 
through you, to all branches of the jewelry 
trade, the New Year’s greetings of the New 
England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Sil- 
versmiths’ Association. 

Independence is but relative. In fact, pros- 
perity in our industry, to be actual, must be 
shared by retailer, wholesaler and manufac- 
turer. We could not, if we would, we would 
not, if we could, confine prosperity within 
any limits that do not include all those en- 
gaged in the manufacture and distribution of 
our industry’s product. 

Commercial and industrial associations, 
originally organized to help their members 
achieve success, have, in the evolution of 
things, taken to themselves a new signifi- 
cance. This truth was stressed recently by 
an eminent manufacturer and banker who 
declared that “Trade Association member- 
ship is a measure of character because it 
shows the member’s ability to get along 
with others” and that “The time is not far 
distant when a business man’s member- 
ship in trade associations will be an impor- 
tant fact in his banker’s judgment of his 
credit rating. 

During 1927, the New England Manufac- 
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are well known throughout the United States for their high standard 
of precision and accuracy of time. 
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fection of expert craftsmanship. 
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turing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion, as heretofore, will strive to serve the 
trade faithfully and well. The lines of ef- 
fort it has pursued in the past, it will con- 
tinue to follow, and, in addition, the officers 
are at present developing plans for forms of 
service which have not heretofore been fur- 
nished the membership. 

The association has recently inaugurated 
periodic membership luncheons for the seri- 
ous consideration of questions pertaining to 
trade welfare and to these luncheons mem- 
bers of the trade, visiting Providence and 
the Attleboros, are cordially invited. As an 
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organization we are now engaged in a sur- 
vey of the jewelry market conditions by ex- 
perts which, we trust, will redound to the 
advantage of the business. 

In conclusion, I extend best wishes for a 
prosperous year during 1927 to every mem- 
ber of the trade, be he manufacturer, whole- 
saler, or retailer. 

Very truly yours, 
ARCHIBALD SILVERMAN, 


President of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion. 





From Woodward Booth, Manager of the 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers and Silversmiths’ Association was incor- 
porated under the laws of Rhode Island in 
1903. Its membership is made up of manu- 
facturers of jewelry, silverware, and allied 
lines, located in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island and numbers about 200 members. 

At its conception, the association was more 
or less social in character, but soon there- 
after began to act in matters having a direct 
bearing on the welfare of the businesses of 
its members. The activities of the organiza- 
tion have gradually and steadily been en- 
larged with the result that it now functions 
along a variety of lines having to do with 
the general industrial welfare of the manu- 
facturing industry of New England. 
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In a statement of this nature, one cannot 
be comprehensive; one can with propriety 
only be suggestive. Among other lines of 
work in which the association operates, may 
be mentioned its activities in the interests of 
correct quality branding of merchandise, of 
the tariff in its relation to jewelry, of correct 
and fair business practices, of sound cost 
accounting. It operates a bureau of prod- 
ucts where information is available as to the 
makers of any particular article produced in 
the industry and a bureau of machinery and 
other equipment for the use of the members. 
It holds frequent membership luncheons for 
the serious consideration of miscellaneous 
matters bearing on the welfare of the trade. 

As indicated above, however, no state- 
ment can fully set forth the activities of such 
a trade association. From time to time, 
projects are undertaken and carried to suc- 
cess which are of great value to the mem- 
bership as is illustrated by the survey of 
the jewelry market now being conducted 
under the auspices of this association. Nor 
should the fact be overlooked that upon 





WOODWARD BOOTH 


occasion trade organizations render substan- 
tial service by the negative position they 
take on well-intentioned propositions. 

The officers are: President, Archibald 
Silverman; vice-presidents, ‘Charles A. Whit- 
ing, Clarence J. Roehr, Stephen H. Garner ; 
secretary, Morgan W. Rogers; treasurer, 
Eugene T. Abbott; manager, Woodward 
Booth, and a board of directors composed 
of the above officers and the following di- 


rectors: Theodore W. Foster, Donald Le- 
Stage, Charles A. Mealy, Theodore B. 
Pierce, George F. Sawyer, Henry G. 


Thresher, James L. Wiggmore, Henry Wol- 
cott, Edgar M. Docherty, Wallace D. Ken- 
yon, Paul B. Paris, Harald W. Ostby, Al- 
bert I. Russell, George N. Steere, Ralph K. 
Stone, Alfred D. Crosby, Edwin H. Cum- 
mings, Walter A. Griffith, Edmund C. Mayo, 
William G. Lind, Alton H. Riley, Joseph F. 
Rioux, George L. Shepardson. 
Yours truly, 
Woopwarp Booty, 


Manager the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association. 
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Greetings from Howard C. Baker, President 
of the Manufacturing Jewelers Board 
of Trade 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


As we start the year 1927, we do so with 
optimism as we cannot but feel that condi- 
tions in the jewelry industry have greatly 
improved. 

We here at the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade believe that we are doing 
our contributing part in this improvement 
concentrating all our energies on the one 
line of activity in which we specialize. 

It will be our policy, as it has been in the 





HOWARD C. BAKER 


past, to protect our members and the: trade 
in all matters pertaining to credits. We 
shall continue to improve the service of our 
three departments—credit information, col- 
lection of delinquent accounts, and adjust- 
ment of failures, bettering the service wher- 
ever past experience would show its bene- 
fits, 
Yours truly, 
Howarp C. BAKER, 


President of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade. 





From Horace M. Peck, Secretary of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers Board of Trade 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


Credit protection for its members was the 
foundation on which the Manufacturing 
Jewelers Board of Trade was built 41 years 
ago. A few far-sighted manufacturing 
jewelers assembled on Oct. 18, 1884, and 
organized this association, which has since 
upheld to the jewelry trade the best and most 
up-to-date principles of credit granting. 

Its activities can be summed up in three 
words — reports, collections, adjustments. 
During 1927 its effort will be to protect its 
members and the jewelry industry against 
credit waste. 

It is maintained by 459 co-operating manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who comprise its 
membership. Its officers for 1926 were: 
Howard C. Baker, president; Ellis W. Mac- 
Allister, vice-president ; Gustave W. Strand- 
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berg, vice-president ; Horace M. Peck, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Directors as follows: Providence—Alfred 
K. Potter, of the Gorham Co.; Frederick 
D. Carr, of Ostby & Barton Co.; Henry G. 
Thresher, of Waite, Thresher Co.; Howard 
C. Baker, of Baker-Manchester Mfg. Co.; 
Morgan W. Rogers, of Parks Bros. & Rog- 
ers, Inc.; Ellis W. MacAllister, of Irons & 
Russell Co.; James O. Otis, of Harvey & 
Otis; Samuel B. Levy, of V. E. Black Co.; 
Eugene T. Abbott, of Potter & Buffinton 
Co.; Frederick A. Ballou, Jr., of B. A. 
Ballou & Co., Inc.; Ralph K. Stone, of 
Chapin-Hollister-Stone Co.; T. Dawson 


Brown, of Wolcott Mfg. Co.; Edgar M. 

Docherty, of Williams.C. Greene Co. 
Attleboro—Joseph Finberg, 

Co.; 


of Finberg 


Mfg. Gustave W. Strandberg, of 





HORACE M. PECK 
Sykes & Strandberg; George L. Shepard- 
son, of C. A. Marsh & Co.; Lawrence E. 
Baer, of Baer & Wilde Co. 

North Attleboro—Louis E. Freeman, of 
L. E. Freeman Co.; Wallace D. Kenyon, of 
Webster Co. 

Newark—Thomas Allsopp, of Allsopp & 
Allsopp. 

New York City—George E. Fahys, Jr., of 
Alvin Silver Co. 

Yours truly, 
Horace M. PEck, 
Secretary of the Manufacturing Jewelers 
Board of Trade. 





From Woodward Booth, President of the 
Jewelers’ Protective Association, Inc. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Protective Association was 
organized and incorporated under the laws 
of Rhode Island in 1903 for the purpose of 
preventing the pilfering and stealing of gold, 
silver and other materials as well as of 
finished or partly finished product from the 
jewelry and silverware factories of Provi- 
dence, the Attleboros and vicinity. At the 
time the association was organized, the steal- 
ing of employer’s property had developed to 
an alarming degree. Upon careful investiga- 
tion the value of such losses in the aggre- 
gate amounted to a very impressive figure. 
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Because of the character of its: raw ma- 
terial and product the jewelry industry will 
probably always be to some degree the vic- 
tim of the thief. The task-of the associa- 
tion is to keep his depredations down to the 
minimum, to recover stolen property when 
possible, to bring the culprit to justice, to 
discourage the unprincipled by clearly em- 
phasizing the hazard of wrongdoing and, 
above all, to drive out of business and bring 
to justice the “fence” or dishonest second- 
hand dealer. 

During the 21 years it has operated, the 
Jewelers’ Protective Association has secured 
the arrest and conviction of over 300 jewelry 
thieves; it has recovered stolen property of 
large total value and has brought to justice 
various “fences,” most of whom, because of 
their cunning, were most difficult to appre- 
hend and convict. 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Woodward Booth; vice-president, 
Frederick Schwinn; secretary, Woodward 
Booth; treasurer, Alfed B. Lemon. Execu- 
tive Committee, Alfred B. Lemon, chair- 
man; Woodward Booth, Wallace D. Kenyon 
and Frederic C. Wilmarth. 

Yours truly, 
Woopwarp Boor, 
President of the Jewelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. 





From Walter P. McTeigue, President of the 
Jewelry Crafts Association, Inc. 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The officers and directors of the Jewelry 
Crafts Association wish me to extend their 
most cordial greetings for 1927 to the entire 
industry and their best wishes to everyone 
for good héalth, real happiness and a pros- 
perous New Year. 

An outstanding accomplishment of the 
year was the agreement reached upon the 
standard for marking platinum. We are 
happy to say that the General Committee is 
now preparing the proposed Platinum Stand- 
ard Bill for introduction into Congress and 
expects that it will be passed early in the 
year. This law will give the industry a 
stability, which has been sadly lacking for a 
long time and the co-operation of all having 
the best interests of the trade at heart should 
be freely given in support of this bill. 

In connection with the subject of “Plat- 
inum,” mention should be made of the valu- 
able service rendered to the industry by the 
Assay Bureau of our association. This 
department has obtained a large number of 
assays for members and those not members, 
at a very nominal sum, thus permitting fre- 
quent tests being made of not only the plati- 
num, but the finished merchandise as well, 
and we feel sure that this service has tended 
to reduce some of the abuses that otherwise 
might exist to a larger extent, if such check- 
ing system were not available. 

The continued good work done by the 
Employment Department of the association 
gives us much to be thankful for, because 
it has brought the workmen in closer touch 
with their employers and has cut down to a 
great degree unemployment in the trade. 

As a matter of protection to the industry, 
it is vitally important that the privilege of 
carrying concealed weapons should be given 
only to those to whom such a privilege is 
desirable and necessary and for this reason 
as well as a matter of service to its mem- 
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bers, the association keeps in close touch 
with this subject by handling all the details 
in obtaining the pistol permits for its mem- 
bers and-those in the trade recommended by 
it. The attention to detail and checking up, 
which years of experience has given the 
association in this work, has merited the 
continued approval of the Police Depart- 
ment’s confidence, so that these arrange- 
ments are renewed each year. 

A new departure, which the association 
entered into, was the issuance of a monthly 
bulletin. This publication met with instant 
approval and has for its purpose the carry- 
ing of short, direct messages about matters 
of interest and need to the members and the 
trade. It served a very good purpose in 
giving publicity to the designing course es- 
tablished at the Mechanics Institute and also 





WALTER P. MCTEIGUE 


the course at New York University. It is 
planned to continue the good work of the 
bulletin and we hope to increase its useful- 
ness during the coming year. 

A very important movement was started 
by the association during the past year and 
that was the formation of a class of applied 
design for jewelers at the Mechanics Insti- 
tute, New York city. The course is open 
to:-any workmen in the trade; meets one 
night a week and there is no tuition charge. 
The course will be extended a little next 
year and those with no experience whatso- 
ever will have the opportunity to enter a 
beginner’s class and get training in the use 
of instruments and rudimentary drawing be- 
fore they enter the advanced class. 

The association was also instrumental, 
with other organizations, in establishing a 
somewhat similar course in designing for 
jewelers at the New York University. Both 
of these courses fill a long felt want in 
America and every effort will be made to: 
make them an important factor in our in- 
dustry here, as such courses are in Euro- 
pean jewelry centers. 

Our work for the coming year will be 
most interesting, in that it will be our en- 
deavor to bring to the manufacturer a more 
comprehensive understanding of each other 
and their problems in the industry. In this 
connection, it is hoped that the good offices 
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The Leading Leather Watch Straps — 
“Slipova” ~ “Handestrap” 


“The Clasp rests on Leather” “No Metal touches the Skin” 


“SLIPOVA,” the tried and proven strap—the most efficient and satis- 
factory fold-over watch attachment ever produced. Enormous popularity 
and sales. Worn everywhere—insist upon “Slipova.” 


The new “HANDESTRAP,” retailing at a popular 
price, promises to equal the remarkable demand of 
‘“Slipova.” Fits snug on wrist, good looking, well 
made, highest quality leather. 


Retail Jewelers are losing customers and sales if they don’t carry these 
splendid sellers—every one sold makes a booster for your store. Consult 
your wholesaler at once—if he cannot supply you, write us. 
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S. & B. LEDERER CO. 


100 STEWART ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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of the Federal Trade Commission, through 
its trade practice conferences, will be very 
helpful in accomplishing the results desired. 
The association has kept in close contact 
with the various bureaus of the Department 
of Commerce and the other governmental 
agencies and many helpful suggestions have 
been received, which we feel will be di- 
rectly beneficial. 

May we wish you and all the members of 
your staff, a most happy and prosperous 
New Year. 

Cordially yours, 
WattTerR P. McTEIGUE, 
President of the Jewelry Crafts Associa- 
tion. 





From P. J. Coffey, President of the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is a pleasure for me to again extend 
greetings and best wishes to the jewelry 
trade in the Anniversary Number of THE 
JeweLers’ Crrcucar and to offer my hearti- 





P. J. COFFEY 


est wishes for a New Year filled with happi- 
ness and excellent business. 

The National Jewelers Board of Trade 
today stands in a unique position among 
trade organizations and is representative of 
the best element among manufacturers, 
wholesalers and importers in the jewelry 
and kindred lines. It is not only the recog- 
nized source of authentic credit information 
pertaining to the industry but its many 
other functions have made its name recog- 
nized wherever jewelry is sold. 

It is our constant endeavor to increase the 
facilities of the Board that the members 
and the trade at large may reap the bene- 
fits therefrom. Our rating department is 
in as good shape as ever in its history and 
with the continued co-operation of our 
members, we can look ahead to still further 
improvement in this branch of our work. 
With this in mind, we take this opportunity 
to call upon every member of the Board 
to take an active interest in promoting ef- 
ficiency, not only through co-operating with 
the rating department, but in every other 
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branch of endeavor which the Board car- 
ries on. - 

The work of the finance committee of 
the Board is one of the most important. It 
is conducted by volunteer workers and dur- 
ing the past year has contributed its full 
measure of valuable service to our industry 
under the able direction of Melville E. Un- 
termeyer. It is through this committee that 
funds are appropriated for the prosecution 
of fraud in our industry and there is no 
branch of the work being conducted by the 
Board which is more important than the 
fight waged against the dishonest bankrupt. 

The Good and Welfare Committee, under 
the leadership of David Belais, has con- 
sidered many matters of importance not 
only to members of the Board but to the 
trade as a whole during the past year, and 
although it is sometimes hard to measure 
exactly the amount of good which results 
from the efforts of this committee, its ac- 
tivity during the past year has undoubtedly 
had a material bearing on the building up 
of a higher standard in the trade. 

The Arbitration Committee, under the 
leadership of John W. Sherwood, has stood 
ready at all times to serve the industry and 
where cases have come before the commit- 


‘tee, they have been handled expeditiously 


and to the benefit of all involved. While 
the opportunity offered by the Arbitration 
Committee to settle commercial disputes is 
not fully taken advantage of, the idea of 


’ commercial arbitration in the jewelry trade 


is being steadily developed and it is hoped 
that this year will see wider use of the 
service offered. 

The Adjustment Committee performs 
one of the most important branches of the 
work of the Board, and under the chair- 
manship of Joseph L. Herzog, has been 
functioning efficiently during the past year. 
It has always been the endeavor of the Ad- 
justment Committee to prevent the bank- 
ruptcy of the honest debtor where condi- 
tions made this possible and to restrain 
and defeat the ambitions of dishonest 
jewelers. Difficulties, of course, arise from 
time to time because there are instances 
where creditors are willing to accord im- 
munity for the return of part of the prop- 
erty dishonestly acquired from them. This 
disposition to effect a truce becomes pro- 
gressively greater as the amount involved 
becomes larger but with the United co- 
operation of members of the Board in 
working with the Adjustment Committee, 
the man who premeditates commercial 
theft cannot escape bankruptcy and punish- 
ent within the limits of the resources of 
the Board, while the honest debtor can 
freely come to the Board and rest assured 
of a square deal. 

I wish in closing to express my apoprecia- 
tion of the co-operation of counsel, the 
loyalty and assistance of the secretary and 
heads of the departments and all our em- 
ployes and on behalf of the Board of Trade 
thank the officers, chairmen of committees, 
directors and committeemen for the splen- 
did co-operation which has been extended 
during the past year. 

Yours very truly, 


P. J. Correy, 


President of the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade. 
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From Fred C. Backus, Secretary of the 
National Jewelers Board 
of Trade 
Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


As secretary of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade, I gladly accept the oppor- 
tunity offered by THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
to say a few words about the Board’s work. 

The National Jewelers Board of Trade, 
as it functions today, is the final amalga- 
mation of four big credit associations in the 
jewelry trade. The oldest of these was the 
Jewelers Mercantile Agency, Ltd., estab- 
lished in 1873 by DeLoid Safford. The sec- 
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ond was the New York Jewelers Associa- 
tion, established in 1874, of which Moses G. 
Baldwin was the first president, and the 
third was the New York Jewelers Board of 
Trade established in 1885, of which Joseph 
Fahys was the first president. 

Until 1896, the three New York organiza- 
tions existed simultaneously, but, in that 
year, the Jewelers Board of Trade leased the 
Jewelers Mercantile Agency, taking over its 
organization, and continuing the reference 
book. The Jewelers Mercantile Agency 
was the only one of the three agencies op- 
erating simultaneously that had a reference 
book. The Jewelers Board of Trade and 
the New York Jewelers’ Association were 
united in 1899 under the name of The Jewel- 
ers Association and Board of Trade, and 
Augustus K. Sloan was elected first presi- 
dent of the amalgamated association. 


At that time, there existed in Chicago, a 
trade credit organization known as the Chi- 
cago Jewelers’ Association, which had been 
established in 1876 and which gave credit 
information to the people of the middle- 
west. In 1903, the Chicago organization was 
combined with The Jewelers Association and 
Board of Trade, which continued its Chi- 
cago branch, taking over the credit and 
rating functions of the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association, which thereafter continued to 
exist only as a civic organization, In 1906, 
the name of the combined association was 
changed to the Jewelers Board of Trade and 
on Nov. 27, 1911, the name was again 
changed to the National Jewelers Board of 
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ELGIN 8 DAY 
TRAVELING CLOCKS 


ODD SHAPE AND 
ROUND DIALS 
RADIUM DIALS AND HANDS 


ROSE, BLUE, HELIOTROPE, GREY. 
GREEN, PIGSKIN AND 
BLACK LEATHERS 


VICTOR A. PICARD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
7 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS 





























Patented 
Hand Carved Wedding 
Rings 


> 
Perhaps never in the history of 
) wedding ring manufacture has a de- 
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sign achieved such instant success. It 
has that subtle charm which makes 
you want it the minute you see it. 
The exquisite workmanship displayed 
in every tiny detail of hand carving 
gives it unchallenged beauty. 


Wallace-Monroe Co. 


33 John R Street - Detroit; Mich. 
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Trade, owing to the fact that its field of ac- 
tivity had spread from coast to coast. The 
San Francisco office was established in 1912, 
and the Cincinnati office in 1913; these are 
in operation today, as well as the branches 
in Chicago and Providence. 

The National Jewelers Board of Trade is 
today one of the largest and most active 
trade organizations in the country, with a 
membership of over 1,400 representative 
manufacturers, wholesalers and importers of 
jewelry and kindred lines. In addition to its 
credit service, it has, through its adjustment 
committee, good and welfare committee, ar- 
bitration committee and its fighting fund, 
always endeavored to maintain the highest 
standards of the industry as well as to fos- 
ter constructive policies and, when neces- 
sary, prosecute dishonest merchants. Its 
purpose is truly carried out in its slogan “To 
promote the welfare of the jewelry trade,” 
and it welcomes the support of every eligible 
merchant to its membership. 


Yours sincerely, 


Frep C. Backus, Secretary, 
National Jewelers Board of Trade. 





Greetings from W. A. Kinsman, President of 
the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The year just closed has been in many 
respects an epoch making one for the Ster- 
ling silverware industry. 

The Sterling Silversmiths Guild, beyond 
all question, has been established in the 
minds of all as perhaps the most outstand- 
ing potent influence for good in this in- 
dustry. The spirit of co-operation among 
manufacturers fostered by the Guild is cer- 
tainly spreading, and that same spirit of co- 
operation has been decidedly established be- 
tween the jewelers and the Sterling manu- 
facturers. An example of this was to be 
found in the program of simplification adopt- 
ed in Washington this Spring. 

Many of the jewelers had been requesting 
curtailment of flatware patterns for-a long 
time. The manufacturers on their part rec- 
ognized the practice of turning out new pat- 
terns indiscriminately as a serious evil. By 
working together under the auspices of the 
Department of Commerce, the jewelers and 
the manufacturers were able to. remedy the 
entire situation. and a program was adopted 
limiting each company to marketing no more 
than one new flatware pattern every two. 
years and eliminating certain articles from 
the flatware list for which there was only a 
very limited demand. 

Another evidence of the value of co-opera- 
tion is found in the devleopment of our-co- 
operative advertising campaign. The Guild 
has secured the co-operation of the silver 
producers, smelters and refiners in the cam- 
paign of national advertising for Sterling 
Silverware, and the development of definite 
sales helps in its aim to increase the market 
for our products. These two developments 
represent accomplishments during the past 
year of which we are particularly proud. 
There are few groups, few associations, I 
believe, with a better spirit of co-operation. 

There is just one goal for which-.our 
Guild is working and that fs a bigger, larger, 
greater market—in other words, constantly 
increasing sales. We recognize that ‘the 
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jeweler is not onfy our customer, but that 
it is through him, with his assistance only, 
that we can reach our goal. Because of its 
aims, therefore, the Guild must constantly 


foster co-operation not only among _ its 
members but among the jewelers them- 
selves. On the other hand, the plans we 


develop can be successful only to the ex- 
tent to which they secure the constant and 
active co-operation of the jewelers them- 
selves at each turn. 

With everybody from top to bottom work- 
ing diligently toward a single aim, there can 
be no doubt at all about the outcome. You 
simply cannot have everybody concerned 
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working together along sound lines and con- 
ceive of failure. It is largely because of the 
evidence of a better spirit of co-operation 
we see on all sides that I look forward with 
confidence to another record breaking year 
for Sterling in 1927. 

On behalf of the Sterling Silversmiths 
Guild let me extend best wishes to you, Mr. 
Editor, and through you to the trade at 
large for a prosperous and happy new year. 

Cordially yours, 
W. A. Kinsman, ‘President, 

Sterling Silversmiths Guild ‘of America. 





From Alexander Vincent, Secretary of the 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In the Sterling silverware industry we 
are looking forward to 1927 with unbounded 
confidence and enthusiasm. 

To my way of thinking, the record of the 
past year is a perfectly splendid example 
of what can be done, what progress can be 
made through co-operative effort if it is 
followed through with understanding. As 
little as a year ago there was scarcely any- 
one: in the industry who would not have 
told you that the greatest evil from which 
the industry was suffering was the multiplici- 
ty. of patterns, the lack of standardization 
with respect to items manufactured, the 
burdens and difficulties connected with 
matching up “pre-historic” patterns. If you 
had suggested the possibility of formulating 
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a general program to eliminate these evils 
he would have laughed at you and your 
Utopian ideas. 

In the year just passed, a splendid work- 
able program has been actually adopted 
limiting the number of patterns that each 
manufacturer wil] market to one every two 
years, establishing a standard list of items 
to be included in the flatware list and pro- 
viding that no patterns will be supplied after 
they have been carried on the discontinued 
list for a period of five years. This pro- 
gram itself, adopted under the auspices of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
through the co-operation of the Guild and 
representative jewelers of the country, is 
an inspiring indication of what can be done 
if only there is the will to do. it. 

During this past year, too, the soundness 
of the basic aims of our Guild—to increase 
the market for our product—has been recog- 
nized by the producers, smelters, and refiners 
of silver, and another movement has been 
launched successfully, comprising all these 
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interests in co-operation with the manu- 
facturers in the conduct of a national ad- 
vertising campaign for Sterling Silverware. 
This work marked a new step in industry 
co-operation. It is bigger than any type of 
co-operation that has been undertaken in in- 
dustry heretofore, and it has been cited by 
manufacturers engaged in other lines as be- 
ing an outstanding achievement. 

It is interesting to contemplate that side 
of the picture from an academic viewpoint 
but from a practical viewpoint the fact that 
it has been possible to develop such co- 
operation should carry a compelling message 
to the jewelers themselves. If the possibili- 
ties of the Sterling Silverware market are 
so encouraging as to warrant this broader 
kind of co-operation—this really hereto- 
fore unknown kind of co-operation—then 
certainly the products should be recognized 
as holding out splendid possibilities in the 
jewelry store. 

The Guild plans to continue along the 
lines that have proven so successful in 1926. 
If there will be given to our efforts increas- 
ing co-operation from the jewelers there is 
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HE watch case is the clothes of the watch. The 
strap watch worn always in view, must be “‘dressed”” 
attractively. L&L Cases ( Granite-Marked ) have a 
distinguished beauty all their own. And they are built 
to outlast. You will like the strength and good looks of 
our new 1927 creations in 14 Karat-Rolled Gold Plate- 
Granite Cases. 


Write for representative display and prices 


L & L Watch Case Company 
229 Grand Street ' New York 
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no reason at all why 1927 should not hang 
up new record volumes of Sterling Silver 
Sales. 
P Cordially yours, 
i ALEXANDER. VINCENT, Secretary, 
Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America. 





Message from Edward H. Hufnagel, Presi- 
dent, Horological Institute of America 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


During the past four years our Institute 
has been organizing its work and formulat- 
ing its plans for certifying the watchmakers 
of this country, and, now that we are enter- 
ing upon a new year, I feel that we should 
lay special emphasis upon our plans for rais- 
ing the endowment fund to at least $100,000, 





EDWARD H. HUFNAGEL 


so that the good werk which has been 
started may continue uninterrupted for years 
to come. 

The standards in the watch-making pro- 
fession have been elevated; a greater inter- 
est has become manifest among the crafts- 
men, and, in order to hold interest and gain 
ground, it now remains for the jewelers and 
watchmakers of the country to support the 
work of the Institute and put it on a sound 
financial footing. 

The Institute has invested $11,000 in first- 
class securities, and this forms the nucleus of 
our endowment fund which, it is hoped, we 
can build up to an amount sufficiently large 
to pay for the full time of an executive 
whose sole business it will be to promote the 
interest of those engaged in the field of ho- 
rology in, this country. 

Like everything else, success depends upon 
the interest which is shown by those who 
are most vitally affected and benefited by the 
organizations which support the various 
branches of the business which are influenced 
by their ‘efforts. 

It seems that the future of the jewelry 
business ‘depends more than ever upon the 
selling and repairing f time pieces. Great in- 
roads have been made by other industries 
which absorb considerable capital; such as 
autos, radios and various forms of devices 
which provide entertaifiment and: relaxation. 


Fortunately for the jewelers, time: pieces” 
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will always be needed, and great accuracy 
which calls for better time pieces is more 
important in our present complex civilization 
than ever before. 

It behooves the jewelers to look to the 
future and’ render such support to the Ho- 
rological Institute of America as will insure 
success to the most important department of 
their business. 

We, therefore, look forward to the raising 
of approximately $89,000 during the current 
year, and hope that a part of the prosperity 
which has been enjoyed this past year will 
be used to insure the future of the jewelry 
trade.by making permanent what is now rec- 
ognized to be the finest encouragement given 
to the watch-making profession in years, 

Yours truly, 


Epwarp H. HUFNAGEL, 
President of the Horological Institute of 
America, 





From Paul Moore, Secretary of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

After many years of agitation, two confer- 
ences, brought about by the National Re- 
search Council at the suggestion of a jewel- 
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er-watchmaker, George Spier, led to the or- 
ganization and incorporation of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America in the latter 
part of 1921. 

The plan is “for an association of nation- 
wide scope so comprehensive and powerful 
that it should win the respect and support 
not only of the watch trade to itself, but 
should also win for the watchmaker the re- 
spect of the public, a proper appreciation of 
his high skill and all of the inevitable bene- 
fits that must flow therefrom.” 

Sufficient support will surely be secured 
to make it certain that ultimately the Insti- 
tute will accomplish the purposes for which 
it was started, and some day there wil] be a 
“band wagon” crowd trying to get in, With 
300 members of standing —including the 
greatest experts in America—250 men able 
to display in their shops a large engraved 
certificate that: they have successfully met 
the tests of the-Horological Institute for the 
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degree of “certified watchmaker,” and 400 
other men who have passed the preliminary 
test of “junior watchmaker,” the Institute 
must win out. 

It has been sowing the seed: of an idea— 
America must have more ‘men at the bench 
who are efficient and competent to take the 
places of both good men who drop out and 
the incompetent, and the public must be made 
to have a higher appreciation of the horo- 
logical worker‘ and. his science. 

The speed of the forward movement nec- 
essarily depends somewhat on the enthusi- 
asms of those who believe in the Institute’s 
aims and the financial backing received. A 
thousand postage stamps will not carry as 
many messages as 10,000 will. 

The Institute has, so far, given its main 
attention to certification. But it has the in- 
tention to bring broadly to America the 
meaning and importance of time. . 

Recently the Institute has been the recipi- 
ent of a valuable gift from Charles Cross- 
man, a life member. This. is in the form of 
the printed manuscript of Mr. Crossman’s 
“Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America,” a series of articles that 
appeared between 1886 and 1891. Every mem- 
ber of the Institute should be on the lookout 
for its historical collection and promote the 
endowment. 

Sincerely, 
PauL Moore, 
Secretary of the Horological Institute of 
America; care National Research Coun- 
cil, 21st and B Sts., Washington, D. C. 





From Alexander Vincent, Secretary of the 
National Watch Case Manufacturers 
Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

A big step forward for the watch case 
industry was taken this Fall when recom- 
mendations of the National Watch Case 
Manufacturers Association regarding the 
stamping of cases below gold filled quality 


-were approved and adopted by the U. S. 


Federal Trade Commission. 

Regulations established by the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1923 eliminating time 
guarantees and establishing definite stand- 
ards for gold filled watch cases, had worked 
out in every respect satisfactorily. Experi- 
ence indicated, however, that the regulations 
adopted at that time were not sufficiently 
broad to accomplish the prime purpose of 
protecting the consuming public. New 
marks and stamps were introduced such 
as “14 K. Rolled Gold Plate” which con- 
veyed to the consumer an idea of value and 
worth equal to the mark “Gold Filled.” An 
exhaustive brief was filed with the Com- 
mission and a conference of the entire in- 
dustry called at which it was demonstrated 
that in certain lines of watch cases, manu- 
facturers were trading on. the mark “Gold” 
and “karat” stamps. As a consequence, a 
definite regulation was issued prohibiting use 
of the word “Gold” or any mark indicating 
karat fineness in watch cases which did not 
measure up to the standards already estab- 
lished for gold filled watch cases. The net 
result of this ruling is that no. watch case 
can be stamped with the word “Gold” or 
with a “karat” mark unless it is of gold 
filled quality as a minimum. 

Letters have been received from the office 
of the Federal Trade Commission express- 
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Ketcham & McDougall, Inc. 


95th Anniversary 


For nearly a century we have been the leading 
Thimble manufacturers. _ Quality has always 
been our watchword and service our aim. 
‘Here is one of our gift specialties. 


A handsome Red Leather Case containing one heavy Silver 
Thimble for everyday use; and a heavy Silver Thimble over- 
laid with 14K gold for embroidering. Wil retail for $5.00, 
showing good profit. 
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HOWARD S. KENNEDY > 


DIAMOND MERCHANT 


170 BROADWAY 


Makes a complete line of the followin 
Iridium Platinum or 


SOLITAIRE RINGS 


Fancy Rings __ Cluster. Rings 





SEND. FOR SELECTION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Diamond Mounted Jewelry in 


hite Gold: 
FLEXIBLE BRACELETS 
Bar Pins Circle Brooches 
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Selection of Platinum Diamond Jewelry 


From 


STAIGER & SONS 
527 Fifth Avenue. New York. N. Y. 
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ing their satisfaction with the-progress-made~ 


in connection with earlier regulations and 
pledging hearty cooperation in bringing 
about a 100 per cent enforcement. of the 
more recent rulings. These latest rulings of 
the Federal Trade ‘Commission, it should be 
observed, became operative immediately upon 
their adoption by the Commission last Oc- 
tober. 

The exclusive work of the National 
Watch Case Association throughout the year 
1927 will be directed to giving to the Trade 
Commission full co-operation in tracing down 
any reported violations. and in general work- 
ing for their complete enforcement. Co- 
operation of the trade in this task is earnest- 
ly solicited. 

Cordially yours, 
ALEXANDER VINCENT, Secretary, 

The National Watch Case Manufacturers 

Association. 





From Joseph S. Stein, President, of the 
Wholesale Jewelers of Chicago 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

To the retail jewelry trade in all its 
branches the Wholesale Jewelers of Chicago 
extend greetings and best wishes for a Hap- 
py and Prosperous New Year. 

During the coming year we will continue 
our endeavors to render greater service to 
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the retail jeweler and to a still greater. re- 
gree develop this market as one in which the 
retail jeweler will find his every want antici- 
pated. 

We are now working on our plans for the 
annual Jewelry Show, which is to be held 
here during the first week ‘of August, and 
expect to show at that time the largest and 
most complete array of jewelry and kindred 
lines that has ever been gathered together 
under one roof. A visitor to that exhibition 
will obtain a bird’s-eye view of the latest 
creations of all the leading manufacturers in 
the trade, and can accomplish more in 48 
hours than would ordinarily be possible in 
several weeks in the or( aary course of busi- 
ness; and can certainly do it much more 
efficiently. 
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We firmly believe that~the-retail” jeweler ~ 


recognizes the value of these exhibitions, and 
we look for an,whppecedented: attendance at 
the next shew ‘in--August. 
Respectfully, 
JosEPH S. STEIN, 
President of the Wholesale Jewelers of Chi- 
cago. 





From J. M. Braude, Secretary of the Whole- 
sale Jewelers of Chicago 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Wholesale Jewelers of Chicago, the 
infant organization of the Chicago jewelry 
industry, which will celebrate its first birth- 
day on-July 8, 1927, sends its greetings to 
the jewelry trade through your Anniversary 
Number. 

This association, organized to further pro- 
mote Chicago as the great .central. wholesale 
jewelry market of America and to consider 
trade problems affecting its members, can 
well be proud of its first year’s existence. It 
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was responsible for the holding of the first 
Jewelry Trade Show of its kind in the mid- 
dle west. This was held in the new Jewelers’ 
building on Sept. 20 to 24, 1926, and housed 
75 exhibitors and was attended by more than 
1,000 persons, 700 of whom were listed as 
buyers. 

The 1926 show was such an overwhelming 
success that it did not take long for the 
members of this organization to decide upon 
a similar show for 1927, the time for which 
has calready been set for the first week in 
August and the place, the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The Wholesale Jewelers of Chicago recog- 
nize the part played by your publication in 
the continued progress of our industry, and 
are thankful for an opportunity to send, 
through it, greetings to the trade generally, 
and to wish THr JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR every 
success on the occasion of the publication of 
your Anniversary Number. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Braupe, 
Secretary of the Wholesale Jewelers of Chi- 
cago. 
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Greetings from R.-J- Petersen, President of 
the National Wholesale Jewelers 
Association. * 

Editor Tue Jewerers’ Circunar: 

With the «closing of 1926, American in-' 
dustry has coneluded the most ‘active year 
in its history. During the past year pro- 
duction and consumption attained huge vol- 
umes, business profits were higher than ever 
before and good wages and employment 
prevailed in most industrial centers. Of 
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course, any forecast of business for 1927 
must be tempered with conservatism. We 
hope, with the combined efforts of individu-...., 
als, the trade organizations, the publicity - 
campaign and the trade papers, the writers 
of business statistics will be able to say that 
the jewelry industry in the year 1927 has 
made wonderful progress in volume and 
profits. 

At the present time, we face many prob- 
lems, the insurance rates, the publicity cam- 
paign fund, the trade conference, which is 
to held shortly in Washington, and many 
others. We sincerely hope that the year 1927 
will show marked improvement in the prob- 
lems confronting us at the present time. 
We hope for greater confidence of the pub- 
lic in our time-honored industry, by dis- 
tributing finer quality merchandise and 
pledging ourselves to combat any and all 
things which are not for the best interest 
of our slogan “Gifts That Last.” 


Yours sincerely, 


RicHarpD J. PETERSEN, president, 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association. 





From George A. Fernley, Secretary National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association 


One of the most valuable accomplishments 
of our association has been the development 
of a more friendly attitude on the part of 
all branches of our industry, and a better 
understanding of our common problems. 

During _the trying. period. immediately 
after the War it became quite common for 
one branch of an industry to attribute its 
ills to the failure of another branch to func- 
tion properly. 
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Lo ve Waxors, Inc., are the originators and patentees of this type 
of watch which has already become highly popular in the trade 
and are the only authorized manufacturers of this type of time-piece. 


The trade is warned that a number of infringing watches, many of 
very inferior quality and workmanship which are attempting upon 
the popularity created by the genuine ee Inc., DUO- 
STYL watch, have appeared upon the market. 


Retailers and wholesalers are equally responsible with the manu- 
facturer in making or selling infringing articles and we hereby give 
notice that we intend to vigorously proceed against any infringement 
of U. S. Patent No. 1,578,607 in the courts. 
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Gold Filled Knives— Sterling Silver Belt Buckles 


Handsome Hand Engraved Designs 
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Largest Manufacturers of Medium Priced Knives 
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Today this tendency is less pronounced. 
Hysterical theories are being supplanted by 
sound reasoning. It is remembered that 
conditions in the past clearly demonstrated 
that the prosperity of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer are closely inter- 
woven and that influences which adversely 
affect one branch are equally harmful to the 
others. 

As a result many prominent factors now 
acknowledge the essential character of the 
service performed by wholesalers. They 
recognize that the wholesale-retail system of 
distribution was evolved in connection with 
the normal development of business, is sound 
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in principle, and founded upon the efficient 
performance of a necessary service. ‘Close 
students of economics as well as numerous 
special investigating committees are also 
confirming the soundness of that fact. 

The report of the Committee on Methods 
of Distribution of the National Distribution 
Conference is typical. In its findings, pre- 
pared after months of exhaustive inquiry, it 
declares the wholesaler “is performing a 
necessary function, which is performed by 
some other agency even if he (the whole- 
saler) is eliminated, so that the expense of 
wholesaling remains.” 

Unwarranted and unfounded utterances on 
the part of theorists who attempt to secure 
distinction for themselves by unjustly at- 
tacking the wholesaler are heard much less 
frequently than heretofore. It is being 
realized that manufacturers who attempt to 
distribute their product without the aid of 
the wholesaler must undertake the func- 
tions he performs and that in the end no real 
economies are gained. 

Yours sincerely, 
Greorce A. FERNLEY, 
Secretary of the National Wholesale Jewel- 
ers’ Association. 





From G. P. Byrne, Secretary of the Hollow- 
Ware Manufacturers Service Bureau 


Editor, THe JewELers’ CIRCULAR: 
Responding to your request for a review 
of the activities of the silver-plated Hollow- 
ware Manufacturers’ Service Bureau during 
the past year, particularly those phases of 
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its work relating to and of interest to the 
jewelry trade, 1 will describe briefly some 
of the bureau’s accomplishments. 

In 1926, as was also the case in 1925, one 
of the outstanding activities has been the 
campaign against “Plunder Merchandise.” 
This is the name that has come into com- 
mon use for trashy silver-plated hollow- 
ware, the kind that is so poorly plated and 
of such inferior materials and workmanship 
that it cannot give lasting satisfaction to the 
buying public. The housewife or other per- 
son who buys this kind of merchandise soon 
becomes dissatisfied and disgusted with it, 
with the result that it not only creates re- 
sentment against the store that sells it, but 
prejudices the consumer against hollow-ware 
in general, thus restricting consumption and 
working harm to all branches of the in- 
dustry. 

In the last two years this bureau has con- 
ducted a very vigorous campaign of educa- 
tion among the jewelers, jobbers and buying 
public to bring home to them the truth of 
these matters. Both the dealer and the con- 
sumer have been urged, in their own inter- 
est, when buying silver plated hollow-ware, 
to look for the trade mark of a reputable 
manufacturer. The field has been well cov- 
ered, and the bureau has received a most 
remarkable response from all classes of 
these people commending the aims and pur- 
poses of the campaign and offering to co- 
operate in every way possible. 

Tangible evidence of the good accom- 
plished by this campaign has been plainly 
apparent in retail quarters in all parts of 
the country. There has been a marked 
diminution in the amount of trashy silver- 
plated hollow-ware offered for sale to the 
public. This doubtless has been due in large 
part to the great dissatisfaction engendered 
among the buying public by this unreliable 
merchandise, which dissatisfaction was 
brought very forcibly to the attention of the 
dealers who sold the merchandise, but it also 
clearly has been due in some part to the 
campaign of education and enlightenment 
conducted by the bureau. There are at hand 
many evidences of an increase in the use of 
worthy hollow-ware in place of the un- 
worthy variety. 

Another important activity in which the 
bureau has engaged in the past year has been 
the education of the salespeople in the jewel- 
ry stores in skillful and efficient selling of 
fine silver-plated: hollow-ware. This has 
been accomplished largely through the dis- 
tribution among the salespeople in several 
thousand jewelry stores throughout the 
country of a small booklet entitled “The 
Selling of Fine Silver-plated Hollow-ware.” 
This booklet has been gotten up in a very 
interesting and readable style and tells a 
story, in dialogue form, of how Miss Helen 
Lee, a sales clerk, not only answered intelli- 
gently all of her customers’ questions regard- 
ing the many uses of fine silver-plated hol- 
low-ware, but through clever suggestions 
was able to make additional sales. 

The demand from the jewelry stores for 
these booklets was very large, so large, in 
fact, that additional printings were necessary. 
Jewelers in all parts of the country wrote 
that their salespeople had found the booklets 
very interesting and helpful. The bureau 
still has a small number of these booklets 
on hand which it will be glad to distribute 
gratis to any jewelers who will write for 
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them. The bureau’s office is at 53 Park 
Place, New York city. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the market for fine silver-plated hollow-ware 
is still in its infancy. The buying public is 
only beginning to awaken to the utility, 
beauty and long wearing qualities of this 
product, the kind made by reputable manu- 
facturers. 

This bureau plans to continue to impress 
those points upon the public, bringing home 
to them the practical economy of fine silver- 
plated hollow-ware, thereby increasing the 
consumption thereof. The jewelry trade will 
be kept informed from time to time of the 
bureau’s efforts along these lines and will 
be asked to lehd its valuable co-operation. 

In the past year the bureau also has en- 
gaged in other activities for the good of the 
industry, but through fear of encroaching 
too far upon your space I will not go into 
these matters. It will interest the jewelry 
trade, however, to know that the bureau has 
been and is still active in co-operating for 
the discontinuance of the misleading word 
“Sheffield,” which, as is well known, had 
come to be applied largely to unworthy mer- 
chandise. On the whole, we feel that the 
year 1926 has been one of considerable prog- 
ress along these lines, and the outlook for 
1927 is for further important progress in 
these and similar channels. 

Very truly yours, 
G. P. Byrne, 
Secretary of the Hollow-ware Manufactur- 
ers’ Service Bureau.. . 





From Joseph T.- Homan, President of the 
Silver Plated Hollow-Ware Bureau 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The Silver Plated Hollow-Ware Manu- 
facturers’ Service Bureau has very little 
contact with the trade, as its activities are 
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ordinarily confined to assembling and study- 
ing the statistics of our own industry. 

Last year, however, the Bureau stepped 
out of the ordinary boundaries which con- 
fine its work with the purpose of bringing 
definitely to the attention of dealers the 
rather wide distribution of “Plunder Mer- 
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chandise” and the danger, both to the legi- 
timate manufacturer and to the legitimate 
dealer, resulting from the distribution of 
such goods. 

Feeling that somewhat more intelligent 
co-operation from sales people would assist 
in educating the consuming public to dis- 
criminate between silver-plated hollow ware 
of quality and the spurious article, a book- 
let was printed: “The Making of Fine Sil- 
ver-Plated Hollow-ware.” A second book- 
let was printed under the title: “The Sell- 
ing of Fine Plated Hollow-Ware,” and both 
booklets were sent to practically all inter- 
ested dealers. 

Many requests have been received for ad- 
ditional copies, indicating that this effort to 
educate sales people, and through them the 
buying public, has awakened interest of the 
trade and secured its co-operation. 

The Bureau has also sent out a chain of 
interesting letters to all dealers in silver- 
plated hollow ware, pointing out the dan- 
ger to their own prestige, and the loss of 
confidence on the part of the. purchasing 
public, which will inevitably result from the 
sale of inferior silver-plated hollow ware. 

Many replies have been received to these 
letters, pledging co-operation of the trade 
and its support to the effort of the Bureau 
to keep the manufacture of silver-plated hol- 
low ware at such a level of quality that 
dealers may be certain that the goods which 
they. market will give permanent satisfac- 
tion to their customers. From all quarters 
reports indicate that dealers have been 
aroused to scrutinize carefully the silver- 
plated ware which they are purchasing and 
to insist on the trade mark of a reputable 
manufacturer, whose responsibility stands 
behind the product which he undertakes to 
sell. 

With best wishes for a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year, 

JosepH T. Homan, President of the Silver 
Plated Hollow-Ware Manufacturers’ Serv- 
ice Bureau. 





From H. Paul Juergens, Chanticleer of The 
Golden Roosters 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

At the annual meeting in February the 
seventh Chanticleer will be elected and this 
wonderful organization, The Golden Roost- 
ers, “The fine feathers of the jewelry trade,” 
of Chicago, will have completed six years 
of its activities. 

Due to the splendid work of the various 
committees and the hearty co-operation of 
all the members, I feel that we can easily 
place the events of the past year along side 
the many enjoyable events in our memory. 
In our membership we list 134 men. There 
is no age limit as to years, but every one 
of the 134 are young in spirit, bound to- 
gether by the strongest ties of friendship, 
working for the better conditions of trade, 
for higher civic ideals and for the promo- 
tion of good fellowship among all. 

One of the underlying thoughts in the or- 
ganization of ‘the Golden Roosters was to 
bring together in a social way the seasoned 
veterans of the trade and the active young 
men upon whose shoulders the responsibili- 
ties will soon rest. At our gatherings men 
relax and-are boys again: at heart. ‘They 
play and learn to know one another as 
friends as well as business associates. 
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During the past year we have had our 
regular meetings and outing at which the 
members frolicked and enjoyed the initiations 
and other forms of amusement which are 
suggested and arranged by our entertain- 
ment committee, from whose fertile brains 
the ideas spring. During the past year a 
ritual was introduced as a part of the ini- 
atory service and this ritual expresses the 
ethics of man to man and the sound under- 
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lying principles of business and the relation- 
ships of life. 
Long may the lessons taught by the Gol- 
den Roosters live in the jewelry trade. 
Yours very truly, 
H. PAuL JUERGENS, 
Chanticleer of the Golden Roosters. 





From Claud Wheeler, Scratcher of the 


Golden Roosters 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

On Feb. 10 the Golden Roosters of Chi- 
cago, “Fine Feathers of The Jewelry Trade,” 
will be six years old. While this is a local 
organization with a limited membership, it 
is known throughout the trade of the coun- 
try. The organization was conceived to pro- 
mote fun and good fellowship among young 
spirits associated with the wholesale jewelry 
and allied trades of Chicago. During the 
six years of its existence it has successfully 
carried ‘out its first aims and has added 
many of a serious and important nature. 

These added purposes and the new work 
done by the organization seem to make the 
membership feel that each year is better than 
the one preceding. Certainly the past year 
has been a very successful one in every way. 
The year was started with a banquet last 
February to celebrate the fifth anniversary. 
Guests were invited by the members and 
about 225 men enjoyed the affair. 

At this meeting H. Paul Juergens was 
elected Chanticleer, Walter Scott, Keeper of 
The Nest Eggs, and Claud Wheeler, Scratch- 
er. In May there was the regular frolic at 
which new members were initiated. Then 
in the Summer was the regular outing when 
the members spent a day out in the open and 
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enjoyed athletic events. The closing frolic 
was held in October when three additional} 
members were received into the organization 
and a modern rendition of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was given by membership talent. 

Definite plans for the annual meeting in 
February have not been made at this time, 
but the annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers will be accompanied by an entertain- 
ment worthy of The Golden Roosters. 

At this time the active membership is com- 
plete with 100 names on the roster. There 
are 12 associate members and 21 non-resi- 
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dent. Our one Honorary Life Member is 
John B. Warren, our first Chanticleer and 
one of the organizers. 

We look forward to another successful 
year in 1927. 

Respectfully, 
CLaup WHEELER, Scratcher of 
The Golden Roosters. 





John Jack, President of the Association of 
Jewelers’ Engravers and Stationers 
to Schools and Colleges 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


I regret not having been in a position to 
reply to your courteous letters of Decem- 
ber 21 and January 6 owing to the rush 
of the holiday trade. In regard to your re- 
quest for a greeting to the retail jewelers 
throughout the country from the Associa- 
tion of Jewelers, Engravers & Stationers to 
Schools and Colleges, permit me to say that 
our association has planned several impor- 
tant steps for the year 1927, as follows: 

Ist. Increased membership by taking in 
any reputable houses who have salesmen on 
the road selling class pins, rings and en- 
graved conmmencement stationery, even al- 
though they do not manufacture their own 
goods. 

2nd. Working in harmony with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission pertaining to unfair 
practices, such as the giving of gratuities 
to high school committees as a help in se- 
curing business from the graduating classes. 

3rd. Our association is endeavoring to 
bring the standards of our business to a 
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higher level, where it belongs, by co-opera- 
tion with high school principals throughout 
the country. 
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4th. We extend to the retail jewelers our 
best endeavors to co-operate with them in 
regard to their local high schools, when in 
the market for class pins and class rings. 

Very truly yours, 

Joun Jack, President of the Association 
of Jewelers, Engravers and Stationers to 
Schools and Colleges. 





From Harry C. Ostrander, Secretary of the 
Association of Jewelers, Engravers and 
Stationers to Schools and Colleges 

Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

We appreciate the opportunity you extend 
us to present for the consideration of the 
trade our reasons for existence and continued 
good-health. 

The object of this association primarily 
is to protect, foster and promote the wel- 
fare and interests of its members and to 
advocate such course of business dealings 
as will insure a square deal to schools and 
colleges. It has been a source of consider- 
able annoyance to reputable manufacturers 
that there are still unscrupulous methods 
being employed to secure class ring, class 
pin and stationery business at the various 
institutions of learning throughout the coun- 
try. Although it is fallacy to believe that 
manufacturers and distributors grouped to- 
gether as an association will entirely elimi- 
nate such conditions, more influence can be 
exerted upon our class of trade through 
organization than as individuals and im- 
Proved conditions yearly confirm our belief 
in the principles for which we stand. 

Our constitution has recently been 
amended to eliminate the word “Manufac- 
turing” from our. title which makes eligible 
for membership both manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of class jewelry or stationery, and 
we would welcome requests for further in- 
formation from interested persons. 

We are entering our sixth year of: in- 
creased activity among retail - jewelers - and 
schools and colleges, and our membership 
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which has grown from an idea suggested by 
four present members to its present total of 
26 looks confidently toward the new year 
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with increased hopes of making our game 
better for all of us. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Harry C. OSTRANDER, 

Secretary of the Association of Jewelers, 

Engravers and Stationers to Schools 

and Colleges. 
From John W. Sherwood, President of the 

Maiden Lane Historical Society 

Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is with much pleasure that I accept 
the opportunity extended by THE JEWELERS’ 
CirCULAR to offer my greetings in this An- 
niversary issue to the members of the 
Maiden Lane Historical Society and the 
trade-at-large. 

The Maiden Lane Historical Society is 
unique among jewelry trade organizations 
and the interest and enthusiasm shown 
through the increase in its membership and 
the splendid attendance at the yearly social 
function is notable. The society was or- 
ganized in 1911 and no trade organization, 
excepting perhaps one, gives a social func- 
tion which is more eagerly looked forward 
to or more thoroughly enjoyed than our 
annual luncheon, which is held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York 
and is always attended by many prominent 
men in the jewelry trade. Eminent speak- 
ers, who are thoroughly conversant with the 
topics they discuss and who inject plenty of 
wit and humor into their addresses and a 
fine musical program, combine to make the 
annual luncheon a most enjoyable and alto- 
gether delightful affair. 

The Maiden Lane Historical Society has 
thus far erected six tablets, and the Board 
of Directors, with the aid of Albert Ulmann, 
historian, is now considering during the pres- 
ent year the placing of another tablet on a 
Maiden Lane site already selected. We are 
at present awaiting the permission of the 
building owners to proceed with our latest 
endeavor and we hope to announce favorable 
arrangements at the next luncheon which 
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it is planned will be held during April. 
The society is justly proud of its past 
efforts in marking landmarks and commem- 
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orating events worthy to pass into history, 
and the interest and enthusiasm displayed in 
our work is evidence enough that the society 
will carry on that coming generations shall 
know that the world-famed street, “Maiden 
Lane,” was made famous by the jewelry in- 
dustry. : 
Yours sincerely, 
Joun W. SHERWOOD, 
President of the Maiden Lane 
Historical Society. 4 


-—y 





By Joseph D. Little, Secretary of the 
Maiden Lane Historical Society 
Editor, THe JEWELERS’ ‘CIRCULAR: 

The Maiden Lane Historical Society is 
unique in the history of the business com- 
munities of the country for the organization 
has nothing to do with the business end of 
the jewelry trade and was founded purely 
on sentiment. The Maiden Lane Historical 
Society came into being in March, 1911, and 
was first composed of a handful of men who 
felt that the history of the jewelry district 
of the Metropolis should be preserved and 
perpetuated. 

At the first meeting a constitution was 
adopted and officers elected. The object, as 
stated in the constitution, was to “maintain 
and encourage interest in the history of the 
Maiden Lane District and to emphasize its 
prominence and unique characteristic as a 
locality devoted essentially to the jewelry 
and kindred industries.” 

The first officers were A. K. Sloan, presi- 
dent; L. J. Mulford, Seth Thomas, Louis 
Kahn, Joseph Fahys, Francis R. Appleten 
and Ira Goddard, vice-presidents; Leo 
Wormser, treasurer; Joseph D. Little, sec- 
retary, and Albert Ulman, historian. 

At the time the society was formed there 
were 15 charter members. No material 
gain of any kind can come to the members 
of this organization yet it has grown from 
year to year in strength and in membership 
of 300 of the most prominent business men 
of the Maiden Lane jewelry section. The 





main work of the society has been the erec- 
tion and dedication of bronze tablets mark- 
ing historic spots in or near Maiden Lane. 
Beginning with the erection of a tablet on 
the Silversmiths’ building at 15 Maiden Lane 
which gives the history of Maiden Lane, 
the society has-erected a tablet'on John St., 
marking the site of the entrance of the old 
John Street Theater, a site which later be- 
came famous as the home of many of the 
leading jewelry concerns from 1840 until the 
early part of the present century. It has 
also erected a tablet on Nassau St., at the 
corner of John St., giving the history of 
Nassau St., and a tablet on Golden Hill, 
the original name of John St., east of Wil- 
liam St., marking the spot where the “Battle 
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of Golden Hill,” between citizens and British 
troops, and the first bloodshed in the fight 
for independence took place. Near this site, 
at 131 William St., Washington Irving was 
born, April 3, 1783. 

One of the most important spots marked 
by the society is the Federal Reserve Bank 
building on Maiden Lane, just below Nassau 
St. On one of the stones on the Maiden 
Lane side of the building appears an inscrip- 
tion, placed there by the society, stating that 
the land on which the building now stands 
was a part of a farm owned by Jan Jansen 
Damen in 1644. 

The society has collected facts in connec- 
tion with the history and development of the 
jewelry district, investigated reports con- 
nected with the section of Maiden Lane dur- 
ing Revolutionary and Colonial days and is 
acting as a repository for interesting relics 
connected with the early history of the 
Maiden Lane district in general. 

Organized as a body outside of the trade 
proper, it has become one of the most inter- 
esting of the trade associations in New York 
city, and its annual luncheon is looked for- 
ward to as an event which none of its mem- 
bers can afford to miss. The existence of 
this society proves that in this material age 
among business men there are a number of 
members of the jewelry trade who have an 
appreciation of the sentiment which sur- 
rounds their business. 


The present officers are: John W. Sher- 
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wood, president; Henry Abbott, George E. 
Fahys, George F. Kunz, Harry C. Larter, 
L. J. Mulford and Leopold Stern, vice-presi- 
dents; Joseph D. Little, secretary; Leo 
Wormser, treasurer, and Albert Ulmann, 
historian. 


Yours sincerely, 


JosepH D. LitTLe, 
Secretary of the Maiden Lane 
Historical Society. 





From W. H. Upmeyer, President of the 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


Our Jewelers’ Fire Insurance Co. is now 
a real first-class company, a little over 
12 years old. On Jan. 1 we had almost 
$12,000,000 of fire insurance in force, a gain 
of nearly $1,500,000 in 1926. We paid 
losses amounting to $42,516.69 and returned 
dividends to our members amounting to 
$44,460.35. All losses are paid promptly and 
we use our best efforts for the benefit of 
our members, giving them the best settle- 
ments possible. We pay a dividend of 40 
per cent. on all premiums and with an in- 
crease in business may pay still more. 

If all importers, manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers would study our proposition 
and see it as I do, we could increase our 
insurance business to such proportions that 
we would soon be one of the biggest com- 
panies in the country. 

We are operating under Wisconsin State 
laws, the strictest fire insurance laws in the 
Union. The supervision in this State is the 
most rigid possible. Insurers are taking no 
risk whatsoever; we have assets enough to 
meet all demands promptly. 

If the jewelers will only stop and think a 
minute what it means to insure with the 
National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co.—for an example, you take $10,000 of 
insurance on your stock, $5,000 on your 
home and furniture—that will be $15,000 of 
fire insurance on which the average man 
pays $10 per thousand, or $150 in all. On 
this we give you a dividend of 40 per cent., 
which means we return to you $60. I know 
of no easier way to make $60 and take no 
chances whatsoever. If you take out more 
insurance, you will save more. 

We now write $30,000 on any one risk. 
This amount is regulated by the Wisconsin 
laws. As soon as we grow bigger, we will 
be allowed to increase this amount. 

Besides returning 40 per cent. of the pre- 
miums, we pay a certain amount on all busi- 
ness done to the treasury of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association, which 
amounts to quite a sum annually. You save 
money and the jewelers’ association gets a 
benefit also. 

The percentage of losses of our company 
are lower than any of the old line com- 
panies. All jewelers should take advantage 
of this. The jewelers are a special pre- 
ferred risk. Companies that insure every- 
thing that comes along, have much larger 
losses, consequently cannot pay the dividend 
we do. 

We now write windstorm, so-called tor- 
nado insurance. All jewelers should carry 
such a policy. It is not expensive. One 
storm may cost you more than the premiums 
you pay in 20 years and you cannot tell when 
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it may hit you. It don’t have to be a tor. 
nado to do damage—a heavy windstorm may 
cause quite a loss. That has been my ex. 
perience. Write to us for particulars on 
this kind of insurance. 

Remember, we also write fire insurance 
on homes and furniture of your employes 
at the same rates. 

We now have a real live insurance com- 
pany and well deserve your patronage. We 
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are not asking for a donation, but are giv- 
ing you a good big dividend on your invest- 
ment. 
W. H. UpMevyeEr, 
President, National Jewelers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 





Greetings from Harry C. Larter, President 
of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

While I have just been elected as presi- 
dent of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance, I 
have been on its executive committee for a 
number of years. Therefore, am familiar 
with the work of this most worthy trade or- 
ganization, and welcome this opportunity of 
addressing the jewelry trade on the subject 
of the work done by the Jewelers’ Security 
Alliance during the past year. 

The Jewelers’ Security Alliance has 
steadily grown in size and usefulness in the 
43 years it has existed, meeting with all its 
strength every new kind of crime as it origi- 
nated. Our problems during 1926 have been 
most difficult. Our successes, however, in 
apprehending criminals, aiding in their con- 
viction and punishment have been outstand- 
ing, and during the 12 months we have done 
more work and better work than ever 
before. 

Our annual bulletin, now in preparation, 
will be mailed to every member, and will 
give the details of the results accomplished. 
I earnestly urge every one to read this bul- 
letin carefully. 

I would like to remind those retail jewel- 
ers who are not members of our organiza- 
tion that, although they do not receive from 
us direct aid in case of disaster, every one 
in the trade has benefited by the results of 
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our activity, inasmuch as a crook captured 
and imprisoned is unable to do harm. Why 
not, then, join us and have the benefit of all 
our services and at the same time help make 
this organization stronger and more efficient 
still. The larger our membership, the better 
we can cope with organized banditry. 

The old saying, “In union there is 
strength,” is just as true today as when in 
a historical time of our country it was first 
said, and while the Alliance and other trade 
organizations are now successfully meeting 
and overcoming the unusual crime conditions, 
every jeweler, including retailers, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, ought at least to 
show their co-operative spirit in the work 
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that for so many years the Alliance has 
been doing for their benefit: by becoming a 
member. 

I know I can sincerely promise for my 
fellow committeemen, and officers, as well as 
myself, a continuance of the good work of 
the Alliance, provided we have the hearty 
endorsement of the entire jewelry trade. 

Yours truly, 
Harry C. LARTER, 
President of the 
Security Alliance. 


Jewelers’ 





From J. H. Noyes, Secretary of the Jewelers 
Security Alliance 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is a “far cry” back to 1883, when the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance was organized, 
and very few of those now active in the 
jewelry business are acquainted with the con- 
ditions which brought about the formation of 
the organization or the work which was done 
at that time. Safe-burglary was then the out- 
standing danger to which jewelers were ex- 
posed. They did not have much anxiety about 
the safety of their stocks during the day- 
time, but almost any night they were liable 
to be visited by one of the numerous gangs 
of safe-burglars who roamed about the coun- 
try looking for good prospects, and the losses 
sustained were numerous and often large in 
amount. There were a number of well-or- 
ganized mobs of expert cracksmen, many of 
whom were skilled mechanics who had in- 
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vented special tools with which they easily 
opened the safes in use at that time. They 
had little difficulty in evading the police and 
other authorities, who were not as well or- 
ganized as they are now, and also lacked 
funds to pursue any offenders beyond the im- 
mediate vicinity, which condition exists to- 
day almost as much as at that time. A large 
proportion of the losses inflicted by these 
criminals fell upon the wholesale jewelers 
who had extended credit to the victims, who 
were either obliged to compromise and pay 
a part of their debts or go out of business 
entirely. I think C. C. Champenois is the 
only one left of the pioneers who had the 
nerve and foresight to tackle this problem 
and organize the Jewelers’ Security Alliance 
for the express purpose of following up these 
safe-burglars wherever they might go; pros- 
ecuting them vigorously and placing as many 
as possible behind the bars for long periods 
of time. 

The jewelry trade certainly owes a great 
debt of gratitude to these men who worked 
out the plan and persevered during the for- 
mative period of the Alliance. Also to R. A. 
Pinkerton, who not only gave them the ben- 
efit of his many years of experience as a de- 
tective, but also was willing to undertake the 
work when the Alliance had few members, 
no financial standing and was an experiment 
which required time to demonstrate whether 
it would work or not. 

The Alliance started with 53 charter mem- 
bers, all but three of whom were wholesale 
‘dealers who did not expect any service, but 
were willing to put up their money to try 
out the plan. The Pinkertons were success- 
ful in capturing all the burglars who attacked 
Alliance members during a number of the 
early years, and in recovering nearly all the 
property that was stolen. As a result, the 
trade generally was impressed with the value 
of membership, and the membership grew 
constantly, though not very rapidly. The 
safe-burglars also soon recognized the fact 
that it was dangerous to attack a member of 
the Security Alliance, and its signs became 
well known and exercised such a strong pre- 
ventive influence that several periods of five 
years elapse, during which no Alliance member 
had a safe robbed. Safe-burglary became un- 
popular; gangs were largely broken up, the 
most expert safe-breakers being in jail and 
the others prevented by fear of the Pinker- 
tons from continuing that line of work, and 
this happy condition continued for about 20 
years. Gradually, however, other methods of 
robbing jewelers began to be used, and win- 
dow-smashing and sneak-theft became so 
prevalent that a demand was made upon the 
Alliance to meet the changing conditions, so 
in 1912 the Class B membership was adopted, 
which gave much more comprehensive serv- 
ice and covered the crimes which had be- 
come even more dangerous and costly than 
safe-burglary. 

During and since the War hold-up and as- 
sault have been added to these crimes and are 
now the greatest hazards to which the jew- 
elry trade is exposed. Although the Alliance 
is now in its 43rd year, it does not display 
any of the signs of old age, but, on the con- 
trary, was never more aggressive, effective 
and useful than at the present time. It is 
not only giving its members the very best 
detective service available when they are 
robbed, but is furnishing them frequently 
witb information and advice as to the meth- 
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ods which are being used by thieves and 
burglars; the best means of prevention; how 
to arrange their stores so as to make them 
as. secure as possible and is circulating pic- 
tures of criminals who are at large and li- 
able to attack them, so that they will be .on 
their guard, and, as far as possible, prepared 
to meet these attacks. The offer of $100 re- 
ward for the arrest and conviction of any 
thieves or robbers attacking an Alliance 
member, which was adopted in 1905, has 
proven a very strong incentive to the police 
and other officers of the law, and has re- 
sulted in a large number of convictions, the 
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total amount paid out in rewards since that 
time having reached $143,589.50, which has 
brought about the capture and imprisonment 
of more than 2,500 criminals of all kinds. 

Let me recapitulate briefly the work 
which the Alliance is doing for its members. 

1. Bulletins are being sent to all members 
frequently, containing information and ad- 
vice toward the prevention of burglary and 
theft, which is extremely valuable. Fully 50 
per cent of the losses reported to us could 
be avoided by using due care in the showing 
of goods to strangers, and equipping stores 
properly to make them as secure against at- 
tack as possible. 

2. Signs are furnished to all members to 
be displayed on entrance doors; in show- 
windows and near safes, to warn thieves, 
burglars and gunmen to “keep hands off.” 
These signs are well known and respected 
by professional criminals, and are so effec- 
tive that 94 per cent of our members are 
not attacked by them. 

3. The offer of $100 reward for the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons rob- 
bing an Alliance member has brought about 
the imprisonment of a large number of crim- 
inals, and during 1926 was paid in 79 cases 
for the punishment of 111 burglars and 
thieves and the recovery of property 1n 65 
instances. 

4. The unequaled service of the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency is given free of charge to 
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every member who suffers. a loss which 
comes.under our protection, and every pos- 
sible effort is made to run down the robbers 
and to’ recover the stolen property. 

5. Every crook who is arrested for an at- 
tack upon an Alliance member is prosecuted 
vigorously, representatives from the Pinker- 
ton Agency assisting, when necessary, at the 
trials, furnishing criminal records and other 
evidence, and all possible means are used to 
insure conviction and severe sentences. 

6. The criminals are not lost sight of or 
neglected after being convicted and _ sen- 
tenced, but a record is kept of the terms of 
imprisonment, and protests are made against 
their release on parole or any other leniency 
being shown,, and these protests are usually 
effective in keeping them behind the bars, 
when otherwise they would be released after 
a short time under the indeterminate sen- 
tence law which is in operation in many 
States. 

I think it can readily be seen that such 
services are not only beneficial to the mem- 
bers of the Alliance, but are of great ben- 
efit to the whole jewelry trade. There are 
more than 1,000 criminals now in jail 
through the efforts of the Alliance, and it 
is impossible to determine what amounts of 
property these criminals would have stolen 
if they had remained at large and free to 
work wherever they saw an opportunity to 
rob a jewelry store which was poorly pro- 
tected or in which the jeweler or his clerks 
were careless about the handling of their 
goods. 

During 1926 212 members reported losses 
from crimes which are included under our 
protection, and received the service of the 
Pinkerton Agency without any cost to them 
beyond their regular annual dues. 

One hundred and sixteen arrests were 
made and stolen property valued at $43,439 
recovered. 

One hundred and forty-five members re- 
ported window smashings while the stores 
were closed, for which no detective service 
is given; but, through our reward offer, the 
police captured 25 thieves and in many cases 
recovered the goods. 

Seventy-nine rewards were paid during 
1926 for the arrest and conviction of 111 
burglars, thieves and gunmen, and in 60 in- 
stances all the stolen goods were recovered, 
and in five cases a large part. In five cases 
no goods were stolen, the thieves being 
caught in the act. 

. ‘A number of criminals are in jail waiting 

trial, and investigations are in progress in 
many cases occurring recently which will 
bring about additional arrests, convictions 
and recovery of goods. 

During the 43 years of its existence the 
Alliance has expended $539,767.65 for de- 
tective work, and $143,389.50 in rewards. 

The present membership is about 5,000. 


Yours truly, 


James H. Noyes, 
Secretary of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 





Greetings from Alpheus L. Brown, Retiring 
President of the Jewelers’ Security 
Allmance 

Editor, THe Jeweers’ CrrcuLaR: 

I highly appreciate the opportunity you 
offer me to address the jewelry trade on the 
subject of the work that has been done by 
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the Jewelers’ Security Alliance during the 
year just ended. 

My third term as president of this organi- 
zation has come to a close, and, although 
I have retired from this office, I shall con- 
tinue to take a deep interest in the work 
of the J. S. A. and to do everything in my 
power to increase its efficiency. 

The Jewelers Security Alliance has stead- 
ily grown in size and usefulness in the 43 
years it has existed, meeting with all its 
strength every new kind of crime as it or- 
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iginated. Our problems during 1926 have 
been most difficult. Our successes, however, 
in apprehending criminals, aiding in their 
conviction and punishment, have been out- 
standing, and during this twelvemonth we 
have done more work and better work than 
ever before. 

Our annual bulletin, now in preparation. 
will be mailed to every member, and will 
give the details of the results accomplished. 
I earnestly urge every one to read this bul- 
letin carefully. 

I would like to remind those retail jewel- 
ers who are not members of our organiza- 
tion that, although they do not receive from 
us direct aid in case of disaster, every one 
in the trade has benefited by the results of 
our activity, inasmuch as a crook captured 
and imprisoned is unable to do harm. Why 
not, then, join with us and have the benefit 
of all our services and at the same time help 
make this organization stronger and more 
efficient still. The larger our membership, 
the better we can cope with organized ban- 
ditry. 

Our organization has lent its aid in the 
breaking up of several desperate gangs of 
gunmen, and has worked willingly and ably 
with other organizations to the end that the 
laws in many States have been changed and 
strengthened and are now operating to the 
discouragement of the habitual criminal. 

May I ask your hearty co-operation and 
backing for the new officers elected at our 
annual meeting last month? 

My very best wishes for your happiness 
and prosperity during the vear to come 

Very truly yours, 
AtpHeus L. Brown. 





February 2, {927 


From August H. Oppenheimer, President of 
the Jewelers Protective Union 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


It gives me great pleasure to greet our 
members and others connected with the 
jewelry trade through the medium of your 
Anniversary number and we wish all a happy 
and most prosperous new year. 

The work of the Union, which has been 
going on for nearly half a century, has on 
the whole been quite satisfactory. 

During the past year important accom- 
plishments have been attained, not always 
to the extent that one would desire, but as 
great as one could reasonably expect under 
the circumstances. 

The crime wave is still upon us and it js 
most important that all members of the 
Union co-operate with the executive com- 
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mittee to the full, and all those who are not 
members of this Union, it would behoove 
them to become members and so co-operate 
with their fellow tradesmen in endeavoring 
to apprehend and prosecute the thieves who 
are preying upon our industry. Years ago 
most of the robberies occurred without at- 
tempt of violence to the salesmen intrusted 
with the stock of merchandise, but in recent 
years the bandit and the hold-up man has 
been threatening the very lives of the sales- 
men in their attempts to rob them of their 
merchandise. 

To make our industry once more reason- 
ably safe, and to reduce the losses and there- 
by the cost of insurance, requires whole- 
hearted co-operation on the part of our en- 
tire industry under the leadership of an or- 
ganized effort, such as is found in the 
organization of The Jewelers’ Protective 
Union. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of safety” 
is the Union’s watchword, and it is to be 
hoped that it will receive the fullest co-op- 
eration from all those engaged in the jewelry 
trade. 

Yours very truly, 
Avucust OppENHEIMER, 
President of The Jewelers’ 
Protective Union. 
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Jewelers’ Protective Union broadened with the tiger oh hag jewelry tang - Chicago as the ‘great central’ 
7 ; ; business in, Chicago. In the reporting jewelry market. ah eee 
Dur Wee sur Gees ae a vol. 2d collecting work was turned over to the The Good and Welfare Committee of the 
the ery. wiesoteeriel stecdation termed predecessors of the National Jewelers Board association, under the leadership of its ° 
vile - a a wet P a sl eel dilate of Trade, all commercial activities were dis- chairman, Albert L, Ellbogen, has been in- 
py weed A f ye d as h cerned gee: Ss €X- continued, and the association rededicated to strumental in successfully prosecuting jewel- 
istence operated in the interests of the jewel- 11... extension of trade, the promotion of good ry trade crimes, and has won the admira- 
- ry trade "y ge nage eg apprcnes and fellowship and the safeguarding of jewelry tion, confidence and praise of the entire 
és prosecute the thieves who prey upon its interests in the Chicago territory. trade. 
members and their salesmen. During the past year, members of the The present membership consists of 96 reg- 
n- The pgarghageens : yi of all the C. J. A. working through the new Whole- ular members and two honorary members. 
ys a oi sae er “of ” anaes “ site sale Jewelers’ Association and participating Membership is limited to persons, firms and 
as wented va page ‘. . =a ener = ‘Sin the gift show organizations have success- corporations, . having for their principal 
er comings . b ne y arg as fully accomplished the beginnings of Chicago 
ot ed a —" ER Tee. Oh Oe jewelry trade shows that will largely extend 
is aay aaa : ‘ , the business and the influence of this great 
The Union also compiles suggestions based conea? takes 
= on its experience, which are printed in a Our trade extension committee has an it- 
portant part in this program and plans are 
already under way for similar larger and 
better shows for 1927. Manufacturers, im- 
porters, wholesalers, will be invited to unite 
in holding a jewelry trade fair, that will be 
of inspiring interest and value to retail 
jewelers everywhere. 
Through its very able Good and Welfare 
Committee, the association has already ac- 
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small booklet form, and sent to all of the, 


members and their salesmen for their guid- 
ance in the care of the stocks of merchan- 
dise intrusted to them. It would be dif- 
ficult to tell how many losses have been pre- 
vented through this preventive measure. 
During the Union’s long career, it has be- 
come well known to the various city and 
railroad police and hotel detectives, which 
has been of great assistance in throwing a 
cloak of protection about the stocks in the 
custody of members’ traveling salesmen. 
The Union stands for “selection,” “regu- 
lation,” “prevention” and “prosecution.” The 
protection thus afforded is confined to those 
engaged in the wholesale and manufacturing 
branches of the jewelry trade. 
Yours very truly, 
Frep L. Gopparp, 
Secretary of the Jewelers’ 
Protective Union. 





From Sidney Y. Ball, President of the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Chicago Jewelers’ Association passed 
its first “half century” mark in 1926 and, 
with the inauguration of the present officers, 
entered the second 50 years of its career. 

Starting as an organization for the 
friendly exchange of credit information, the 


complished a remarkable’ reduction in 
criminal acts directed against the jewelry 
trade. A fighting fund has been collected; 
contacts have been established and active co- 
operation organized with the courts and with 
the police. Offenders are being prosecuted 
with vigor and dispatch; and the law and 
order authorities are working with this com- 
mittee on preventative measures. We are 
actively supporting the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission. We are working right with the 
New York Jewelers’ Crime Committee. All 
of this important work will be energetically 
continued during the coming year. 

Genuine friendliness and good fellowship 
have always characterized C. J. A. activities. 
Our social relations committee arranges 
noon-day luncheons each month, special 
entertainments and “puts on” an annual din- 
ner in January of each year, which is a note- 
worthy Chicago occasion. The golf com- 
mittee for 1927 promises several more 
pleasant afternoons with prizes and good 
cheer galore. We are always glad to wel- 
come members of the jewelry trade organi- 
zations from other cities on such occasions. 

In closing this message of summary and 
forecast, the Chicago Jewelers’ Association 
sends greetings of friendly regard to the 
jewelry industry and assurance of continued 
and cordial co-operation with all activities 
in behalf of our ancient and honorable craft! 

Yours truly, 
Sipney Y. Batt, 
President of the 
Jewelers’ Association. 


Chicago 





From John Leiner, Secretary of the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Chicago Jewelers’ Association was or- 
ganized with a membership of 23 firms on 
June 17, 1876. Its original purpose was to 
exchange and furnish credit reports to its 
members. That function, however, was dis- 
continued in 1904. 

The social activities of the organization 
and promoting good fellowship among its 
members has been accompanied by the cor- 
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business the manufacturing or selling at 
wholesale of jewelry, watches, silverware or 
optical goods. 

The present officers are: Sidney Y. Ball, 
president; Taylor Strawn, vice-president ; 
John G. Leiner, secretary and treasurer; 
Louis Goldman, assistant secretary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun G. Lerner, Secretary of 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association. 





From Harwood E. Ryan, Secretary of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society is a 
domestic mutual insurance corporation op- 
erating under the laws of the State of New 
York and subject to the supervision of the 
State Superintendent of Insurance. Formed 
for the purpose of pooling a number of trade 
hazards, the society has become an impor- 
tant economic force in that it affords com- 
petition, both actual and potential, with pri- 
vate commercial insurance. In this way it 
acts as a regulator of insurance cost. 

The society was organized in 1884 for the 
purpose of insuring jewelers’ merchandise 
while in the hands of travelers, brokers, mes- 
sengers, and while out of their possession on 
memorandum, or in course of transportation. 
Until the first of January, 1927, the society 
operated as a “co-operative assessment” 
mutual. During its 43 years of service the 
society in this manner has furnished ‘insur- 
ance protection to selected members of the 
jewelry trade at an extremely low net cost. 
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This is true even of the five-year period end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1926, which is recognized to 
have been the worst such period in the his- 
tory of the jewelry trade as regards bur- 
glaries and hold-ups. 

Early in 1926 the society secured an 
amendment to its charter, which enables it 
to extend its service to the insurance of mer- 
chandise on the premises of its members. 
This coverage is known as the jewelers’ 
block policy and it combines the features of 
fire, theft and transportation insurance. 

All of the insurance of the society, from 
and after Jan. 1, 1927, is on the “advance 
premium” mutual system. This system is 
similar to that of the joint-stock insurance 
companies, excepting, however, that the 
profits belong solely to the members, and the 
society’s charter reserves the right to levy 
assessments. Inasmuch as its new method 
of operation contemplates the collection of 
adequate rates, this right of assessment con- 
stitutes a source of reserve strength which 
the seciety may draw upon in case of dire 
necessity. In practice, however, any need 
for levying assessments under the “advance 
premium” method of operation becomes ex- 
ceedingly remote. 

Any group of insured risks which has been 
carefully selected develops a low cost of in- 
surance and, as is well known, the Jewelers’ 
Safety Fund Society has unusual facilities 
for selecting its risks. To be admitted to 
membership in the society is evidence ot 
superior insurability. 

The confidence placed in the society on 
the part of the trade is attributable to its 
43 years of service to the trade and the sub- 
stantial aggregation of wealth represented by 
its membership, together with the fact that 
should any unforeseen disaster cause an as- 
sessment to be levied, it would be actually 
collectible. The aggregate net worth of the 
society’s membership as of Dec. 31, 1926, as 
compiled by the society from filed credit re- 
ports, was $105,290,000. 

Yours truly, 
Harwoop E. Ryan, 
Secretary of the Jewelers’ 
Safety Fund Society. 





From R. G. Monroe, President of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


In assuming the duties of president of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society, it may not 
be out of place to stress a few of the points 
which appear particularly advantageous to 
the trade in connection with the society’s ad- 
vent into the block policy underwriting. 

The society’s experience under its old char- 
ter may be reviewed with pride. For the 
first 30 years of its existence insurance was 
furnished members at a cost which present- 
day conditions make impossible, and even 
during the last 10 years the average divi- 
dend to policyholders has been better than 
55 per cent. of the amount collected in pre- 
miums. 

While the block policy is a new departure, 
it is quite probable, owing to the careful se- 
lection of risks and the exceedingly low 
cost of administration, that results to policy- 
holders will be very satisfactory. 

The assessment phase of mutual com- 
panies is frequently dwelt upon by agents of 
non-mutual companies, but our members will 
do well to consider whether or not the large 
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annual increase in premiums collected by old 
iine companies during the last five or six 
years is not actually a larger assessment than 
they can reasonably expect with the Safety 
Fund Society, even under an extremely ad- 
verse loss experience. 

Although needless to dwell on the amount 
of real work necessary to change the society’s 
structure to its present basis of a full- 
fledged advance premium mutual insurance 
company, credit should be given where due. 
The block policy committee, appointed by 
Mr. Durand, headed by D. A. Davidson, as- 
sisted by H. E. Ryan, who, by the way, is 
a trained and thoroughly competent insurance 
actuary with years of practical experience, 
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Jabored at the task for months, and the fu- 
ture will certainly prove that their work 
has been very well done. 

The officers and directors face the future 
with a confidence which seems fully war- 
ranted by the character and volume of busi- 
ness written by the society during the first 
28 days of January. 

R. G. Monroe, 
President of the Jewelers’ 
Safety Fund Society. 


From Melville Untermeyer, President of the 
Jewelers Twenty-four Karat Club of 
New York 


Editor, THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers 24K Club of New York 
City was formed in 1902 by 24 members of 
the jewelry trade, and its sole object was 
the promotion of social intercourse among 
its members. 

I feel that during the 25 years of our 
Club’s existence, it has not alone fully ac- 
complished its object, but has also created 
among its members a remarkable degree of 
sociability, fellowship and co-operation. 

My sincere hope is that the future will 
hold for its members and friends many more 
of the better things in life, as well as con- 
tinued success. 

Yours sincerely, 
MELVILLE UNTERMEYER, 
President, The Jewelers’ Twenty- 
four Karat Club. 
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Second Annual Mid-Winter Exhibit of 
China, Glass and Gift Association of 
Chicago a Big Success 
Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—The second annual 
mid-winter exhibit of china, glass, giftwares 
and like merchandise was held at the Hotel 
Sherman, from Jan. 24 to 29, inclusive, under 
the auspices of the China, Glass and Gift 
Association of Chicago. More than 200 ex- 
hibitors were on hand with attractive dis- 
plays of their merchandise, which occupied 
three floors of the hotel. All during the 
week buyers thronged the exhibit rooms in 

search of new spring goods. 

The buyers were not disappointed, as every 
conceivable article that could be carried in a 
gift store was shown. Among the articles 
displayed were beautiful hand-decorated 
plaques, pictures, mirrors in all styles and 
shapes; candles in both wooden and wax 
and in all sizes; baskets, lamp shades, lamps, 
unique pieces of pottery and_ glassware, 
clocks, marble pieces, statues, vases, Japa- 
nese goods, magazine carriers, ‘etc. 

About 300 attended the annual banquet 
and entertainment held at the American 
Furniture Mart, on Thursday evening at 
6:30 o’clock. The setting was “A Nite in 
Monte Carlo.” All during the courses se- 
lected acts from the leading loop theatres en- 
tertained the guests, and following this the 
feature of the evening, “A Nite in Monte 
Carlo” was presented. 

Each guest was given a quantity of “fake” 
money and told to go right ahead and pre- 
tend they were at the famous Monte Carlo. 
All of the gambling devices were there and 
furnished a great deal of sport between 
dances. The party broke up late that night 
and was voted as one of the greatest suc- 
cesses ever held. 

During the week the association announced 
that the sixth annual Chicago gift show 
would be held at the new Stevens Hotel 
during the week of August 1 to 6, 1927, 
and all merchants are cordially invited to 
attend. 
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seine Bedeutung. Ostdeutscher Naturwort, 
heft 3, 1925. The above article contains 
references to numerous German authors or 
the subject of amber. 


Bauer, Max. Edelsteinkunde. Chr. 
Herm. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1896. 
Bauer, Max. Precious Stones. Trans- 


lated from the German with additions by L. 
J. Spencer. Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd. 
London, 1904. 


Burrum, W. ARNoLp. The Tears of the 


New 


Heliades. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
York, 1900. 

DuMMER, GRUNO AND TIETZE, OSKAR. 
Die Nutzbaren Mineralien. Ferdinand’ 


Enke, Stuttgart, 1914. 

Hotiick, ArtHur. The Occurrence and 
Origin of Amber in the Eastern United 
States. The American Naturalist, No. 459; 
March 1905. 

Lown, CLARENCE AND BotnH, HEnry. 
Fossil Resins N. D. C. Hodges, New York 
1891. 
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The Introduction of Palladium Jewelry 











Results of a Questionnaire on a Subject of Interest to Jewelers. 
By. The Onlooker 














“Would You Buy Palladium Jewelry?” 

The question of using palladium as a 
jewelry metal has arisen often enough, 
within the last few weeks, to lead me to con- 
duct a little informal questionnaire among 


my friends. At least 30 people were 
asked; half of these were laymen— 
business men, school teachers, house- 


wives, flappers, and half were connected with 
the jewelry industry in one way or another. 

Adornment can be made—is being made— 
from many kinds of materials: metal, stone, 
glass, resin, silk, feathers, human hair, the 
teeth and claws of animals, and so on. Will 
this new material be popular, salable? We 
know we can lead a donkey to learning, but 
we cannot make him think. We can lead 
the customer to the counter, but can we 
make him buy? | 

Of course there were diverse answers. 
‘There was the man who vows that cuff- 
links from the five-and-ten are good enough 
for anybody. There is the man whose only 
desire is for expense, extravagance. There 
is the devotee of arts and crafts. But there 
were two responses that came so frequently, 
and that represent matters of such impor- 
tance to the jewelry world, that I am im- 
pelled to discuss them fully. 


“Palladium? What’s That!” 

This response from a large percentage of 
the laymen is not unexpected. We recall 
that 25 years ago the same ignorance pre- 
vailed regarding platinum. For that matter, 
a good many men in the jewelry world are 
a little hazy as to palladium and its quali- 
ties. And we recall that the introduction of 
platinum jewelry came about with almost no 
so-called propaganda. Why, one asks, can- 
not palladium do as well, especially since 
jewelry lovers have learned to admire the 
white color? Is ignorance too great a bar- 
rier? Or has the metal such virtues that it, 
like platinum, will overcome that barrier? 

There are several aspects from which we 
may consider the virtues and vices—if any— 
that the metal may possess. Some of these 
aspects have been discussed so fully else- 
where, in form so available, that I shall try 
not to repeat too much that is familiar, but 
shall content myself with a few brief re- 
‘marks on the metallurgical, the artistic, the 
economic and the sentimental phases of the 
problem. 


Metallurgical and Artistic Aspects 

Palladium, being a metal of the platinum 
group, and worth over three times as 
‘much as fine gold, has a good position in 
the family of metals. Chemically its most 
annoying trick is that of dissolving in nitric 
acid; because to many jewelers of the old 
school, a metal that dissolves in acid lacks 
‘caste. 

The pure metal is soft, and must be al- 
loyed for hardness and stiffness. Its most 
interesting characteristic is its great readi- 
ness to alloy with other metals to form 
workable alloys. Most metals, we recall, 
will form workable alloys with only a few 


other metals, generally those of the same 
chemical group, and if you try to melt them 
up with other metals the result is a brittle 
mass. But palladium is a wonderful mixer. 
It forms soft, workable alloys with a large 
number of other metals. Also, if melted in 
with two metals that are otherwise an- 
tagonistic, the result is surprisingly soft and 
workable. 


Palladium Is a Good Mixer 


This unique property has brought about 
two interesting results. First, it was dif- 
ficult to make palladium alloys hard enough 
and stiff enough tor jewelry. Some good 
results have now been obtained by using 
other metals of the platinum group as hard- 
ening agents, but until recently we did not at- 
tain the splendid stiffness and rigidity of iri- 
dioplatinum that permits the designs of cob- 
web daintiness that have done so much to 
make platinum popular. During the war 
considerable palladium jewelry was made in 
England, and its popularity did not sur- 
vive the war, perhaps because of this soft- 
ness and the fact that it was not properly 
alloyed with the other platinum metals. 
This condition does not apply to the palla- 
dium jewelry being introduced today. 

The second result of palladium’s being a 
good mixer has been trouble for some users. 
Thus, every jeweler knows that if he melts 
up clean platinum scrap, the button will be 
workable metal; but if he melts up bits of 
gold, solder, copper, etc., with his platinum 
scrap, the button will be brittle. The more 
contamination, the worse the button. There- 
fore, he judges the purity of a platinum but- 
ton by its working qualities. But palladium 
is peculiar. You can melt up palladium with 
an astonishing amount of this, that, and the 
other metal, and often get a button that is 
quite workable, even beautiful. And bad 
platinum can be melted up with some pal- 
ladium, to give a soft, workable button. As 
a result, some jewelers have innocently used 
material of strange composition. Some have 
done the same thing not so innocently. But 
we shall return to this later. 


The color of palladium is precisely that 
of platinum, so there is no artistic problem 
involved. As our metallurgists claim now to 
have devised palladium alloys as strong and 
stiff as iridio-platinum, similar lacy designs 
can be expected and the jewelry produced 
will be in every way similar in appearance 
to iridio-platinum pieces. 

So far, then, palladium presents no great 
vices and several virtues. 

Refining the scrap metals and ulings may 
or may not be difficult. If palladium is the 
only metal used in the shop, the task of re- 
fining and remelting is easy if proper meth- 
ods are used. But if palladium filings are 
mixed with gold, platinum, etc., the problem 
of separating and refining becomes more in- 
teresting. Many jewelers will prefer to have 
the work done by a professional refiner, who 
must make a charge that will seem high to 
old-fashioned jewelers. Or if they do at- 
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tempt the job, they must do it properly or 
good metal will go down the sewer. 
Economic Aspects 

When all’s said and done, gold has one 
admirable virtue: its price stays put. It 
costs $20.67 an ounce today, and is pretty 
apt to cost $20.67 an ounce as long as you 
and I are living. This is because the dollar 
is tied up to gold. By law the dollar is de- 
clared to be 21.3 grains of pure gold, what- 
ever the comparable value of that gold may 
be. 

When platinum was first used in jewelry 
its price was less than that of gold. Its in- 
creased value only enhanced its popularity. 
And it would be a popular jewelry metal if 
it were as cheap as silver. At the same 
time, its fluctuations in price are a bit of a 
nuisance, especially to the small jeweler who 
makes up a lot of platinum jewelry just be- 
fore the price slumps. 

Palladium may be expected to fluctuate 
in price. No one knows what the demands 
may be. (The demand in dentistry is al- 
ready growing, and there are indications that 
it will be valuable as a catalyst in chemical 
industry.) And mining developments are so 
often remarkable that no one should prophesy 
regarding future supplies. 

(For instance, we saw the American ra- 
dium industry destroyed between two suns 
by the discovery of superior foreign de- 
posits. We saw the Russian platinum out- 
put rise to tremendous heights, then drop to 
nothing. We saw the South African fields 
flash into the limelight. We see what po- 
litical conditions in China and India are do- 
ing to the silver market.) 

As to the platinum group metals, their 
prices have changed so since the platinum 
Stamping Law was framed that it is now a 
misfit. What will palladium be worth next 
year? Nobody knows. 

For a raw material to fluctuate in value 
lends interest, often excitement, to business 
life. But jewelers in general have little 
gambling instinct. Will the small jeweler 
take a chance? If business is good, he may. 
If it is very bad, enough to make him reck- 
less, he may. Ordinarily he hesitates, like 
the bashful lad who won’t be the first to go 
on to the dancing floor. But one must not 
lose sight of the fact that in this element of 


price fluctuation palladium is in the same 


boat as platinum or the other metals of the 
platinum group. 
The Sentimental Aspects 

The layman cares little or nothing of the 
metallurgical or economic aspects of the 
question. He does not care if the metal is 
hard on tools. He takes a dim interest in 
the possibility of fluctuation—enough to be 
wroth if what he buys goes down. But it 
is the sentimental side of jewelry that is 
important—often more important than the 
artistic. (Who does not treasure some mon- 
strosity of design because of its associa- 
tions?) How, then, does palladium appeal 
to the sentiment, the emotions, of the buyer? 

As for those who had never heard of the 
metal before, the sentiment naturally was 
cool, even cold. If I expatiate upon the vir- 
tues, the beauties, the romantic history of the 
metal, I may awaken some enthusiasm. But 
if the person is of conservative tastes or 
hesitant disposition, all my eloquence is 
needed. 

As for those who are in contact with the 
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__ Jewelry world, the sentiment aroused in sev- 
“eral Casés is Such as to make one pause. 


the Prejudice Against Palladium 


sm We €gme now to the.second of: the two 
3] important, responses that I mentioned above. 
yi The first showed ignorance. . The second, 
: "which, came repeatedly, from members of the 
_industry, showed dislike. Many are preju- 
diced against palladium. One curious answer 
from a jeweler was: “Well, I might make 
palladium jewelry, but I’d hardly wear the 
stuff.” 

. Whence comes this dislike, this prejudice? 
Plainly from the fact that some unscrupu- 
lous members of the industry have used the 
metal in unethical ways. 

There is no blinking that fact. Any as- 
sayer, any refiner, can spin long tales of the 
outrageous alloys that have been sold as 
platinum. This curious property, mentioned 
above, of alloying so readily and so smoothly 
with many other metals, has permitted pal- 
ladium to be used in all sorts of mixtures 
that resemble platinum in appearance. In 
some cases, jewelers have used these alloys 
innocently, and have been honestly shocked 
when an assay revealed that their “platinum” 
was about 16 per cent. gold, about. 10 per 
cent. palladium, and the rest platinum, cop- 
per, traces of silver, nickel, and what not. 
In far too many cases unscrupulous men 
have reasoned that a platinum assay was ex- 
pensive and ruined the article, anyway, so 
why not take a chance? In far too many 
cases unscrupulous men have reasoned that 
under the platinum Stamping Law, palla- 
dium can be stamped platinum, and have 
acted accordingly. 

Palladium is like an innocent boy that has 
been running with a crooked gang. He has 
a bad name and he has to live it down. Will 
palladium be able to do it? Quite possibly. 
Platinum was once used as an adulterant 
and substitute for gold, and forbidden en- 
trance to Spain for that reason. But it lived 
it down, as a man of upright life can live 
down the errors of his youth. 

There is no basic reason why palladium 
cannot do the same—if two conditions are 
fulfilled. First, its physical properties must 
be such as to make it a really good jewelry 
metal—the alloys used must be hard enough 
and strong enough to resist wear and yield 
graceful designs. This they say has been done. 
Second, we must enforce not only our laws, 
but also our ethics, so that every customer, 
everywhere, every time, can make every pur- 
chase with a confident heart. 

Then, no doubt, a beautiful metal will 
come into its own. 





An Important Treatise on Palladium 





Baker & Co., Newark, N. J., recently 
issued a small but interesting pamphlet on 
the properties of the metal palladium, 
which gives facts as to its properties and 
characteristics that all jewelers should 
read. From this we quote the following: 

“The platinum group of metals consists 
of six metals which show general re- 
semblance to one another in most respects. 
The group may be divided further into two 
sub-groups as follows: 

A. Platinum .. Specific gravity 21.40 
Iridium ...... ss “22,42 
Osmium ...... ad « @ 
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- .-B, Palladium ..... Specific gravity 12.16 
Rhodium ..... 12.44 
Ruthenium’ .. “ >M- U210 


“As may be seen from the figures given, 
the metals of group A: are almost twice as 
heavy as those of group B. In addition to 
numerous points of similarity between the 
members of each sub-group, there are also 
many analogies between corresponding mem- 
bers of the two groups. thus platinum and 
palladium, iridium and rhodium, osmium 
and ruthenium may be looked upon as pairs. 

“At present, jewelers know very little of 
any of these metals except platinum and 
iridium and are not nearly so well versed 
in palladium. As a matter of fact, palladium 
is really a wonderful metal for jewelry 
purposes and we are anxious to give 
jewelers some more information on this 
metal and the best methods of working it 
so that they may appreciate its usefulness. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME 


“Palladium was discovered by Wollaston 
in 1803. Its name was taken from that of 
the newly discovered planet Pallas, which 
in turn was derived from Pallas Athene, the 
Greek Goddess of knowledge, arts and 
sciences. She personified the spirit of truth 
and divine wisdom and was usually repre- 
sented as being armed with a shaft of 
lightning. 

“According to legend the safety of Troy 
depended on the preservation of the image 
of Pallas and so it came to mean anything 
believed to afford effectual defense, protec- 
tion and good fortune. This idea of being 
a talisman or amulet in the origin of the 
word “palladium” should make an effective 
sentimental appeal in the use of this metal 
for the better class of emblem jewelry, men’s 
engagement rings, wedding and graduation 
rings, in fact fine jewelry of every 
description. 


CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE METAL 


“Chemically, palladium acts very similar 
to platinum, with the exception that it dis- 
solves readily in concentrated nitric acid, 
whereas, as is well known, platinum is un- 
attacked by this acid. Palladium also 
reacts with an iodine solution, giving the 
characteristic rich brown palladium-iodide 
and this is probably the readiest method of 
distinguishing between platinum and _pal- 
ladium. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE METAL 


“We think it is hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish the difference in appearance between 
platinum and palladium, the colors are so 
similar, and indeed the whole six metals of 
the platinum group are very much alike in 
color. Palladium, like the other metals of 
the group, does not change in appearance 
to the slightest degree at atmospheric 
temperatures; pieces of palladium look 
exactly the same after years of exposure to 
air. On raising the temperature, however, 
to about 1,100° Fahrenheit palladium begins 
to combine with oxygen and the well known 
red and blue oxide coating is formed. At 
a few hundred degrees higher this oxide 
decomposes (oxygen is driven off) leaving 
the metal bright as before. This explains 
why palladium, if heated to a bright red 
heat and quenched, is perfectly bright. As 
regards volatilitv, palladium stands between 
platinum and iridium. 
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“Palladium has almost exactly. the same 
hardness as platinum and therefore should 
be alloyed with from 5 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. of other metals of the platinum group, 
just as iridium is added to platinum, in 
order to obtain the proper sturdiness and 
the best working quality. The additions 
which we have found most suitable are 5 per 
cent. platinum and a small amount of 
ruthenium, the palladium being kept at 90 
per cent. or over. For example, the 3 per 
cent. ruthenium alloy is excellent for most 
purposes and articles made from it may be 
stamped 920 Pd, 50 Pt, 30 Ru. This alloy 
has about the same hardness as 5 per cent. 
iridio-platinum. The melting point of 
palladium is 2,822° Fahrenheit as compared 
with 3,191° Fahrenheit for platinum. 
Palladium takes a very fine polish and of 
course remains absolutely untarnished in- 
definitely. 


WORKING OF PALLADIUM 


“It seems to be the current opinion that 
there are difficulties in the melting of 
palladium due to its tendency to take up 
gases and swell as the metal sobidifies, 
This is easily overcome by simply allowing 
the metal to cool in the hydrogen or city 
gas as the case may be. If cooled under 
these conditions there is no trouble with 
swelling of the metal either in large melts, 
or in small melts made with the ordinary 
hand blow-torch. The annealing, etc., that 
is required is about the same as in the case 
of medium-hard platinum except that 
palladium should be quenched after anneal- 
ing. As explained above, this keeps the 
metal quite white and prevents the forma- 
tion of the colored oxide. Quenching in 
water also renders the metal much softer 
than if it is allowed to cool slowly. Its 
somewhat lower melting point than platinum 
makes it easier for the jeweler to remelt in 
his own shop and he will have no difficulty 
in doing so if he carries out the suggestions 
made above of cooling in the hydrogen or 
city gas. It will be found that under these 
conditions palladium can be remelted easily 
without any loss in weight.” 








Expert Advice on Enameling 





N his booklet entitled ENAMELLING ON 
Meta, L-E. Millenet, the expert man- 
ufacturer of enamels at Geneva, Switz- 
erland tells about the great value of a 
knowledge of fluxes in making a success in 
enamel work. He says: 

“While on the subject of copper, we must 
warn every worker who desires to obtain on 
that metal a surface of enamel clear and free 
from spots, against the deplorable tradition 
which insists that copper articles should be 
blued in the furnace, even lightly, before 
enamelling. 

“This fatal practice is a manifest error, as 
bluing simply produces a fresh oxidation of 
the surface, undoing the effects of the ‘pre- 
paring’ and producing in the enamel patches 
which it is impossible to remove, do what 
one may. Therefore—to be fit for enamel- 
ing—copper, after ‘pickling,’ should only be 
gently warmed in front of the muffle, pre- 
serving its natural tint of salmon-pink. 

“All alloys of copper are to be treated in 
this manner.” 
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Latest Paris Jewelry Fashions 





Necklaces in Vogue—White Jewelry Popular on the Riviera—Jewelled Evening 
Shoes—Diamonds and Pearls for the Bride 
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Paris, Jan. 15.—There is a very decided 
attempt to introduce the one-side decolleté 
on the Riviera just now. The deep “V” 
form, or fischu shape, is uneven, wrapped 
deeper over one side than the other and the 
effect on jewelry is seen immediately in the 
shortening of the necklace or sautoir, for 
part of the rope of pearls, of the chain of 
carved jade would be hidden by the over- 
lapping fischu, on one side. Together with 
the shortening of the necklace, resulting 
from this mode comes a tendency to wind it 
round the throat several times, this being a 
transition mode, to “use up old necklaces” 
so to speak. That is to say the jeweler has 
a number of semi-precious necklaces in 
stock and to adapt them to the uneven de- 
colleté mode, he is forced to use up the long 
string by making several rows of beads or of 
jewels. This is always seen, any new mode 
making a certain amount of stock useless, 
some device for using it up is immediately 
invented. But this uneven decolleté effect 
will not be seen for official functions, where, 
although France is a Republic, court fashions 
prevail, and the round decolleté is still abso- 
lutely de rigueur for anything political or 
indeed very fashionable. Needless to say 
that at the various embassies, the fashions of 
the countries that they represent are abso- 
lutely enforced, and that with no gentle 
hand. Thus the superb ropes of perfect 
pearls, the splendid diamond necklaces, seen 
at important functions with the round neck, 
will still be “the thing”, however, much 
freak evening gowns may be worn in the 
south of France. 

For the Riviera, where white is the only 
satisfactory wear, owing to the sun, which 
causes anything to fade, so bright is the 
light, much pure white and cream are being 
turned out. The usual ivory or amber sau- 
toir but with carefully graduated beads, the 
largest in the middle, gradually tapering off 
to very small beads is seen. Antique 
carved ivory sautoirs or old amber, brown 
with age are also worn. Jade, plain or 
carved, is also much seen, especially at 
Monte Carlo, as jade is supposed to bring 
luck and white is very popular at that resort. 

A new mode is the wearing of a navy 
blue cape or mantle over the white robe, 
the blue garment being lined with white. In 
this case of course, something in red enamel 
or coral is worn as jewelry, the cape or 
coat having red buttons and other touches 
of red being introduced. Occasionally, peb- 
bles, of the kind found in the south of 
France, dark blue, maybe speckled with 
white or with black, carefully polished, are 
made into sautoirs. As these blue pebbles 
are rare, and the sautoir made of them 
very heavy, imitation stones made in some 
composite are also used, this keeping the 
costume to white and navy blue, entirely. 

Parma violet and pale blue, “absinthe”, 
almond green are favorite colors for the 
Riviera. They are sufficiently pale to 
“stand” the sun for a time and are used by 


visitors who do not intend remaining long, 
white always being the standby of the resi- 
dent for the whole season. Garnets, lapis- 
lazuli, amethysts will be seen with gowns 
made in crepes for the most part. When 
parures to match the toilette are worn, 
the gems are exquisitely set, relatively few 
being seen, and this offset to the large parure 
with its blatantly large beads, may perhaps 
be the beginning of the new fashion in 
jewelry. In any case, this tendency to wear 
small, beautifully set gems during the after- 
noon, should not be neglected. 

White silk stockings, with black shoes 
are seen on the Riviera, a very great inno- 
vation, while the efforts to introduce the 
black silk stocking for day wear are suc- 
ceeding. This is part of a black and white 
ensemble, and calls for black and white 
jewelry, or all white or all black ornaments, 
if white or black stockings are not used, the 
tone must exactly match that of the gown. 
This very decided change in the color of 
stockings will have its effect on the wearing 
of jewelry and this is being already seen, 
there being no contrast between gown and 
stockings. jewelry of a more startling or 
contrasting colors is required, to preserve 
the balance. 

The mode of much-cut-out shoes in vari- 
ous kinds of leather, two varieties being 
mixed, or serpents skin being introduced, is 
having the effect of relegating the shoe 
buckle to evening wear, as it is not required 
for the very ornate shoe, seen in the after- 
noon. While the plain buckle is being neg- 
lected, the evening shoe is more beaded, 
more bejeweled than ever. The straps over 
the instep are sewn with gems and every- 
thing is done to render the shoe both ele- 
gant and rich. 

Wedding gowns, and many families are 
already thinking about ordering costumes for 
brides and bridesmaids for Spring wed- 
dings, are much longer than the ordinary 
dress, or if not longer, there is a train 
from the shoulders to the ground. The ten- 
dency to introduce lavender and _ similar 
faint colors, in the trimming and embroider- 
ing is increasing. The jewelry, for girls, is 
still pure white, no tints whatever being al- 
lowed. Widows or elderly women, are natur- 
ally married in mauve or grey, or even in a 
going-away dress, with jewelry in colors to 
match the gown. 

While young brides are all-white or al- 
most so, and always-as regards jewelry, 
bridesmaids are in pinks and blues, of the 
faintest tints, but still in colors. Ivory, 
mother-of-pearl and pearls, are the favorite 
jewels for bride and bridesmaids, while some 
white coral is used, especially for a very. 
young bride or for small bridesmaids. The 
pins used to pin the bride’s veil are almost 
always the traditional pearl-headed pins, but 
there is a tendency to introduce diamonds, 
for this purpose, while diamond embroidered 
shoes, instead of pearl-sewn satin slippers, 
are seen. A diamond necklace—biit it must 
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be genuine—sometimes takes the place of 
the pearl. necklace, that may be made up’ 
of “fine” pearls, or not, as circumstances 
allow. 


' 








Antwerp Diamond Market Dull Following 
Cessation of Holiday Demand from 
United States 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 26.—The Antwerp dia- 
mond market continued dull, following the | 
cessation of the holiday demand from the 
United States, which constitutes the largest 
outlet, reports Vice Consul D. Mck. Key, 
at Antwerp, to the Department of Com- 
merce. In some seasons buying has been 
heavy for post-holiday demand, but in others, 
as the present, dealers have waited to watch 
the Christmas buying before laying in new 

stocks, Consul Key advised. 

The heavy decline in exports to the United 
States has not yet produced unemployment 
in the diamond cutting industry, but if the 
situation does not improve it is considered 
not unlikely that unemployment will soon 
make its appearance. In the meantime, Ant- 
werp manufacturers were keeping their 
workmen employed in the hope that there 
would be a revival of activity during the 
current month. 

There was a slight demand for rough dia- 
monds in November, but the number of 
transactions concluded was unimportant. 
There was a strong demand for rough dia- 
monds of from five to six carats and larger, 
but London includes so few of these large 
sized stones in its series that by the end of 
the month quotations had become high. 
There was a fair demand for cheap cleavage, 
of which the price levels remained steady 
throughout the month. In the market for 
polished diamonds there was a good demand 
for big stones and fancy-cuts of fine color 
and quality. There was a strong demand 
for lightly colored stones of six grains and 
less, but the demand for méleés and eight- 
facets was small. 

In general, Consul Key reports that the 
November prices for polished goods were 
moderate and steady. There were a few 
American purchasers on the market but they 
did little buying and appeared to be disposed 
to wait for a lowering of price levels or an 
opportunity of obtaining bargains. 








Many hours of painstaking work are 
represented in a miniature caravel displayed 
in the window of the J. Van der Zanden 
jewelry store on Washington St., Green 
Bay, Wis. It was made by Edward Van der 
Zanden, of the watch repair department, in 
his spare time and is complete even to the 
tiny cannon, turned out of brass, fitted with 
hand-grips, bored and drilled with a tiny 
touch-hole. The sails are held in place by 
halyards running through midget pulley 
blocks with brass wheels and are painted 
with various heraldic devices. A shield of 
old Spain is mounted on the stern, and a 
gold snake with jeweled eyes adorns the 
prow. Under a blue satin canopy on the 
stern, a watch wheel serves as a steering 
wheel, attached to a tiny drum on which 
the rudder “rope” is wound. In addition to 
the sails, motive power is furnished by 
numerous oars, which project in parallel 
ranks from the side, presumably to be 
manned by galley: slaves. 
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The News from England 








London Jewelers Taking Stock—Christmas Trade Reported Satisfactory and 
Prospects Considered Bright for the Future—Window Smasher Caught— 
Jewelry for New Spring Hats—Elephant Hair Jewelry Considered 
Lucky—Robbers Visit London Store—Small Pearls Meeting 
with Popular Approval—Number of Students in Birm- 
ingham Jewelers’ Schoo] of Art Decreasing 

















_Lonpon, Jan. 20.—Although activity in 
the jewelry industry just now is of a re- 
strained order this is natural for the time 
of year. In the retail end of the business 
the jewelers are now finishing their annual 
stocktaking. As soon as they know where 
they stand buying will become more brisk. 
As a whole the jewelers were well satisfied 
with their yuletide trade, many of them do- 
ing rather better than they anticipated. 
The metropolitan jewelers, in fact, did ex- 
ceptionally well just before Christmas, and 
it is likely that stock renewals within the 
next few weeks will be of some volume. 
As regards the diamond section of the indus- 
try the future is regarded with unusual op- 
timism. The stability of the prices of 
rough diamonds is unshaken and everything 
points te a good season. Discussing the 
prospects for the future Backes & Strauss, 
the diamond house of Holborn Viaduct, E. 
C. 1., says that indications of a trade re- 
vival (now that peace in the industrial 
world seems assured) are marked. “Most 
firms” said the diamond merchants, “are 
busy with their stocktaking at present, and 
pending its completion new commitments 
are not being entered into. Retailers on 
the whole seem fairly satisfied with their 
Christmas trade, and with peace reigning 
once more in the labor world, prospects of 
an all around revival in trade are bright. 
The reassuring statements issued by the 
London Rough Diamond Syndicate regard- 
ing the recent alluvial yields have had an 
excellent effect on the market, and any 
anxiety that may have been felt as to the 
stability of rough prices has given place to a 
quiet confidence in the ability of the Syn- 
dicate to continue its control of the world’s 
output. Business in polished goods has 
been on the quiet side for the last few weeks, 
but this only bears out the experience of 


‘past years at this season, and there is no 


reason to doubt that things will look up 
before long.” 
* * * 


Following the smashing of a window at 
the jewelry store of Lewis Savage, Old 
Kent Road, the other night, and the chase 
and arrest of the alleged thief, it was found 
that the offender’s wrist was badly cut and 
medical attention had to be given him. 
After smashing the window the man had 
snatched a tray of rings. Several were 
found, the remainder being dropped during 
the chase. 

* * * 


During a diamond rush in Namaqua Land, 
Cape Province, in which some 4,000 people 
participated, a Dutch schoolgirl this week 
pegged out a claim for her uncle, accord- 
ing to cables received here from Johannes- 
burg. A number of fights occurred during 
the pegging. The ground pegged out ad- 


joins the coast line from Port Nolloth to the 
mouth of the Orange river, a distance of 80 
miles. The Daily Mail says that diamonds 
have also been found farther south—at the 
mouth of the Buffels River. 

* * * 


The new Spring hats, advance models of 
which are now being shown in London, are 
brightened considerably with semi-precious 
and “recious materials. Velvet trimming 
will be popular and where there are bows 
these are fastened with bar pins of topaz 
stones set in marcasite. Jade ornaments in- 
corporated with gold, and crystal and silver 
pins and brooches are used with good effect. 
Some of the hats have rather high crowns 
and fairly wide brims. The high crowns 
are relieved by a string of precious or semi- 
precious stones around the base. 

x ok * 


Elephant hair jewelry has long been pop- 
ular this side among the masses and jewelers 
have found it a quickly moving line due 
probably to its moderate price. Made up 
into all sorts of jewelry and composed of 
gold incorporated with the specially selected 
and treated hair from the tails of wild ele- 
phants it is specially in demand as bangles 
and bracelets. There is an African super- 
stition connected with this jewelry that un- 
doubtedly helps sales. It is considered to 
be lucky to wear anything in which is com- 
bined the hair of the wild elephant. The 
jewelry is featured in the shops here as 
“lucky elephant hair jewelry.” According 
to the Weekly Dispatch one London jewel- 
ry house the other day received a communi- 
cation from South Africa as follows: “Dear 
Sirs: Please send undersigned a lucky brooch 
with elephant hair. A neighbor who has one 
has fine cattle and craps, mine are poorly 
and I want my luck to change.” The mana- 
ger of the jewelry hdéuse says the supersti- 
tion connected with elephant hair jewel- 
ry is not confined to South Africa. A 
lot is sent abroad and there is a special 
industry busy all the time with the job of 
getting the right elephant tails and manu- 
facturing the novelty jewelry for the world 
market. Big game hunters usually supply 
the demand for elephant tails. 


* * * 


The bars of an inside grille guarding 
one of the windows of the jewelry shop of 
Cornell & Higgins, Strand, W. C., were 
severed by jewel thieves early the other 
morning, and some $10,000 worth of jewelry 
cleared from the stock carried by the firm. 
They made a careful selection of the best 
articles but were unable to get at the most 
valuable articles which were in the safe. 
An aperture through which initial entry 
was effected was only nine inches wide, and 
the police say a child was used as an ac- 
complice. 
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J. W. Bell & Co., the London assessors 
are offering a $500 reward in connection 
with the loss of a $5,000 platinum and 
diamond bracelet. The owner was returning 
from the Embassy Club to her home jin! 
Piccadilly when the bracelet was lost. 

x * x 


The advance fashions for the Spring in- 
dicate that in trimming effects the use of 
small pearls will be more popular than ever. 
Small pearl buttons, pearl beads, cut steel 
and applique work comprise the decorative 
side of the new dresses. The newest neck- 
laces are of very small pearls threaded on 
silver wire. This type of necklace is coiled 
lightly around the throat, one loop being 
left upstanding at the side. These necklaces 
also can be coiled around wrist or ankle. 
Animal portraits instead of initials now are 
popular. The new jumpers have portraits of 
the wearer’s favorite dog embroidered on the 
pocket. These dogs are provided with col- 
lars done in seed pearls or some semi-pre- 
cious material and are quite lifelike. A new 
type of neck decoration is composed of three 
strands of shot pearls fastened at one side 
by a large shot net bow, this reaching up to 
the ear. 

* * x 

The new jeweled buckles for use with 
belts on dresses and jumper suits are obvi- 
ously designed to match the wide jeweled 
bracelet now so popular. These buckles, 
which the shops say are remarkably good 
sellers, are set with large square colored 
stones. The buckles themselves are oblong 
in shape and the colors most in demand are 
those provided by stones of a ruby red and 
deep royal blue. 

* * x 

Some of the newest gowns have a creamy 
lace pattern picked out in seed pearls and 
diamond sparks, with wide fringes of seed 
pearls forming side panels. A model in 
ivory crepe de chine has a design of waving 
ostrich feathers worked in diamante. An- 
other has cords and loops of silver and orien- 
tal pearls covering one side. 

x * * 

The latest cigarette cases handled by the 
jewelers and intended for evening use are in 
bright colored metallic brocades with a 
mounting in gold around the edge. The 
case accommodates 12 cigarettes, an at- 
tached pocket holding a packet of flat 
matches with striking pad. 

* * * 


Jewelry designing as an art appears to be 
losing its appeal judging from the falling off 
in the number of young people who are 
studying jewelry design these days. So far 
as Birmingham is concerned (and this city 
is the center of the jewelry manufacturing 
industry here) the number of students at 
the Jewelers’ School of Art has fallen from 
690 in 1913 to 257 last vear. 








Abe Levy, who was 16 years in business 
in Macon, Ga., and has been for more than 
a year in Lakeland, Fla., has leased a big 
store on Main St., Lakeland, and is putting 
in one of the finest jewelry stores of the 
State. Mr. Levy has given the local Ex- 
change Club, of which he is an active mem- 
ber, a handsome gavel, and recently had part 
in providing a handsome gold watch for the 
Boy Scouts. 
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| Opening of Boulevard Haussmann Will Keep Heavy Traffic from Jewelry 
District—Jewel Robbers Working in Paris—Churches Looted of 
Antique Silver Ornaments—New Timing Device 














Paris, Jan. 27.—There is some specu- 
lation as to what effects the opening of the 
Boulevard Haussmann will have on the 
jewelry trade, for the joining up of the 
great avenue with part of the boulevards 
will signify the turning of the main stream of 
traffic in quite a different direction, from 
hitherto jewelry concerns being left in a 
kind of island, undisturbed by the heavy 
trafic of the capital. The Rue de la Paix, 
the Avenue de l’Opera and the Rue Royale, 
all centres of the fine jewelry trade, with 
the boulevards that adjoin them, will be 
somewhat out of things, the main line of 
communication going from the Etoile, to the 
Porte Saint Denis and even further, without 
touching the Champs Elyseés, or the fashion- 
able boulevards. Fringing to the Gare Saint 
Lazare, the Gare du Nord and the Gare de 
YEst, this line of heavy traffic will not 
appear in “jewelryland” at all. It will be a 
relief to the fashionable world to see less 
of the unsightly vans and drays, and al- 
together the change may be for the best. It 
must also be remembered that Paris is 
shifting westwards, the jewelers and big 
dressmakers tending to establish themselves 
around the Rond Point du Champs Elyseés, 
or near the Etoile, this quarter once almost 
purely residential, now becoming a centre of 
trade and commerce. It would be difficult 
to say where the very finest jewelry in 
Paris can be obtained, as this is a matter of 
taste. But very exclusive stuff is found not 
in shops open to the public, but at closed-in 
flats, where only the elect get sight of the 
new models, or patterns, that are made up 
for their use, and then often destroyed. 

ok * * 

The jeweler who resides in a closed flat 
certainly has the advantage over his co- 
leagues of being less exposed to risk than 
the general run. A glance at the news 
columns shows that robberies in broad day- 
light, often at noon, in Paris are increasing. 
While the skill of the thieves would appear 
to have no bounds. At Versailles, not far 
from Paris, a garrison town, which is the 
last word in quietness and tranquility a 
jeweler and his wife were sitting in the 
parlour behind the shop, and thought that 
they heard a slight noise. On going to see, 
they found that the plate glass had been cut 
and a tray of jewels, valued at 50,000 francs 
had been abstracted, in broad daylight, with- 
out anyone seeing what was happening. 

*x* * * 

A jeweler, in the neigborhood of the 
Etoile, Paris, where the great avenues 
branch off in various directions, came to 
town and picked up a jagged bit of glass, 
close to his place of business. It was part 
of the plate-glass window, and on raising 
the iron curtain, he found that it had been 
cut through, the place looted, half a million 
francs worth of jewelry carried away and 
the safe rifled. The thieves had apparently 
worked undisturbed, and had avoided open- 
ing the door on account of the electric 


alarm, attached to it. As the jeweler fits 
new patent devices to his windows and doors 
to prevent robbery, the thieves appear to 
think out new dodges to outwit him. 

* * * 


There are fashions in thefts as well as 
in other things and just now that fashion 
may be said to be for robbing churches. 
The robbers arrested in connection with the 
famous Rose Diamond are accused of hav- 
ing preperated several church robberies. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that 
three fresh robberies of the same type have 
been recorded within the last few days, and 
as this work is generally done by experts, 
it is probable that there is more than one 
gang, or that members of the original gang 
are still at large, for the suspected men 
are in prison. 

The big demand for antique silver, for 
church ornaments, is the reason that makes 
these robberies profitable. Much of this 
stuff finds its way to North or South 
America. The jewels with which the Virgin 
and the Saints are bedecked are also very 
‘valuable, in some cases. Church plate and 
other valuables are always put away in 
oaken chests or iron safes and are secure 
from all but expert burglars. At the same 
time, a church being empty and unguarded, 
the thieves have ample time to carry out 
their operations and do not fear a surprise 
visit from the police or watchmen as in the 
case of shops. The robbing of churches, as 
that of museums, can be carried out scientifi- 
cally, the perpetrators having plenty of time 
at their disposal. 

x ok Ok 

At the last meeting of the French Acade- 
my of Science, General Ferrié presented a 
note of which he is the author in collabora- 
tion with Monsieur R. Jouaust, on the in- 
dicating the precise time by means of a 
pendulum, swinging free, with a photcelectric 
current. At the Observatory of Paris, 
General Ferrié and Monsieur Jouaust have 
put up an apparatus, that will render the 
greatest services in the establishment, allow- 
ing of all the clocks to be regulated to the 
thousandth of a second. The principle lies 
in the use of a small mirror fixed on 
the pendulum, and reflecting a luminous ray 
in the direction of the photographic cellule. 
A photographic cellule is an apparatus hav- 
ing the property of not allowing itself to be 
traversed by an electric current excepting 
when it is affected by a luminous ray. The 
combination of this remarkable property and 
of the speed of light and that of the electric 
current thus give an extreme precision parti- 
cularly for the instantaneous and simultane- 
ous regulation of several clocks. 














Announcement has been made by the 
Henry Rodgin Co., Bluefield, W. Va., of the 
death of Saul Greenspon, for 25 years senior 
member of the firm. Mr. Greenspon died 
on Jan. 13, last. 
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Texas Jeweler Humorously Describcs 
Conditions on the Mexican Border 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived from a Texas jeweler in reply to 
an advertisement that appeared in THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Del Rio, Texas. 
“ScHLESS-Harwoop Co., 
“Gentlemen: 

“I just read your ad on page eight of 
THE JEWELERS’ CiRCULAR about the two 
Scotchmen and it is good and I am sending 
you one about a Scotchman that you might 
like to use. I am the ‘nut’ watchmaker who 
sent you the fish story if you. remember: 
Now the jewelry business down on the 
Mexican Border is what the Mexicans 
would call ‘much milo’ which means in our 
language sick or indisposed and I thought 
I might be able to write you a few ads 
that had enough kick in them to use on 
Page 8 and you might be willing to pay a 
few Pesos (46 cents in real money) for 
them. 

“Now I have enough bear oil to grease 
a million watches but as there are only 
three watches in this county and the other 
two are owned by my relatives it looks like 
a disagreeable Winter for me. I put in a 
stock of alarm clocks last Summer thinking 
I could sell them to my Mexican friends but 
I find that every Mexican family has a tame 
rattlesnake that wakes them up every time 
they want to feed the baby and the clocks 
did not go over big and I could not get a 
volume that would satisfy an efficiency ex- 
pert. Mexicans do not need watches and 
clocks for the sun shines here every day 
and all they want is an almanac so they 
won’t miss any holidays and know when to 
start another revolution. 

And revolutions are not as popular as 
they used to be for our good citizens on 
both sides of the silvery Rio Grande have 
become discouraged and quit trying to add 
notches to their guns for they are killing 
so many people in Chicago and other en- 
lightened cities that we can’t hope to keep 
up with them. I used to live close to Chi- 
cago in the days when it was perfectly safe 
to walk down State St. But it seems times 
have changed and I am glad I am out here 
on the peaceful Mexican Border where when 
one gets tired of jazz music you can turn 
off the radio and listen to wolves and 
coyotes which is very soothing and restful 
after some of the amateur stuff that is 
inflicted on the atmosphere. 

“(signed) F. C. RockWELt.” 








Allsopp Bros., Newark, N. J., announce 
that Harry D. Meyer and Harry B. Bliss 
have been added to their organization, and 
will call upon the trade at regular in- 
tervals. Harry D. Meyer will call on trade 
in the middlewest and Harry B. Bliss will 
cover the south. Both men are well and 
favorably known throughout the trade due 
to their former connections and are fully 
competent to carry the Allsopp Bros. mess-~ 
age throughout their respective territories. 
The other representatives are: J. W. Nevius, 
New York and Philadelphia; Elmer M. 
Harrison, largest cities in the east and 
Boston; Marcus A. Douglass, Pennsylvania; 
J. P. Wrayton, Pacific Coast. 
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Meeting of American Jewelers Protective Association 











Reports Submitted and Directors Chosen at Annual ‘Gathering. Held in New 
York—Officers Re-elected 














The election of directors and the reading 
of several interesting reports were the prin- 
cipal features at the annual meeting of the 
American Jewelers Protective Association 
held last Wednesday afternoon at the or- 
ganization’s headquarters, 17 W. 45th St., 
New York. After the meeting adjourned 
the directors went into executive session and 
re-elected the old officers to serve for the 
next year. 

In the absence of President Meyer D. 
Rothschild, who is now enjoying an Euro- 
pean trip, the meeting was presided over by 
Rolland G. Monree, first vice-president of 
the organization. Shortly after the meeting 
was called to order, Mr. Monroe, read the 
report of President Rothschild. It follows: 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT ROTHSCHILD 


To the Directors and Members of the American 
Jewelers’ Protective Association: 

, It is impossible to give the details of the work- 

ings of your association and at the same time pre- 

serve the secrecy which is vital to successful opera- 

tion. 

The best that can be done, therefore, is to touch 
briefly on the evils which your association is fight- 
ing, show some of the progress we have made 
during the past year, and point out the manner 
in which the jewelry industry of the United States 
can assist the Government in uncovering and re- 
ducing the ever growing volume of smuggling, 
both by dealers and tourists. 

Commercial smuggling of unset diamonds is 
prevalent, and it is common gossip in Antwerp and 
Amsterdam that there are several organizations 
which for a consideration, usually about five per 
cent., will undertake to smuggle diamonds and de- 
liver them to any stipulated address in the United 
States. Tourist smuggling of mounted gems has 
reached alarming proportions. In a statement by 
Mr. Camp, the Director of Customs, made to the 
House Appropriations Committee, he put the amount 
of jewelry annually purchased by American tour- 
ists in France alone at $25,000,000. This does not 
include other countries of Europe and in other 
parts of the world, where the tourist is constantly 
tempted to buy costly jewels on the theory that 
by so doing the duty into the United States— 
amounting to SO per cent.—can be saved. It 
would seem conservative to double Mr. Camp’s 
estimate and put the amount of foreign jewelry 
annually purchased by American tourists at the 
sum of $50,000,000. 

A small pereentage of those purchases are for- 
warded to the United States through the proper 
channels and the duty is paid. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, however, the jewelry is actually 
delivered to the tourist in Europe; and practically 
all such jewelry is smuggled into the United 
States. 

Four cases of commercial smuggling stand out 
during the past year, two of them linked together: 


(a) Adolph M. Wiéilfert (Isadore Freedman, 
owner). Wilfert was arrested at Niagara 
Falls in February, 1925, and $26,700 worth 
of diamonds seized. He was tried in Octo- 
ber, 1925. His defense was that he forgot to 
leave his diamonds in Toronto, and this was 

by the testimony of a number of 


supported 

reputable Canadian customers, who swore 
that they had ordered identical goods from 
Freedman. 


The jury returned a verdict of not guilty; and 
because of that verdict the Government compro- 
mised the case. by accepting a payment of $3,000, 
and the goods were returned to Canada. 

A more carefully drawn indictment would un- 
doubtedly. have resulted in the confiscation of the 
diamonds by the Government. 

i itterman: This man was arrested Jan. 

o) a a St.. Albans, Vt., and $122,500 

worth of diamonds seized. He was tried on 


March 11, 1926, convicted and sentenced to 
a year and a day in Atlanta penitentiary. 

On appeal to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals the verdict was set aside, 
and on June 10, 1926, Ritterman was re- 
leased on bail. 


Because of the importance of this case, the 
Government petitioned the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari, which was 
granted on Nov. 23, 1926. The case thus comes 
up for review by the Supreme Court some time in 








ARTHUR LORSCH, SECRETARY 


1927, and the Government will undoubtedly make 
every effert to have the law covering the arrest of 
a smuggler definitely settled. 

In the meantime, Ritterman has been indicted 
under another section of the Tariff Act and, what- 
ever the outcome of the appeal on the criminal side 
of the proceeding, there is a certainty that the 
diamonds will be confiscated. 


(c) Henry Margulies and Abraham Treppel: 
These two men were arrested at Rouses 
Point, N. Y., in May, 1925, and $30,000 
worth of diamonds and jewelry were seized 
by the Government. 

Three months after their arrest, additional 
diamonds, amounting to about $55,600, were 
found in the baggage of these persons. 


Margulies and Treppel were found guilty of 
smuggling and on Dec. 1, 1925, Margulies was 
sentenced to a year and three months in Atlanta 
penitentiary, and Treppel, because of this youth and 
some extenuating circumstances, was fined $500 or 
30 days in prison. He could not pay the fine and 
so served the prison term. 


(d) Conrad J. Levin: This case is tied up with 
the case of Margulies and Treppel, as the 
goods which they smuggled belonged to Levin. 
The Government charged that there was 
conspiracy between Levin and Margulies and 
Treppel te smuggle the goods into the United 
States. 


On Oct. 22, 1926, Levin was convicted. On Oct. 
29th he was sentenced to a year and 10 months in 
Atlanta penitentiary. He has appealed from his 
conviction and has been released on bail. 

Tourist smuggling is easier to detect and punish. 
During the past year your association has lodged 
information in a substantial number of cases, re- 
sulting in seizures and recovery of duties and fines. 
In many of these cases the smuggler had success- 
fully evaded detection at the pier, and it was ire- 
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quently months after the act of smuggling had 
been accomplished that the offender was “confronteg 
_with ‘proof of the offense, and punished. Publicit 
was given to but few of these cases. As we Sellen 
that publicity is a strong dterrent, we have oa 
stantly urged the Government to Promptly pubiish 
every such case. 

The directors of your association have authorized 
an extensive advertising campaign for 1927 em- 
bracing all newspapers published on the trans. 
Atlantic steamships, a fashion magazine having a 
very wide circulation, and some seasonal advertising 
in an important daily newspaper. All these adver. 
tisements will embody a warning against smug: 
gling, together with information showing the Possi- 
bility of gaining an award up to $50,000 in any 
one case for original information which shall lead 
to the recovery of fines and duties by the Goy. 
ernment. 

Members and directors of the association have 
been very helpful during the last year in giving 
information regarding smuggling and attempted 
smuggling, and the sound condition of our treasury 
is due in no small degree to awards which accrued 
to members and which were turned over by them 
to the association for use in coping with the in. 
creasing menace of smuggling. 

Much more, however, could be accomplished for 
the trade if we received active co-operation from 
those jewelers, wholesale and retail, who have fre. 
quent opportunity to learn of smuggling, especially 
by returned tourists. Enlightened self-interest ought 
to impel dealers to make an unremitting fight to 
get their share of the great amount of money which 
is undoubtedly being spent for costly jewels—not 
in the United States, but abroad, and then smug- 
gled into the United States. 

We assume that much information is withheld 
by dealers—especially retailers—because of the fear 
that in some way or other the name of the inform- 
ant will beccme known to the smuggling customer. 
For the assurance of such dealers, I again state 
that there is no danger of their ever becoming 
known in connection with information lodged with 
this association. All information is transmitted to 
the Government officials in the name of the Amer- 
ican Jewelers’ Protective Association. If there is a 
recovery, claim for the resulting award is also 
filed in the name of the association. When the 
award is paid to the association, it is receipted for 
in the same manner; and even when it is paid 
over to the informant, arrangements can be and 
often are made to conceal his identity. 

If the informant wishes the association to have 
the award, arrangements can be made to suppress 
his name entirely, so that it will not be known to 
anyone but the officer of the association to whom 
the information has been given. 

In conclusion, we again ask for the co-operation 
of the entire trade. If it is not forthcoming, the 
jewelry industry of the United States will continue 
te suffer from this most unfair of all unfair com- 
petition. 

The office of the association at 17-19 W. 45th 
St., New York, is always available for the receipt 
of information by any means which the person hav- 
ing knowledge of smuggling wishes to employ. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A financial report was submitted by Otto 
D. Wormser, treasurer, after which the re- 
port of the membership committee, signed 
by Julius S. Oppenheimer, was presented. 

Next came the selection of directors. 
Those chosen include: Godfrey Eacret, Law- 
rence D. Frank, Aaron V. Frost, Frank 
Jeanne, William F. Juergens, Walter N. 
Kahn, Arthur Lorsch, William E. Marcus, 
Jr., Walter P. McTeigue, Rolland G. Mon- 
roe, Julius S. Oppenheimer, Joseph Rees, 
Lee Reichman, William I. Rosenfeld, Meyer 
D. Rothschild, Simon Sichel, Marcel N. 
Smith, Emile Tas, Lewis Van Wezel and 
Otto D. Wormser. 

This was the concluding business of the 
meeting and after the annual session ad- 
journed the directors met and elected offi- 
cers. The following were all re-elected: 
President, Meyer D. Rothschild; first vice- 
president, R. G. Monroe; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Jeanne; third vice-president, 
William I. Rosenfeld; treasurer, Otto D. 
Wormser; secretary, Arthur Lorsch and as- 
sistant secretary, A. H. Abbott. 
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The Jewelers’ Protective Union held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday afternoon Jan. 
25th at the organization’s offices, 22 W. 48th 
St.. New York. After the business session 
was adjourned the directors convened and 
re-elected to office, those who have been in 
charge of the organization’s affairs for the 


past year. 
The meeting was presided over by Presi- 
dent August Oppenheimer who called the 
session to order at 2 p. M. The calling of 
the roll showed the following present: 
August Oppenheimer of Oppenheimer Bros. 
& Veith: Leopold Stern of Stern Bros. & 
Co.; David Kaiser of Maurice Tishman; 
Alpheus L. Brown of A. L. Brown; Frank 
T. Sloan of Sloan & Co., Inc.; Marcel M. 
Mirabeau of Lissauer & Co.; Albert L. 
Kahn of L. & M. Kahn & Co.; Fred Gold- 
smith of Ingomar Goldsmith & Co.; R. C. 
Kitzinger of R. C. Kitzinger Inc.; Irving 
Bodenheimer of Henry Bodenheimer & Co.; 
Arthur Silberfeld of Arthur Silberfeld, Inc. ; 
and Fred L. Goddard, secretary-treasurer. 
After the reading of the minutes of the 
last annual meeting had been dispensed with, 
the report of the executive committee was 
submitted. This was read by President 
Oppenheimer and is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


In submitting to the members its annual re- 
port, the executive Committee wishes to call at- 
tention to the fact that during the past year most 
important accomplishments have been attained. 
While not as extensive as one might desire; never- 
theless, under all the circumstances, they are 
quite as satisfactory as could be -reasonably ex- 
pected. 

To call attention to one, that of the arrest and 
prosecution of the so-called Whittemore gang, 
which, through the efforts of the Union, disposed 
of a most dangerous menace to the well-being cof 
the jewelry trade, will serve as an example of the 
most important work being carried on by the 
Union. 

Of the efferts made by the Union, those in 
connection with the attempts to apprehend a cer- 
tain trunk check switching gang, stands out as 
the most important of those made during the vear. 
While to date the Union has met with only partial 
success. it has nevertheless kept this gang on the 
run for many months so that its activities against 
members of the Union have greatly deminished. 
However, the Union will not rest until this mob 
has been brought to justice. 

We will not attempt to go into further dctails 
concerning other accomplishments attained and cther 
efforts made by the Union. It will suffice to state 
that every possible effort has been made, and every 
possible effort will be made in the future, with 
a view to realizing to the full the objects of the 
Union. 

Years ago most of the robberies occurred with- 
out violence to the salesmen entrusted vrith the 
care of stocks of merchandise, but in recent years 
the bandit and the hold-up man has been threat- 
ening even the very lives of the salesmen in their 
attempts to rob them of the merchandise. 

The crime wave which has been upon us is still 
felt by the jewelry trade only too keenly and it 
is therefore most important that all tie members 
of the Union co-operate with the Executive Com- 
mittee to the fullest extent and also that all. those 
who are not members of this Union, it behcoves 
them to. become members and co-operate with their 
fellow tradesmen in endeavoring to apprehend and 
Prosecute the thieves who are preying upon our 
industry. _ 

To make our industry once more reasonably safe 


and to reduce losses and thereby the cost cf in- 
surance, requires whole-hearted co-operation on the 
part of the entire industry, under the leadership 
of an organized effort such as is found in the or- 
ganization of The Jewelers’ Protective Union. 

While the apprehension and prosecution of 
thieves was the original, and is now the iinpertant 
feature of the Union’s activities, we do not wish 
you to forget the other activities of the Union 
which are also most important as they have to do 
with the matter of the prevention of loss. 

For many years past the Union has maintained 
a registry of all the salesmen of its meinbers 
to whom are entrusted the valuable stocks of 
merchandise. ‘This supervision of the salesmen of 
members has proved a most important feature of 
the Union’s work. 

The Union also has, for many years, compiled 
suggestions based on its long and variel ex- 
perience, which suggestions have been printed in a 
small booklet form and sent to the members and 
their salesmen for their guidance in the care of 
the stocks of merchandise entrusted to them. It 
would be difficult to tell how many losses have 
been prevented through this preventative measure. 

You will therefore see that the Union has prog- 
ressed with the times and has broadened its ac- 
tivities and added to its original object, that of 
prosecution, the prevention of losses under careful 
selection of salesmen and regulation of their con- 
duct in handling the stocks of merchandise. 

Throughout the Union’s long career it has de- 
veloped important contacts with the various city 
and railroad police, as well as hotel detectives, 
which has been not only of great assistance in the 
efforts to apprehend and prosecute thieves, but also 
has been of great assistance in the Union’s efforts 
to prevent losses by throwing, as it were, a cloak 
of protection about the stocks in the custody of 
the members’ traveling salesmen. 

In looking forward to the work of the coming 
year, we would like to remind our members that 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of safety,”’ and the 
Executive Committee urges upon the members and 
their traveling salesmen to render to the Union, 
at all times, their fullest co-operation. 

We thank the Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency for faithful co-operation and the successful 
work of their force. 

To our Secretary-Treasurer is given commenda- 
tion and thanks for his constant attention to the 
duties of his office. 

The president records his thanks and his ex- 
pression of appreciation to the members of the exec- 
utive committee as a whole and individually for 
the ever ready intelligent support given him. 

The committee would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of our members to the report of our secre- 
tary, covering in fuller detail the important cases 
of the year. 

In closing, the executive committee extends to 
each and every member their best wishes for a 
happy and most prosperous New Year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
By Order of the Executive Committee, 
AuGusT OPPENHEIMER, 
President. 


This report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file after which reports of the 
treasurer, the financial statement and the 
auditors’ report were read. ' Secretary God- 
dard’s report was next read to the mem- 
bers. All these reports show the union 
to be in a satisfactory condition. 

The election of 11 members to serve as 
the executive committee for the ensuing 
year was the next order of business. This 
election resulted in the selection of: August 
Oppenheimer of Oppenheimer Bros. & 
Veith; Leopold Stern of Stern Bros. & Co; 
David Kaiser of Maurice Tishman; Fred 
L. Goddard, secretary-treasurer; Alpheus L. 
Brown of A. L. Brown; ‘Frank T. Sloan of 
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& Klitz; Marcel M.» Mirabeau, of, Lissauer 
& Co.; Harry Durand of. Durand & Co., 
Inc.; Harry C. Lartér & Sons; and Albert 
L. Kahn of L..& M. Kahn.& Co. As there 
was no’ further business to: be transacted the 
meeting adjourned. trait) 


‘ ) 





Following ‘the annual meeting ‘of the 
Jewelers’ Protective 
Jan. 25, the executive committee went 
into session. The only business transacted 
was the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

The result was the re-election of all the 
officers who served the organization during 
the past year. They are as follows: Presi- 
dent, August Oppenheimer; vice-president, 
Leopold Stern; second vice-president, Frank 
T. Sloan; secretary-treasurer, Fred L. God- 
dard; assistant secretary-treasurer, John B. 
Goddard. 








ALLEGED CROOKS CAUGHT 





Dayton Police Arrest Three Young Men 
Charged with Robbing Jewelry Stores 


Dayton, O., Jan. 26—The arrest in a 
local hotel of three young men resulted 
in clearing up two Springfield retail jewelry 
store burglaries and several other jobs. The 
capture was made after the youths aban- 
doned an automobile which, they stole here. 

With the apprehension of the youths de- 
tectives hope to recover $2,000 worth of 
jewelry that was stolen from two Spring- 
field jewelry stores, within the past week. 

The Sterling Jewelry Co., Springfield, re- 
ported the theft of jewelry valued at $1,378. 
The Braun Jewelry Co., of the same city 
reported the theft of jewelry valued at $787. 
Front show windows of the stores were 
smashed. 

The trio will be returned to Springfield 
where they will be arraigned on charges of 
burglary. Police are endeavoring to learn 
from the lads where they disposed of the 
loot. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 


Week Ending Jan, 29, 1927 


The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


Gold bars exchanged for gold coin... $1,069,651.26 
Gold bars paid depositors........... 50.023.76 


POG Once cash tevedaaaaecies $1,119,675.02 


Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 


Date Exchange 
ee Te Cee eee $517,864.05 
ck. SAbRECROSHPaEINESHP Nt: “> 82,324.79 
a CSR he? 83,305.32 
ee. REIT OH 236,554.37 
ee ah oe a ee 108,403.18 
ala a 41,199.55 
eo. ek eee ae $1,069,651.26 








The Bureau of Foreign’ and Domestic 
Commerce has announced that a firm in 
Toronto, ‘Can., is in the market for cheap 
jewelry. Thé Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
or any of its branches will give further in- 
formation regarding this inquiry if refer- 
ence is made to File No. 23478. 


Union on Tuesday, 


} 


Pa) 
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DEATH OF ROBERT MUELLER 





Passing of Austin, Tex., Jeweler, Who Died 
Suddenly, Mourned by Many 


Austin, Tex., Jan. 26—Robert Mueller, 
for more than 10 years a member of the 
Carl Mayer Co., the oldest jewelry house 
of this city, passed from the labors of life 
on Jan. 11, after a very short illness. Mr. 
Mueller was a comparatively young man, 
only 45, and had been in fairly robust health. 
His death was a shock to the community, 
where he was greatly beloved and where he 
had lived since childhood. 

Mr. Mueller was of pioneer Texas stock, 
his parents having settled near Austin more 
than half a century ago. In 1912 he married 





THE LATE ROBERT MUELLER 
Miss Leona Mayer, daughter of the late 
Carl Mayer, who had been favorably known 
in the jewelry trade for many years before 
his demise. After the death of the elder 
Mr. Mayer, Mr. Mueller joined his brother- 
in-law, Carl Mayer, Jr., in the continuation 
of the business which has become one 
of the best known houses in this line in 
Texas. 

Mr. Mueller was a man of affairs, being 
interested in the firm of Robt. Mueller & 
Bro., and with rural interests of considerable 
extent. He was a member of tle City Coun- 
cil, which organized Austin’s city manager 
form of government, a member with his 
three brothers of Rotary, and a devout mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church. His funeral 
was attended by hundreds, while the City 
Hall and half a dozen business houses 
closed for the occasion. Public officials and 
leading citizens alike praised his public serv- 
ices and private virtues. Of the many tri- 
butes published in the daily press, the fol- 
lowing is taken as representative of the uni- 
versal expression of feeling toward this 
exemplary citizen. 

“To know Robert Mueller was to love 
him. Although modest, his courage was un- 
challenged. Zealous in his devotion to prin- 
ciple, he was both tolerant and courteous; 
tender and gentle, considerate and sympa- 
thetic, few men are so endowed with the 
admirable attributes of graceful life. 
Patriotic in his love of country, he never 
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shirked a public duty nor sought for public 
plaudits. Upright in all his relations with 
his fellows, it was not in his nature to im- 
pugn the motives of any. With a beautiful 
domestic life, an exemplary business career, 
an admirable public service, he leaves his 
community to sorrow over a loss that is 
very real, leaves it better for his having 
lived in it. He bequeaths to his children a 
heritage of character above reproach, his city 
a bright example of knightly Christian vir- 
tue, whose memory must long endure and 
whose beneficent influence can never die.” 

Mr. Mueller is survived by his widow and 
three fine sons, aged 11, 8 and 6, besides 
many other relatives. 








DEATH OF E. H. WETHERHOLD 





Prominent Allentown, Pa., Jeweler Passes 
On at Local Hospital 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 27.—Edward H. 
Wetherhold, founder of the firm of E. H. 
Wetherhold & Son, 723 Hamilton St., passed 
away at 3.20 o’clock Wednesday morning 
in the Allentown Hospital, where he had 
been a patient for the past two weeks. Mr. 
Wetherhold had been in ill health for some 
time and had been confined to his home for 
two weeks previous to entering the hospital. 
He was 54 years old. He resided at 1203 
N. 19th St. 

Mr. Wetherhold established the business 
which bears his name in 1890, and today it 
stands as one of Allentown’s leading jewelry 
stores. On Jan. 1, 1925, his only son, Wil- 
liam E. Wetherhold, became associated with 
his father in this business as a junior 
partner. 

A leading figure in Allentown’s business 
world ever since his residence here, Mr. 
Wetherhold took an active interest in busi- 
ness, public and fraternal affairs. He was 
affiliated with Greenleaf Lodge, No. 561, 
F. & A. M., Allentown Chapter, No. 203, 
Knights Templar, Lehigh Consistory, Rajah 
Temple, Tall Cedars of Lebanon and Allen 
Council. 

He was born in Hynemansville, the son 
of the late Elias and Amelia (nee Stein) 
Wetherhold. He received his education in 
the public schools of Weisenburg township 
and until he was 17 years of age assisted his 
father in conducting his general store. He 
learned the trade of jeweler at Hamburg, 
Berks County, and after working at numer- 
ous places for several years embarked in 
business for himself in this city. 

The Wetherhold store was first located 
on N. 7th St., and later at 738 Hamilton 
St. In 1906 he removed to 723 Hamilton 
St., where the business has since been 
located. 

Remaining to mourn his passing are his 
widow, a son, William E. Wetherhold, and 
the following brothers and sisters: Chester, 
Charles, Sylvester, William, Mrs. Wallace 
Zimmerman and Miss Ella Wetherhold, all 
of this cit}. 

Mr. Wetherhold was a devout member of 
Salem Reformed Church, and for a number 
of years was a member of the church choir 
and also of the consistory. 

The funeral will take place on Saturday 
afternoon with services in charge of Rev. 
William F. Kosman, pastor of Salem Re- 
formed Church, assisted by Rev. Simon 
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Sipple. Interment will be made in Fairview 
Cemetery. 








Report of Secretary Russell G. Scheer of 
the Rochester Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 


RocueEster, N. Y., Jan. 27.—The report of 
Secretary Russell G. Scheer, of the Rochester 
Retai! Jewelers’ Association, submitted at the 
recent annual meeting of the organization, a 
report of which appeared in THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLar on Jan. 26, but which did not in- 
clude the report of the secretary, is of spe- 
cial interest in outlining the activities of the 
organization during the past year. Mr. 
Scheer’s report is as follows: 


I think that most everyone will agree with me 
that the closing year of 1926, as well as being a 
good -usiness year, was a satisfactory season for 
cur Iccal association. The meetings held were fairly 
well attended by the loyal members, and occasionally 
a few of those who have not attended regularly 
were scen. Our usual annual banquet was held in 
April at Teall’s ball room and was a huge success 
socially. Everybody enjoyed himself immensely 
and plenty of geod entertainment was furnished. 
During the sunimer an attempt was made to hold 
the annual picnic, but this was pcstponed on ac- 
count cf so few being able to sttend. In September 
we held cur meeting at Mr. Tarrant’s ccttage at 
the Lake, where we enjoyed a fine old-fashioned 
steamed clam bake. This concludes our social 
activities for the season. 

The early part of the season the Better Business 
Bureau, represented by Mr. Willson, appealed to 
us, asking our full support in the bureau. He 
explained that Rochester was sadly in need of a 
strong bureau in order to eliminate misleading ad- 
vertising, fraudulent sales. etc. The members who 
are not already affliated with the bureau said they 
would give it their earnest consideration and since 
that time practically all of the jewelers are support- 
ing the bureau. 

Py far the most important action of the year was 
cur fight against the local auction abuses. To this 
the jewelers respwnded by supporting the Better 
Business Bureau in most everything they wanted us 
to do. Through our aid they secured evidence for 
people where misrepresentations had been made in 
purchases at these auctions. An ordinance was also 
drafted by the Burean and presented to the Common 
Council fast Fall, which if fassed, would make it 
almost impossible isr an aucticn to exist in 
Rochester. 

At the hearings before the Commen Council, the 
jewelers appeared several times in a bedy and ex- 
plained the abuscs of the auctions. This makes an 
excellent example of the cooperation and friendly 
spirit in our association 

However, it is a hard up-hill fight to have this 
auction ordizance passed and the Bureau is working 
on it continuously in the interests cf the jewelers. 
We must expect that if we are to succeed we must 
make sacrifices of time and work and dig down in 
our pockets to assist the bureau put this over. You 
will recall that for the last five years we have been 
discussing ways and means of eliminating these 
auctions. Ccmmittees have been appointed and 
resolutions passed but nothing was ever done by us. 
Now we are beginning to see some light in the right 
directicn, thanks to the Better Business Bureau. It 
is expected that within a short while a satisfactory 
ordinance wili be adcpted. 

The Rochester Jewelers have always been noted 
for responding to appeals from the State and 
national associations. We are all well aware of the 
good work they are doing and it is gratifying to 
krow that they are so successful. 

In closing I wish to say that I have enjoyed 
being in close contact with my fcllew jewelers and 
I sincerely hope that the association will continue 
to he successful fcr years to come. 








The South Carolina Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting at 
Florence, S. C., on March 24 and 25. Hew- 
lett Sullivan, secretary and treasurer of the 
association, is hard at work getting the pro- 
gram ready and, judging from the responses 
already received from the jewelers through- 
out the State, the meeting will be one of 
the best ever held by the association. 
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Reports from the European Diamond Markets 





Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Paris, Antwerp and Amsterdam 
as Reported by Correspondents of The Jewelers’ Circular 

















Lonpon, Jan. 20.—The opening weeks of 
the new year have not been as brisk as 
jewelers had expected and reports indicate 
that the volume of trade is behind the cor- 
responding period of last year. It may be 
said, however, that both wholesale and re- 
tail jewelers are not at all discouraged and 
are looking ahead to better conditions in the 
future. Because of the strong control of 
the diamond market there is no danger that 
diamonds will become cheaper. During the 
past week information came to hand from 
a high official source that the South African 
government intends to introduce a bill into 
parliament to control and regulate the out- 
put of the alluvial diamond fields which, 
when carried through, will be for the bene- 
fits of concerns dealing in rough diamonds 
as well as for the diggers. At the present 
time the diggers have to work against com- 
petition of many people who are working 
in the fields. The Diamond Syndicate is 
reported to be absorbing as much of the 
output as possible and under government 
control prices will still be more stable. The 
failure of a local diamond merchant has been 
announced, his liabilities being £7,000. Sev- 
eral small dealers in Hatton Garden are 
involved for small amounts and there are 
several Antwerp diamond merchants among 
the creditors. The failure, however, has 
had no effect upon the market. 





AMSTERDAM, Jan. 21.—Conditions remain 
about normal in this market at the present 
time and although there are a number of 
foreign buyers here, notable among them 
being representatives from well known 
American houses, they are reluctant to 
purchase any larger quantities at present 
prices, which are high. The firm control 
exercised by the London Diamond Syndicate 
over the supply of diamonds and the stabiliza- 
tion recently of the Belgium franc are two 
reasons why conditions are expected to im- 
prove within a short time.. In the Antwerp 
market diamond polishers are now receiving 
higher wages and this will mean an in- 
crease in prices. The Christmas trade de- 
veloped a good demand for cheaper quality 
goods and according to the reports of re- 
tailers, articles valued at from £5 to £25 
meet with ready sales. The Diamond Syn- 
dicate will continue its policy of regulating 
the supply according to conditions prevail- 
ing in the market for polished gems. It 
is not expected that very many consignments 
of rough material will be shown during the 
early part of this year. As far as the month 
of January is concerned only small ship- 
ments of Jagerfontein and South West 
African diamonds were shown at the Syn- 
= Both consignments were quickly 
sold, 





_Paris, Jan. 22.—The jewelry trade in this 
city is feeling the reaction following Christ- 
mas trade and while this is not an unusual 
condition, dealers seem a little disappointed 
that the trade has not been more active. 


Fluctuation of the franc pending its stabiliza- 
tion has been a factor which has attributed 
to some extent to the uncertainty as far as 
trade conditions are concerned. Although 
the export duty on diamonds has been re- 
duced through the work of the Chambre 
Syndicale, yet there are many handicaps in 
the market to exporting diamonds and other 
precious stones and these handicaps hinder 
small business concerns in their daily trans- 
actions. The market for pearls is quiet at 
the present time, although inquiries are be- 
ing received for quantities of cheap baroque 
pearls, probably the result for the demand 
of the cheap grade of jewelry which is in 
vogue at the present time with the middle 
class of people. So far as the market for 
colored stones is concerned, there has been 
a slight demand for good quality emeralds 
in fairly good sizes. Prices for these stones 
are very high and it is only those who can 
carefully judge emeralds and are well ac- 
quainted with market conditions who are 
willing to pay the current price. The rumor 
circulated here regarding the financial con- 
dition of a prominent concern of jewelers 
proved to be unfounded and it is declared 
that the firm is entirely solvent and enjoys 
the same reputation and confidence that has 
been its due for many years past. 

An optimistic report on European diamond 
market conditions was received in this coun- 
try last week by H. Klein & Fils, diamond 
importers, 170 Broadway, New York. The 
report comes from Amsterdam and reads as 
follows: 

“The uncertain tendency which was notice- 
able towards the end of the past year, has 
given place to a far better and optimistic 
feeling. It has now become clear that the 
alluvial goods have not yielded any cheaper 
merchandise than the articles which were 
cut from the regular syndicate diamonds. 

“The fact that in the meantime a satis- 
factory arrangement has been made between 
the South African Government and the mine 
owners proves the political intentions of the 
facts referred to above. 

“When one watches the market closely and 
persistently one finds well cut desirable goods 
to be very scarce and prices unchanged from 
those prevailing during the last quarter of 
1926. 

“There is a regular demand for all goods, 
especially for the cheaper qualities of single 
cut, melée up to quarters in the medium 
good qualities, and a fair demand for thirds 
up and including fourgrainers; also fancy- 
shaped diamonds, baguettes, bullets and 
marquises in all sizes in the better qualities 
are regularly demanded. 

“Many American buyers are in both the 
Amsterdam and Antwerp market at present; 
several European buyers are announced to 
visit the market during the next few weeks,” 





— ote 


The Schneff Bros., jewelry store at 223 
Harrison St., Davenport, Ia., was recently 
damaged by fire. 
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-~HOLD ANNUAL DINNER 


Members of Jewelry and Kindred Industries 
Board of Baltimore Enjoy Social 
Gathering and Elect Officers 


BAttimoreE, Md., Jan. 28.—The annual 
dinner and meeting of the Jewelry and 
Kindred Industries Board of Baltimore was 
held in the banquet hall of the Southern 
Hotel at 6.30 p. M. last night. The meeting 
was preceded by a musical entertainment 
which included singing by the Colonial 
Quartette, which appeared in costumes be- 
fitting the name. Song singing and lively 
music by the orchestra added greatly to the 
enthusiasm of the 60 members present. 

Immediately following the dinner the 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
began. S. Judson Mealy who has been presi- 
dent of the Board for the past two years 
was succeeded by Gideon Stieff. Jacob 
Engel was elected vice-president, Louis 
Sakerman was re-elected treasurer. 

Randolph Barton, counsel for the Board 
was the speaker of the evening and ex- 
plained in detail the new jewelry auction 
ordinance which the Board will request the 
City Council to pass and at the same time 
repeal the old ordinance, passed in 1922. It 
was found that there is a weak spot in the 
old ordinance under which many “fake” 
auction sales have been conducted and since 
the deficit has been discovered the jewelers 
of Baltimore have been troubled greatly with 
numerous auctions which have been more or 
less dormant for the past four years. 

The new ordinance covers every loop hole 
whereby these “fake” auctions have been 
operating and by co-operation on the part of 
every member of the Board it is hoped it will 
be passed by the City Council and be a law 
in the very near future. 





eee 
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Greensboro, N. C., Jeweler Discovers 
Robber in His Store and Causes 
His Arrest 

GREENSBORO, N. C., Jan. 27.—While in the 
attempt to rob the jewelry store of Abe 
Rone, 214 S. Elm St., a man, giving his 
name as Doris Jones, found himself back 
to back with the proprietor and later real- 
ized the fact that he was under arrest. 

Mr. Rone entered his store on Tuesday 
night,. and pushed a swinging door at the 
rear of the establishment against the in- 
truder. The man disappeared suddenly, and 
Mr. Rone rushed out on the street to give 
an alarm. 

Presently several policemen arrived upon 
the scene, and followed Mr. Rone into his 
establishment. They found nothing. There 
is a high partition, however, that divides the 
jewelry store from the Greensboro Book 
Co. With the aid of a step ladder the 
officers climbed the partition and gained ac- 
cess to the book store. A brief search 
revealed a young man, crouched between a 
counter and the wall. Another search re- 
sulted in the finding of $40, which had been 
rifled from the book store cash drawer. 

The prisoner declared that he had found 
the book store door open, and had entered. 
‘He locked the door from the inside, and 
then. got busy at the cash drawer. After 
emptying this receptacle, he climbed the 
partition into Rone’s jewelry store. But the 
proprietor interrupted. 
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SEEK VINDICATION 





Boston Jewelers May Ask - Dismissal of 
Secret Indictment Which District At- 
torney ‘Refused to Push to Trial 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26—Is a “nolle 
prosse” by: the District Attorney sufficient 
vindication to a merchant against whom a 
secret indictment has been found but which 
the District Attorney does not think’ justi- 
fied? This is a question that is being dis- 
cussed by Sol Robinson, Bernard Rosen- 
blatt and Israel Brest, trading under. the 
name of Robinson & Co., who feel that they 
have been shabbily treated in their contro- 
versy with the Boston Better Business 
Bureau. It is probable that they will make 
a demand on the District Attorney or on the 
courts for complete vindication-in the way 
of having an indictment found against them 
dismissed instead of being merely dropped 
by the District Attorney’s office. 

As told in a previous issue of THE 
Jeweters’ Circuar, Robinson & Co. were 
the subject of complaints made by the Bos- 
ton Better Business Bureau involving the 
methods of selling and advertising, and as 
a result of the action of the latter associa- 
tion, an indictment was found against the 
three members of the concern in November, 
and they pleaded “not guilty” and prepared 
to fight the charges, which they said were 
without warrant. But the District Attorney 
evidently felt there was nothing in the 
charges, for he immediately dropped them 
and entered a “nolle prosse” officially Dec. 
13. 

The Boston Better Business Bureau which 
had brought the charges made official an- 
nouncement that the indictment had been 
“nolled” in its Bulletin on Jan. 19, saying 
that the “nolle prosse’ applied not only to 
the charges involving dealings with cus- 
tomers but with the allegations of fraudulent 
advertising. 

In speaking of their experience, last, week, 
Messrs. Robinson, Rosenblatt and Brest ex- 
pressed considerable indignation at the way 
they had been treated. According to Mr. 
Brest, they had been given no opportunity 
of meeting the charges and having them dis- 
missed in the Magistrates Court, but instead, 
he said, a secret indictment had been found 
against them on testimony they could have 
clearly refuted had they been able to bring 
witnesses before the grand jury. 

“The weakness of the case,” said Mr. 
Brest, “was shown in the fact that the Dis- 
trict Attorney immediately dropped it, of- 
ficially entering a “nolle prosse” later. But 
the mean part of the whole proceeding,” he 
continued, “might be seen from the fact that 
the charges related to transactions that went 
back to June. No attempt was made to 
prosecute at this time, but the matter was 
held in abeyance until we were in the rush 
of the Christmas.trade, and then the in- 
dictment was asked for. 

“Naturally, we had no time to fight for a 
vindication then and were content with the 
action of the District Attorney in dropping 
the case, but it appeared to us the whole 
thing was done to hamper us in our Christ- 
mas business, and the proceedings of the 
Boston Better Business Bureau have been 
used by our competitors in every way to in- 
jure our reputation. While the charges were 
dropped, we do not think that this adequately 
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meets the situation, but think we are en- 
titled to a complete vindication in the way 
of having the charges or the indictment of- 
ficially dismissed.” ; 

He said they would consult with their 
attorneys and the District Attorney to this 
end. 








SMUGGLER SENTENCED 


Man Who Pleaded Guilty in Federal Court 
in New York Must Serve Term 
in Atlanta Penitentiary 





A. plea of guilty was accepted by Federal 
Judge Francis A. Winslow, when Franz 
Tielemanns, former watchman on the Penn- 
land, was brought into the United States 
District Court, New York, on Monday, Jan. 
24, to answer to a charge of smuggling. 
Judge Winslow immediately sentenced 
Tielemanns to serve one year and one day 
in the Atlanta Penitentiary. 

Tielemanns was arrested on Sunday, Jan. 
2, shortly after the Red Star liner Pennland 
had docked at Pier 61, North River. He 
was immediately searched by Customs men, 
who found concealed in his socks 627 carats 
of diamonds worth $125,000, which he tried 
to smuggle into this country. 

The watchman had been employed by the 
Red Star Line for many years and when 
arrested claimed the diamonds were given to 
him in Antwerp. Upon his arrival here, he 
claimed he was to go to a certain part of 
New York city where he was to be met by a 
man whose attire and the uttering of a pass- 
word would identify as the man who was to 
receive the diamonds. Despite a search made 
by Customs officers, this man was never 
found. Several persons acquainted with 
Tielemanns were questioned by the Federal 
authorities but no clue as to the identity of 
the man who was to receive the smuggled 
gems could be found. The prisoner, it is 
said, went to prison without revealing this 
consignee. 

The seized diamonds will undoubtedly be 
the subject of a civil action in which the 
government will seek permission to sell the 
confiscated gems. 








SENT TO PRISON 


Men, Convicted of Hold-Up and Robbery of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Jeweler, His 
Wife and Daughter, Sentenced to 
Fifteen-Year Terms 


CLEARWATER, Fla., Jan. 26.—Stephen A. 
Guilfoyle and David Kloss, convicted in cir- 
cuit court two weeks ago of robbery in con- 
nection with the theft of $20,000 worth of 
jewelry from Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Cole 
and daughter, Miriam, St. Petersburg, were 
sentenced to 15 years each in the State farm 
prison at Raiford by Judge J. C. B. Koonce 
on Monday. Kloss filed a supersedeas bond 
in the sum of $17,500, pending review of the 
case by the higher courts. Guilfoyle will 
begin serving his sentence at once. 

Pronouncement of sentence was preceded 
by statements of both defendants denying 
guilt, and an emotional plea from the mother 
of Kloss on behalf of Kloss. Attorney Kel- 
ley, who defended the youths, also made a 
statement to the court. 

The sentencing of these two men followed 
a vigorous prosecution, in which Fred H. 
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Cole, of the Cole Jewelry Co., 419 Centra] 
Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla., had persisted in 
seeing these men receive their just dues. [t 


.Will be recalled that Mr. and Mrs. Cole and 


their daughter, Miriam, were held up in the 
garage at the Cole home and jewelry taken 
from them last Spring. 

The verdict was returned after delibera- 
tion of two hours and 45 minutes. 








CONCEALED ASSETS 





Fighting Fund of National Jewelers Board 
of Trade Used to Obtain Conviction 
of New York Jeweler 


Abraham Flaxman, who was engaged in 
the jewelry business at 56 Chrystie St., New 
York, and who was indicted last July by a 
Federal Grand Jury on a charge of conceal- 
ing assets was brought before Judge 
Meekin on Tuesday of last week and 
pleaded guilty. Flaxman was immediately 
sentenced to serve a term of three months 
in the Federal Penitentiary in Westchester 
County. 

The investigation started after a petition 
was filed against him on Aug. 11, 1925, 
The Fighting Fund of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade was used in the prosecution 
which was handled by Herbert A. Wolff and 
Newman Levy of Greenbaum, Wolff & 
Ernst, counsel for the Board. In the United 
States District Attorney’s office, Assistant 
District Attorney George Mintzer had charge 
of the case. 

The concealment of assets in this case was 
quite large but in view of the fact that the 
evidence against the defendant was princi- 
pally documentary and accountant’s figures, 
Assistant District Attorney Mintzer felt 
that the plea of guilty should be accepted 
and a prison sentence imposed. 

Several months after the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were instituted against Flaxman, he 
filed schedules listing his liabilities at $104,519 
and his assets at $29,500. An investigation 
followed with the result that the jeweler 
was indicted on the charge of concealing 
assets. 

He was brought into court last July and 
entered a plea of not guilty and was released 
in $2,500 bail. On Tuesday of last week, 
he consented to withdraw this plea and 
entered one of guilty. He was thereupon 
sent to the Westchester Penitentiary. 

In an interview with a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
reporter, Herbert A. Wolff, of Greenbaum, 
Wolff & Ernst, counsel for the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade, said “The Fighting 
Fund of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade has again been used to add another 
victory to the long line of successes in the 
relentless war against fraudulent bankrupts. 
The case was not without difficulties, in that 
the concealment to which Flaxman ultimately 
admitted had to be proved almost entirely 
by the reconstruction of the books. In other 
words, the concealment was what is com- 
monly termed, a mathematical one. Louis 
Galenson, the well known accountant in the 
jewelry trade, rendered most efficient service 
in building up the case. Thanks are also 
due to Assistant United States District 
Attorney Mintzer, of District Attorney 
Buckner’s staff, who spent many painstaking 
hours in working on the case in behalf of 
the government.” ' 
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- ATTEMPTED ROBBERY FAILS 


Two Thugs Visit Cleveland, 0., Jewelry 
Store But Are Surprised and One Is 
Later Captured 
CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 28—The most excit- 
ing attempted jewelry store robbery that 
has occurred in Cleveland for a long time 
took place.on Tuesday afternoon when two 


‘thugs held up Steven Tomasik, retail 


jeweler, in his shop at 6967 Broadway. Due 
to the presence of mind of a woman stand- 
ing across the street and who saw the 
thieves at work, the robbery was frustrated 
and the men forced to flee in a hail of 
bullets. 

The woman, Mrs. S. Radzminski, as soon 
as she saw what was going on, ran into the 
Washington Savings Bank and told J. J. 
Ratajack, the cashier, what she had seen. 
He seized his automatic pistol and opened 
fire through the window of the jewelry 
store, with the intention of scaring the 
robbers, purposely aiming high so that the 
victims of the hold-up would not be hurt. 

The shots crashing through the window 
caused the robbers to stop their work and 
they ran from the store and jumped into an 
automobile standing at the curb. As they 
did so they opened fire on Ratajack but 
their shots went wild. 

In the meantime the president of the 
bank, Stanley J. Olstyn, hearing the firing, 
stepped on automatic buttons which turned 
in several bank alarms. Two spectators to 
the shooting who were driving past gave 
pursuit to the robbers and after a couple of 
blocks they picked up Patrolman Smolka, 
who was directing traffic in front of a 
school. 

The robbers drove by a circuitous route to 
East 71st St. and south to Harvard Ave. 
Apparently they thought they had eluded 
pursuit and began to drive more slowly. It 
was the intention of the patrolman to follow 
them untid they stopped but they caught sight 
of his uniform and speeded up. The pur- 
suing car also speeded up and sideswiped 
another car but managed to keep going. 
Patrolman Smolka opened fire at a distance 
of about 50 feet and his first bullet hit the 
driver in the wrist. The other robber re- 
turned the fire from the rear window but 
without effect. The policeman also con- 
tinued firing, the bullets entering the car. 
However, the robbers’ car eventually man- 
aged to elude the pursuers and disappeared 
up Broadway. 

The entire police force in the meantime 
had been notified to be out on the lookout 
for the car and men and early on Wednes- 
day they discovered a bullet-riddled and 
blood-stained car which was identified as 
that used by the robbers. It had been 
abandoned at E. 26th St. near Superior 
Ave. Shortly after its discovery, police re- 
ceived a tip that the driver was hiding in 
a house nearby. Detectives surrounded the 
place and arrested Joseph Yurick, aged 24. 
He was sitting holding his arm the wrist of 
which was shattered. by a bullet that had 
been fired by Patrolman Smolka. He de- 
clared he was glad police had caught him 
is he was in much agony, his wrist being 
inflamed and swollen. At police 
quarters. he was identified as being out on 
$10,000 bail for holding up a roadhouse in 
Akron. His police record dates from 1919. 
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Shortly after. Yurick’s arrest police arrested 
another man who was believed to be his 
partner. 

The thieves, when .they~ fled from the 
jewelry store, had. looted the cases and had 
piled the goods in a heap ready for removal 
to their car. Their arrest is:a credit to the 
police department, but it is very evident that 
leaving such characters as Yurick at liberty 
on bail, no matter how large, is an unwise 
proceeding. 








YOUTHS CONFESS ROBBERY 





Two Young Men Confess Part in Looting 
Atlanta, Ga., Jewelry Store—Three 
Othere Being Held 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 28.—Two of the five 
young men who on Dec. 26 smashed the win- 
dow of The Gem jewelry store on Peachtree 
St. and walked off with $1,500 in jewelry, 
which they distributed among their women 
friends, have confessed and been sentenced 
to serve from two to four years each in the 
State prison. The two are J. R. Denton and 
R. C. Hawes. The other three have been 
indicted by the grand jury and bound over 
to the next session of the court, where they 
will be tried for burglary. 

Clever detective work on the part of M. 
Miller, local jeweler and proprietor of the 
store, resulted in the capture of the young 
men. 

Shortly after the robbery, in which a win- 
dow was smashed and the jewelry taken, M. 
Miller began a systematic search for his 
missing property as the best means of trac- 
ing down the criminals. In Atlanta each 
pawnbroker is compelled to submit each day 


.a list of the articles received to the police, 


and people looking for stolen goods can se- 
cure “permission tickets” from police head- 
quarters to examine goods they believe to 
have been stolen from them. 

Ten days ago M. Miller discovered a ring 
in one of the lists which answered the de- 
scription of one taken from his window. 
Examination proved it to be identical, and 
M. Miller secured from the pawnbroker the 
name and address of the person who pawned 
it. 

It turned out to be a woman, and from 
that beginning M. Miller succeeded in un- 
raveling the entire affair. J. R. Denton is 
alleged to have done the actual window 
smashing. He first tried a glass cutter, but 
when this did not work fast enough, he 
smashed the window with his foot and took 
everything of value. 

Denton proceeded a block down Peachtree 
St., where another man was waiting for him 
with a taxicab. The pair circled a few 
blocks and went to an apartment, less than 
a block from the scene of the robbery, where 
they met three other men. One of these is 
supposed to have served as “spotter,” the 
other to have provided the glass cutter, and 
the third to have kept watch for Denton. 

At any rate, the spoils, consisting of $1,500 
worth of jewelry, were equally divided among 
the three in the apartment, and the five sepa- 
rated. 

Had not the ring been pawned, it is doubt- 
ful if any of the five would have been cap- 
tured. As it is, most of the jewelry is scat- 
tered among the girl friends of the five, and 
only a part of it has as yet been recovered. 
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HELD ON LARCENY CHARGE 





Young Man Arrested in: Los Angeles and 

Brought Back to New York to Face.’ 
Charge of Taking Jewelry 

Victor Kasinitz, who, it is alleged, dis- 

appeared last September with a bag contain- 

ing jewelry belonging to Henry Davidson, 


_wholesale jeweler, 51 Maiden Lane, New 


York, and, who, as reported in these volumns, 
was arrested in California, was brought 
back to the metropolis last week and 
arraigned beiore Judge Rosalsky in the Court 
of General Sessions. Kasinitz pleaded not 
guilty to an indictment charging him with 
grand larceny and was held in $15,000. As 
the defendant had no attorney, the court 
assigned counsel. 

Kasinitz was brought back to New York 
by Detectives Terminelli and Sullivan. He 
was arrested in Los Angeles, Cal., and is 
reported to have made a confession to the 
police of that city in which he stated he sold 
the loot. He refused, however, to reveal the 
identity of the buyer. 

The prisoner is a brother of Hyman 
Kasinitz, a salesman for the Davidson firm. 
On Aug. 27, last, Hyman, with his bag of 
jewelry and accompanied by his brother, 
drove to the old Post Office building in New 
York. He left his brother outside to take 
care of the jewelry in the car, while he went 
inside to mail a letter. When he returned 
to the street, his brother was missing and 
with him disappeared the automobile and 
bag of jewelry. The police were immediately 
notified and later the car was found 
abandoned at Fifth Ave. and 14th St. 

No trace of young Kasinitz, however, was 
discovered until the Los Angeles police 
picked him up in that city in company with 
an Italian youth. As soon as word reached 
New York that Kasinitz had been arrested, 
Richard C. Murphy, counsel for the Jewelers 
National Crime Committee, arranged with 
the district attorney’s office to send detec- 
tives to the Pacific Coast with extradition 
papers authorizing the return of the young 
man. Mr. Murphy appeared in court when 
Kasinitz was arraigned and after citing 
some of the circumstances of the case Judge 
Rosalsky held the youth in $15,000 bail. 








Death of Ferdinand Smith 


Omana, Neb., Jan. 27.—Ferdinand Smith, 
father of the wholesale jeweler, A. F. 
Smith, of this city, died at the home of his 
daughter here this week at the age of 88. 

He had been a resident of Omaha for 15 
years and had retired from active business 
several years ago. Until two or three years 
ago he was a familiar figure daily in the 
office of the wholesale jewelry house of the 
A. F. Smith Co., where he visited with cus- 
tomers and made himself handy at little odds 
and ends. He was a genial gentleman for 
his years, and until the past year maintained 
a remarkably hardy constitution. ; 

The burial was at Forest Lawn Cemetery. 
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The Berg-Arduser Co., Dubuque, Ia., has 
filed amended, substitute and renewal articles 
of incorporation, fixing its new capital at 
$25,000, divided into 250 shares of $100 par. 
Paul Arduser:is president. and Harry H. 
Berg, secretary-treasurer of the corporation. 
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FIGURES ON EXPORTS 





Statistics as to Trade in Jewelry, Clocks, 
Watches and Optical Goods in Five 
States During 1926 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 24.—The bulk 
of the foreign export trade in jewelry, clocks 
and watches, optical goods, etc., in 1926 was 
confined to five States. Massachusetts led 
the others by a wide margin, export ship- 
ments trom that State consisting entirely of 
optical goods. Rhode Island also shared in 
exports of such goods but jewelry and gold 
plated articles made in that State for the 








EXPORTS BY 
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Jersey, during the six months’ period ended 
last September, amounting to ‘3,073 troy 
ounces valued at $324,915, an export value 
of $105.73 an ounce. 

Exports of clocks and watches made in 
Illinois had a total value of $503,482 in the 
six months’ period, as compared to exports 
from Connecticut valued at $383,131 and 
from New Jersey valued at $302,330 during 
the same period. Although exports of 
optical goods are confined almost entirely 
to Massachusetts, they are larger than the 
exports of clocks and watches from the 
other States. The tabulation of exports of 
optical goods, clocks and watches and jewel- 
ry is presented below. 


STATES 





TANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1926 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
cr AH. —_——— + ja we 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Connecticut— 
he ee ee 43,176 $112,316 68,424 $140,111 43,592 $128,507 
oe |. a an ie ss 48,901 me 49,840 de 64,673 
OO Se Ne eae 161,217 189,951 193,180 
Tilinois— 
Clocks and watches............ este” © Rewen 291,920 211,562 
Massachusetts— 
MEG oss o:< cava sks suis ee 448,437 443,732 424,269 
New Jersey— 
See Troy oz. 2,187 228,237 886 96,678 
Ciecks and watches........... te 143,746 Ss 158,584 
A ee 371,983 255,262 
Rhode Island— 
Se Pe an ob meses 6% 77,394 84,628 85,793 
Gold plated articles............ 42,225 28,837 34,076 
Ce One ero ee eee 38,937 Seu Nie oe 27,194 
158,556 rey 113 465 147,063 


Total 











export trade were much more important. 
Three States led in exports of clocks and 
watches with IIlinois in first place, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey following. 

A comparison of the relative importance 
of the several States in the export trade in 
these articles is made possible by the tabula- 
tion for the first time of exports from the 
United States according to their respective 
States of origin, regardless of the port of 
exportation. Because of the detailed charac- 
ter of the statistics, showing in many in- 
stances not only the total value by States 
but the kind and quantity as well, figures 
covering the first six to nine months of last 
year only can be presented at this time. 

This tabulation reveals the lack of geo- 
graphical diversification in the optical goods, 
watch and clock and jewelry industries. 
While other States doubtless manufacture 
such articles in fairly considerable quanti- 
ties it is significant that the amount ex- 
ported is so negligible that it is not recorded 
separately. Although it is not known what 
proportion the State exports of optical goods, 
jewelry, etc., bear to the total production 
of these articles in the several States, the 
total exports from this country are not large 
and enjoy predominance only in the States 
named. 

Jewelry exports, for instance, are shown 
only for Rhode Island. The exports of 
jewelry from that State for the first nine 
months of last year had a total value of 
$247,815, and were supplemented by exports 
of gold plated articles having a value of 
$105,138. Rhode Island’s exports of optical 
goods during the same period totaled $419,- 
084, but the exports of optical goods from 
Massachusetts were triple that amount with 
a value of $1,316,438. The tabulation dis- 
closes shipments of platinum from New 


BANKRUPTCY SCHEDULES 


Gray’s, Inc., Richmond, Va., Lists Nominal 
Assets of Nearly Twice Its Liabilities 
RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 1—In its answer to 

an involuntary bankruptcy petition of three 

of its creditors, filed recently in United 

States court here, alleging that it had given 

preference to one of its creditors while in- 

solvent, Gray’s, Inc., retail jewelry firm, 118 

East Broad St., denies that it was insolvent 

at the time alleged. It also denies that it 

created a preference in the manner as 
alleged. It admits, however, that it is now 

insolvent and is willing to be adjudicated a 

bankrupt on that ground. 

The petitioners charged that it continued 
to deposit funds in the Union Bank and 
Federal Trust Co. of Richmond after be- 
coming insolvent and that this enabled the 
bank to seize the funds on deposit to satisfy 
notes which it held against the firm. Mean- 
while, it was charged, the bank had refused 
to honor checks drawn by the firm in favor 
of other creditors of the same class. In its 
answer the firm denied that the deposits were 
made with intent to defraud other creditors 
and demands that the matter “be inquired of 
by a jury.” Further, it asserts that “the 
bank honored and paid all checks and drafts 
drawn by Gray’s, Inc., until the petition in 
this cause was about to be filed.” The state- 
ment embodied in the answer was signed by 
Bessie Gray, secretary. She is the widow 
of Edward Gray, formerly president of the 
company, who committed suicide last Sep- 
tember in a St. Louis hotel by taking poison. 
Petitioning creditors in the involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings were: Jonas Koch, 
$19.59; Samuel Koshers, $1,002; Joseph F. 
Marks, $340. 

The firm’s schedules filed with its answer 
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show liabilities of $35,604 including. unse- 
cured claims of $34,704. and a preferred 
claim of $900 for refit. #4 

Assets of $60,055 were listed. These in- 
clude stock in trade, $20,000; fixtures, $4,055, 
debts due on open account, $35,000; deposits 
of money in bank, $1,000. 

Unsecured creditors with claims of $100 
or more are: Bulova Watch Co., $1,535; 
Adler & Heine, $256; Art Ivory Mfg. Co., 
$702; J. Busch, $104; Cohen & McDonnell, 
$132; Central Union Trust Co., $1,934; 
Chase National Bank, $714; Cohen & 
Platzer, $410; Epstein & Rothenberg, $653; 
Greene & Samuels, $340; Henshel Co., $318; 
Hoffman Bros., $659; International Silver 
0., $316; A. Jaffe & Sons Co. $210; 
Kionka & Hamburger, $907; Klipper & 
Klipper, $193; Jonas Koch, $1,959; Korones 
oe $442; S. Koshers, $1,002; Laubheim 
Bros., $105; J. W. Levy Corp., $316; Lud- 
wig Lehmann, $225; Joseph F. Marks, $340; 
Abner Shaw & Co., $1,187; Untermeyer 
Robbins & Co., $482; Wolfsheim & Sachs, 
$349; Wolf Solomon & Co., $712; J. Jenkins. 
& Sons Co., $210; Max Kohner, $1,826; 
Kishland Bros., $2,633; W. O. Stead & Co., 
$131; Union’ Bank & Federal Trust Co., 
$3,000; Isador Shapiro, $1,000; Times- 
Dispatch Co., $601; A. N. Pullen & Co., 
$305; News-Leader Co., $278; J. F. Kohler 
& Sons, $177; W. T. Harris, $125; Cook 
Printing Co., $198. General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., $1,215; Detroit Advertising Co., 
$126; G. H. French & Co., $204; Knicker- 
bocker Silver Co., $111; Lippincott Glass 
Co., $106; Milton Alexander Co., $125; W. 
A. Shaeffer Pen Co., $334; Spear & Suss- 
kind, $4.122 








Plans for Annual Convention of New Jersey 
Retail Jewelers’ Association Con- 
sidered at January Meeting 


Newark, N. J. Jan. 31.—Plans for the 
annual convention of the New Jersey Retail 
Jewelers’ Association were considered at 
the January meeting last week, at the New- 
ark Elks’ Club. A change in the time and 
meeting place of the convention was dis- 
cussed and questionnaires were sent out Sat- 


urday by Secretary Richard P. Hart- 
degen. 
Jean R. Tack presided. The jewelers 


present favored July instead of June as 
the annual meeting date, and it was the con- 
sensus that two days was insufficient time 
for the business and speaking programs, if 
any time were to be allowed for considera- 
tion of jewelry exhibits and new methods. 

A convention committee was appointed 
consisting of Carl A. Lund, chairman; 
Richard P. Hartdegen, Louis Haimann, 
Morristown; P. J. de la Ruessille, Red 
Bank; A. J. Jaeckle, Jersey City; George 
W. Frost, Irvington, and the president, Mr. 
Tack, ex-officio. Several members of this 
committee met at the Elks Club Tuesday 
(‘Feb. 1) to consider program details. Mr. 
Hartdegen was made chairman of the Year 
Book committee; Mr. Jaeckle, tickets; and 
Mr. Frost, badges. 

For the last 20 years the association has 
been meeting at Asbury Park in June. Last 
year the question of changing the date of 
the meeting was considered and it was de- 
cided to get a vote of the entire member- 
ship. 
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EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 





Eighteenth Annual Conclave to Be Held at 
Buffalo, April 25, 26 and 27—Manu- 
facturers’ Exhibit 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Buffalo was 
definitely selected as the 1927 convention city 
and the decision reached to hold in connec- 
tion therewith a manufacturers’ exhibit, at 
the semi-annual meeting of the New York 
State Retail Jewelers’ Association, held in 
the Hotel Statler this afternoon. The 18th 
annual gathering of the State organization 
will be held in the Hotel Statler on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 25, 26 and 27. 

In holding an exhibition in connection with 
the convention, it is believed by members of 
the executive committee that it will work 


~ 





EMIL J. SCHEER, PRESIDENT 
out advantageously to both delegates and 
manufacturers. It is agreed that outside of 
New York city, no more suitable place could 
be found to experiment with such a show 
than Buffalo. It is not the intention of the 
State association to derive revenue from the 
exposition and for that reason only a nominal 
charge, covering cost of renting rooms and 
setting up booths, will be assessed. 

It is believed that the opportunity of view- 
ing the better lines of jewelry and gifts will 
be taken advantage of by the small-town 
jeweler and thus bring him to the conven- 
tion. On the other hand, it will give manu- 
facturers a chance to display their merchan- 
dise to a large number of potential buyers 
at a minimum expense. Booths will be util- 
ized to display nationally advertised lines of 
jewelry, mountings, clocks, plated flat-ware, 
sterling hollow-ware and the smaller novel- 
ties. 

L. M. Campbell, Canandaigua, with whom 
the idea of an exhibition originated, attended 
the recent gift goods show in Pittsburgh as 
a member of the executive committee, and 
as the result of some of his missionary work 
14 of the largest manufacturers of fancy 
goods, china novelties, stem-ware and glass- 
ware, both moderately and high priced lines, 
have promised to display their goods here 
at the same time as the convention. They 
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will, of course, use sample rooms on the 
upper floors of the hotel, as booths would be 
inadequate to display their wares. Each of 
parlors “A” and “B” will accommodate 10 
booths, seven feet square. These rooms are 
adjacent to the convention hall. 

The convention, as at present planned, will 
not adhere to the routine of previous years 
regarding entertainment. The time of year 
will prohibit out-of-doors functions. Hence, 
it is planned to have a theater party on the 
first night of the convention and the annual 
dinner on the second night. The convention 
will open Monday morning, and morning and 
afternoon sessions will be held. Two more 
sessions will be held Tuesday, with the con- 
cluding session Wednesday morning. This 
will leave the afternoon of the third day open 
for visitors who wish to journey to Niagara 
Falls or to call upon friends in the city. 

The executive committee went on record 
as approving the proposed Platinum Mark- 
ing Law as proposed by the national and 
trade associations, which has been submitted 
to Congress at its present session. 

The sum of $400, representing an annual 
contribution of $100, was subscribed to the 
national association for support of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Research. 

In his report of the association’s activities 





CHARLES T. EVANS, MEMBER EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


since the Cooperstown convention, President 
Emil J. Scheer spoke feelingly of the grief 
shared by members in the death of Mrs. 
Edward H. Hulnagel, of Mount Vernon, last 
October. 

Secretary Sunderlin summarized in inter- 
esting form the high spots of the annual con- 
vention at Cooperstown. 

Edward H. Hufnagel, ex-officio member 
of the committee as a past president of both 
State and national associations, voiced the 
opinion of the others present when he de- 
scribed business during the past year as be- 
ing spotty and not generally up to that of 
1925, as far as the jewelry trade was con- 
cerned. 

The speaker was none too optimistic over 
the outlook for the present year, basing his 
conclusions on decreased prices in both the 
textile and agricultural industries and a cur- 
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tailed program of production planned by au- 
tomobile manufacturers. 

Mr. Hufnagel asserted that it was a time 
when the jeweler should purchase carefully 
and that he should play up the watch depart- 
ment of his business. The sale of that com- 
modity, he said, constituted the one bright 
spot in the industry last year. Watches, he 
said, are an item which constitute the funda- 
mental element in the jewelry business. 

The advent of the apartment house, with 
its cramped quarters, has been, in Mr. Huf- 
nagel’s opinion, a deterrent to jewelry sales. 
It has curtailed home entertainment and thus 














CHARLES I. 


SUNDERLIN, SECRETARY 
the desire to wear articles of jewelry cus- 
tomarily worn at such affairs. People now 
do their entertainment at clubs or hotels, he 
said. 

The meeting concluded with a dinner, at 
which the visiting jewelers were joined by 
members of the Buffalo Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. 

Those members in attendance at the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting included: E. J. 
Scheer and Charles E. Sunderlin, Rochester ; 
William D. McNeill, Utica; L. M. Campbell, 
Canandaigua; Albert Kamp, Ossining; Ed- 
ward H. Hufnagel, Mount Vernon; William 
G. McDougall, New York; Charles T. 
Evans, Edward Leininger and Gustave A. 
Frisch, Buffalo. 








The semi-annual meeting of the sales force 
of the sterling silver division of the Inter- 
national Silver Co., was held last Thursday 
and Friday, Factory W., meeting in Meri- 
den, Conn., and Factory L. convening in 
Wallingford, Conn. All members of the 
traveling staff of the sterling silver division 
east of the Rockies were present and were 
most enthusiastic over the results of 1926 
which year showed the largest volume of 
sales in the history of the company. On 
Friday afternoon at the Home Club in Meri- 
den, there was a joint meeting of the sales 
forces from Factories W. and L. and in the 
evening, the entire force was entertained at 
a banquet held in the grill room of St. 
George’s Inn, Wallingford. 
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Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Pledging their 
whole-hearted support in making the forth- 
coming State convention in this city one of 
the most successful ever held, members of 
the Buffalo Retail Jewelers’ Association con- 
cluded their annual meeting in the Hotel 
Statler last night by re-electing the officers 
who had served the organization so capably 
during the past year. 

The presence of officers of the New York 
State Association at an informal dinner, 








J. A. SCHERER, PRESIDENT 


which preceded the annual meeting of the 
local jewelers, was the magnet which at- 
tracted a large attendance. Those who came 
felt well repaid in having heard some of the 
best minds in the trade discuss the problems 
of the retail jeweler. Among those who 
spoke were four past presidents of the State 
association, two of them also having served 
the national association in a similar capacity. 

President Jerome A. Scherer, of the Buf- 
falo association, extended a cordial welcome 
to the visitors and declared that the local 
jewelers felt honored in having this city se- 
lected as the convention city this year. 

Emil J. Scheer, State president, as toast- 
master, introduced as the first speaker, Ed- 
ward H. Hufnagel, whose talks before local 
gatherings have always been a source of in- 
formation and inspiration to his audiences. 
He spoke, in part,:as follows: 


ADDRESS OF E. H. HUFNAGEL 

“You jewelers are engaged in a highly 
honorable business, but in these days of in- 
tense competition it is necessary. that you 
put more than ability and honor into it to 
be successful. It is the superior service 
which you can render that will enable you 
to meet competitors, not only in the jewelry 
field but in hardware, department and no- 
tion stores, as well. More intelligence must 


be put into the retail jewelry business than 
ever before. Personality and perseverance 
are valuable assets. The former brings peo- 
ple into your store and breeds loyalty. 

“Times are good. This country was never 
more prosperous. It is unfortunate that the 
jewelers have reaped only a small proportion 
of the money which was spent in the coun- 
try last year, but I believe the national pub- 
iicity campaign now under way will lead the 
people back to the jewelry store.” 

Mr. Hufnagel asked the jewelers to sup- 
port the Horological Institute, for it meant 
better watchmakers. He said most jewelers 
undervalued their services in repairing 
watches and that their charges were not 
commensurate with the skill required. 


ADDRESS OF EMIL J. SCHEER 


Mr. Scheer, the next speaker, declared the 
jewelry business was a good business if con- 
ducted intelligently. He said the wide-awake 
jeweler need have no fear of instalment 
house competition and that the deferred pay- 
ment plan was a sane method of doing busi- 
ness if carefully handled. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Scheer said, the 
instalment houses, through their tremendous 
advertising, have created some new jewelry 
business and by keeping jewelry before the 
public have actually benefited to some de- 
cree the entire industry. He cautioned the 
jewelers to keep pace with the times, and to 
get rid of old merchandise at any cost. 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES T. EVANS 


Charles T. Evans, next called upon, 
praised the able administration of Mr. Scheer 
and expressed the opinion that he would be 
regarded as one of the best presidents the 
State association ever had. Mr. Evans ad- 
vised the members not to let up in their as- 
sociation efforts, that the time had not yet 
arrived where some good for the industry 
could not be accomplished through co-opera- 
tive effort. He spoke of some of the bene- 
fits which retail jewelers have derived 
from associated efforts, stressing the lux- 
ury tax repeal and a better mark-up on 
silyerware. In this connection he cited the 
work of the Harvard Bureau of Research as 
having been an important factor in accom- 
plishing these ends. He commended its werk 
to the jewelers and urged them to lend finan- 
cial support to continue the compilation of 
data having a bearing on the economic con- 
duct of the jewelry business. 

William D. McNeill, Utica, emphasized 
the good fellowship he had got out of asso- 
ciation work and declared that the personal 
touch acquired through activity in organiza- 
tions proved one of the greatest benefits in 


keeping a man from becoming too self- 


centered. 

Mr. Campbell, Canandaigua, related his 
personal experience in putting into practice 
knowledge acquired by attending conven- 
tions. He then outlined the plan for the 
manufacturers’ exhibition in connection with 
the coming convention and expressed the con- 
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viction that many of the small jewelers near- 
by would make their convention trip a buying 
one as well. 

Alfred O. Bald, a former State officer, now 
with the Bulova Watch Co., was asked to 
say a few words regarding the so-called men- 
ace of instalment house competition. He as- 
serted that from his observance the deferred 


payment plan did not result in taking much: 


business: from the cash jeweler, since such 
trade would not have come to the legitimate 
jeweler in any event. He said that the ads 
of installment houses actually stimulated the 
jewelry business as a whole. 

Mr. Scheer then turned the meeting over 
to the president of the local association. Mr. 
Scherer, after disposing of the routine busi- 
ness, proceeded with the reading of his an- 
nual report, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SCHERER 


While it is not my intention to bore you with a 
lengthy report of the year’s happenings, it is my 














JOHN M. O'DEA, VICE-PRESIDENT 


duty, as president of your organization, to outline 
in brief form the activities of your association 
since I took office last January, and to leave with 
you some suggestions which I trust will meet with 
your approval. 

One of the first problems which confronted the 
jewelry trade early in 1926 was that of crime 
prevention. Now, we all know that crime cannot 
be entirely stamped out, but it did seem to us that 
through out association’s efforts, as well as those 
of other public-spirited bedies, that its spread could 
be checked if not reduced tc normal proportions. 
It was in that spirit that we registered a protest 
with our mayor and chief of police after an 
epidemic of window-smashing burglaries had reached 
alarming proportions and had cost the retail jewelry 
trade thousands of dollars. The unselfishness of 
cur motives was illustrated in the fact that our 
plea for better protection was made in behalf of 
the entire retail jewelry trade. We listed for the 
benefit of police authorities every store which had 
heen a victim of these thieves, several of whom 
were outside our membership. It may have been 
merely a coincidence, but arrests followed our pro- 
test almost immediately, and there has been a 
marked decrease in robberies of jewelry stores since 
that time. 

There has been another factor, however, which 
has doubtless played an important part in curtailing 
the activities of the criminal element. I refer to 
the so-called Baumes iaw enacted at the last session 
of the legislature. Under its provisions it is made 
mandatory upon the courts to sentence old offenders 
to long terms in prison. Because of the severity 
of this law there has been considerable agitation, 
emanating from the underworld, to have it repealed 
or its provisions modified at the present term of 
the legislature. I believe that I represent the senti- 
ment of Buffalo jewelers in opposing any modifica- 
tion of this law and in respectfully requesting our 
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State legislative committee to resist any attempt to 
nullify this statute. 

One of our most interesting meetings was that 
held in October, when through the efforts of Wm. 
F. Ehmann we were privileged to hear a talk on 
“Insurance” by A. P.. Newton, district manager 
of the Metropolitan Casualty Co. Mr. Newton ex- 
plained how the growth of crime had boosted in- 
surance rates for jewelers until such protection had 
virtually become a luxury. He declared that it was 
only through the co-operation of the jewelry trade 
us a whole in this city, in lessening the risk, that 
rates could be reduced. 

Out meetings as a whole have been fairly well 
attended, particularly when it is taken into consid- 
eration the deinands on the time of our members. 
I venture to say that our gatherings every other 
month are as well attended as are those of other 
similar organizations. Unfortunately the average 
merchant today pays too little attention to the 
trade association and more to fraternal affairs. 
After all a man’s business from which he earns a 
livelihood should receive his first consideration. 
What is really needed in our organization as I 
see it is a greater interest in its affairs by our 
younger jewelers. The older members have formed 
the backbone of the Buffalo Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation for years, and many of them feel that they 
have contributed their share towards promoting its 
interests, and that young men should now take a 
mcre active interest in this work. 

The past year has been a rather trying one for 
many of our members from a purely business stand- 
point. It might be said to have been a year of 
disappointments for many of us. We might have 
overlooked those long, quiet periods during the 
Spring and Autumn had the Christmas trade meas- 
ured up to our expectations, but the holiday sales 
failed to fulfill our hopes in many instances. 

If there is anything wrong with the jeweler of 
today it is that he is inclined to be too conservative. 
He has drawn himself into his shell and is content 
to plod along, using the same business methods he 
employed 25 years ago. The best example of this 
attitude is seen in the efforts of the National Pub- 
licity Association to convince the jewelry trade at 
large that it needs publicity. With practically every 
other industry spending millions of dollars annually 
to keep their merchandise before the public, it won’t 
be long before people will forget about jewelry 
unless the jeweler bestirs himself. 

This indifference towards advertising is responsi- 
ble to a great extent for the failure of many of 
the city’s so-called cash jewelers to make a fair 
profit last year. While we have hidden our heads 
in the sand in ostrich-fashion the installment houses 
have spent thousands of dollars telling the public 
that they’re in the jewelry business. And who pays 
for these large ads we see in the daily papers? 
None other than the persons who patronize those 
stores. 

It is of course out cf the question to expect 
small stores in outlying communities to advertise 
on the same scale as those in the downtown section 
of the city. However, community newspapers, 
mevie houses and other mediums present themselves 
to the jeweler from time to time which quite often 
prove a profitable investment. After all there is 
still a place for the legitimate jeweler, the fellow 
who has service to sell. It is satisfaction and per- 
sonal attention which makes the deepest impression 
upon the customer. As a matter of fact installment 
buying has about reached the so-called “saturation” 
point in the jewelry trade. Should we encounter 
a period of nation-wide depression, with a conse- 
quent wave of unemployment, where would the 
money come from to pay these millions of out- 
standing claims? It is to be trusted, of course, 
that such a depression does not occur, for all busi- 
ness would be affected thereby. Apart from that 
possibility, however, it seems to me that there is 
bound to be a reaction against installment buying. 
Eventually the public will come to a_ realization 
that “Gifts That Last’? can’t be purchased in such 
establishments, and the price they pay for the priv- 
ilege of buying on easy terms comes mighty high 
in the form of inferior merchandise. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity 
for caution in buying. While wholesale houses com- 
plain of the retailer’s hand-to-mouth buying, this 
method is much safer for both wholesaler and re- 
tailer until such time as trade becomes stable. 
Many of our jewelers have found their profits tied 
up in stock at the close of the year. 

In concluding I would like to say a few words 
of commendation in behalf of our assistant-secretary. 
He has taken care of practically all of the associa- 
ticn’s secretarial work, and besides has been instru- 
mental in obtaining in our daily papers during the 
past year almost six columns of publicity. 
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Our secretary has announced his intention of 
retiring from business within a few weeks, and 
he will thus be lost to our membership. It might 
be well to consider the advisability of combining the 
offices of secretary and treasurer as a number of 
other - associations have done, and of having our 
secretarial work handled enitrely by our assistant 
secretary as at present. This is merely a suggestion 
to the membership in whose hands such amendments 
rest entirely. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking my 
fellow officers and the membership in general for 
their co-operation during my term of office. I 
have. endeavored to the best of my ability to serve 
you in a progressive spirit and to further the effort 
of co-operative endeavor among the jewelry trade. 

In commenting upon Mr. Scherer’s refer- 
ence to the Baumes law, Frank Ehrenfried 
made a plea that the State legislative com- 
mittee oppose to the limit any attempt to 
modify or nullify this statute, which he de- 
scribed as one of the best palliatives for 
crime that has ever been found. 

Mr. Scherer’s recommendation that the 
offices of secretary and treasurer be com- 
bined was adopted after a_ constitutional 
amendment. The complete list of officers re- 
elected follows: President, Jerome A. 
Scherer; vice-president, John M. O'Dea; 
secretary-treasurer, Samuel Mazur; assistant 
secretary, O. R. Fanning. Board of direc- 
tors, Fred J. Dorn, William F. Ehmann, G. 
A. Frisch, Edward Leininger and Frank 
Ehrenfried. 








Sample Bag Belonging to Providence, R. I., 
Jeweler Stolen from Railroad Station 
at Worcester 


ProvipeNnce, R. I., Jan. 29.—Maurice J. 
Karpeles, president of the Karpeles Co., 15 
Snow St., this city, was the victim of sample 
bag thief in the depot at Worcester last 
Tuesday evening, where he was waiting to 
take a train to this city. Imitation pearls, 
eic., valued at several hundred dollars were 
stolen and the police have been unable to 
obtain any trace of the missing property. 

Mr. Karpeles was on his way home from a 
trip to Chicago, where he had been on busi- 
ness and had a suitcase containing nearly 
$1,000 worth of imitation pearls. He checked 
the bag in the Union Station while waiting to 
change trains at Worcester, and when he 
applied for his property the suitcase was 
missing, having been called for. Mr. Kar- 
peles returned immediately to this city and 
notified Pinkerton’s Detective Agency of his 
loss, and the following morning the agency 
sent representatives to Worcester to join 
the police of that city in making an investi- 
gation. 

They learned that a man had been seen 
leaving the Worcester station with a suitcase 
answering the description of Mr. Karpeles’, 
Tuesday evening, and taking a taxi was 
driven to the Bancroft Hotel. The suitcase, 
from which about half the contents had been 
stolen, was found in a room at the hotel, but 
no traces of the man. 

The police and detectives expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Karpeles was followed all 
the way from Chicago by someone who ex- 
pected to make a big haul, and that the thief 
hired the room at the hotel purely for the 
sake of examining and transferring the 
loot, as the bed had not been occupied. 








H. E. Russow, of the Russow Jewelry Co., 
Columbia, S. C., recently returned to his 
place of business after a business trip to 
New York. 
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GEM SALESMAN ROBBED 


Hold-Up Men Get Gems Valued at $15,000 
and Escape in an Automobile 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 26—It was about 
11:45 A. M., yesterday, the place the Crescent 
Jewelry Co., 411 15th St., one of the busy 
thoroughfares of this city, when Harry Cohn, 
salesman for the United Diamond & Jewelry 
Co., New York, who had just opened his 
wallet containing approximately $15,000 of 
unset diamonds, heard three customers walk 
in. Abe Mariam, the proprietor of the store, 
who was talking to Mr. Cohn, walked for- 
ward to greet his prospective customers, 
when one of them wrapped his arms around 
Mr. Cohn, the other two covering Mr. Ma- 
riam with revolvers, and the command was: 

“Don’t make any noise!” 

The man that seized Mr. Cohn struck him 
in the groin and then tossed him down the 
stairway leading to the basement; the same 
fate, without the blow, was given Mr. Ma- 
riam. 

The noise brought in a barber from next 
door, but the men assured him that the boss. 
had just dropped a box in the basement and 
was down there fixing it. One of the rob- 
bers was down there with them, a gun to 
command silence. 

The next moment the barber left, and so 
did the men, with Mr. Cohn’s wallet. Mr. 
Cohn says that he thinks they are the same 
men who held him up in Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus, each time taking his grip, but miss- 
ing the wallet. So far the police have not 
been able to catch the robbers. It is be- 
lieved that the robbers parked their automo- 
bile in an alley near the store and this was. 
the means of getting away. 

‘Discussing the theft with the police, Mr. 
Cohn says that he has never made any brag 
or display of what he carries; that upon his 
arrival at the Albany Hotel, this city, he 
placed the gems in the hotel’s safe and there 
they remained until he took them out to show 
customers. 


At the office of the United Diamond & 
Jewelry Co., 71 Nassau St., New York, a 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR reporter was told that 
Harry Cohn, a salesman for the concern, had 
been out about four days when he was robbed 
in Denver, Colo. The loss would probably 
not amount to more than $15,000, the con- 
cern estimated, at the same time stating that 
the stolen gems are covered by insurance. 

Mr. Cohn has been with the firm for about 
two years and during that time has been the 
victim of thieves on three different occa- 
sions. About one year ago thieves stole his. 
grip from a hotel in Cleveland, where he 
was stopping. When the robbers discovered 
that the grip contained only Mr. Cohn’s per- 
sonal belongings they evidently followed to 
Columbus, his next stop, where he was held 
up in his hotel room. Mr. Cohn fought his 
assailants, although his gems were in the 
hotel’s vault, and frightened the men away. 
The men who robbed him in Denver are not 
believed to be the same who committed the 
other two crimes. 








W. D. Jacobus, a jeweler who conducted 
a business at 120 N. Main St., Elmira, N. Y., 
for the past 18 years, will move his business 
early in February to the second floor of the 
Snyder building, in that city. 
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A New and Beautiful Pen with Pencil to Match to 
Celebrate Forty-Four Years of Writing Efficiency 
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Pen and Pencil Set No. XP 1955, the newest Ripple-Rubber 
design, mounted with solid gold, to retai! at $25.00 
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igre 12 marks the 44th anniversary of Waterman's : 
Ideal Fountain Pen. ’ 
For two score years and four, Waterman’s has demon- ~ 
strated its dependable writing efficiency in office and factory, ‘ 
in home, school and college. y 
. . . *]e . u 
It has been carried to the farthermost points of civilization a 
by the advance agents of progress and development. 
Through the years, styles have been elaborated, new colors 4 
and improvements have been added. But the fundamental | h 
principles which made Waterman’s the perfect writing instru- | ~ 
ment in 1883, remain unchanged to this day. They have proven | , 
their outstanding superiority in millions and millions of pens a 
used by millions of people. . 
L. E. Waterman Company 

191 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL pl 
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JEWELERS LIEN LAW 





Massachusetts Legislature Considering Bill 
Permitting Jewelers to Sell Repair 
Jobs That Are Not Called For 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Representatives 
of several large jewelry houses appeared yes- 
terday before the joint committee on judi- 
ciary to favor legislation whereby watches 
and jewelry left for repair and for which 
work payment has not been made within a 
year, may be sold after 30 days’ notice in 
writing to the owner. Representative George 
A. Gilman, of Boston, filed the bill. 

J. Charles Stever, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Jewelers’ Association, and 
also representing the E. B. Horn Co., led 
the proponents of the bill. C. H. Wheeler, 
for A. Stowell & Co., said that of the 245 
watches on its repair board, 97 have been 
there for a year or longer. The charge for 
repair is from $3 to $5. Others who spoke 
for the bill were Arthur M. Horne, treasurer 
of Shreve, Crump & Low, Inc.; M. A. 
Hinckley, Middleboro, and Daniel Bloom- 
field, representing the retail trade board. 

The bill provides that any balance of the 
proceeds of the sale shall be paid to the 
owner. There was no opposition. The text 
of the bill follows: 


An AcT PROVIDING FOR a LIEN TO SECURE CHARGES 
FOR WorK AND MATERIALS IN RESPECT TO 
WartcHEs, CLOCKS AND JEWELRY, AND SIL- 
VERWARE, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 

Chapter two hundred and fifty-five of the General 
Laws is hereby amended by inserting after section 
thirty-one B, inserted therein by section one of 
chapter one hundred and seventy-five of the acts 
of nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the following 
new section: 

Section 31C. Persons engaged in performing work 
upon any watch, clock or jewelry for a price, shall 
have a lien upon any such watch, clock or jewelry 
vpon which such persons perform such work for 
the amount of any account that may be due for 
such work. Such lien shall also include the value 
or agreed price, if any, of all materials furnished 
by such lienors in connection with such work, 
whether added to such article or articles or other- 
wise. If such account remains unpaid for one 
year, after completing such work, such lienors may, 
upon thirty days’ notice in writing to the owner, 
specifying the amount due, and informing him that 
the payment of such amount within thirty days 
will entitle him to redeem such property, sell any 
such article or articles at public or bona fide 
private sale to satisfy the account. The proceeds 
of the sale, after paying the expenses thereof, shall 
be applied in liquidation of the indebtedness secured 
by such lien and the balance, if any, shall be paid 
over to the owner. Such notice may be served by 
mail, directed to the owner’s last known address, 
or, if the owner or his address be unknown, it may 
be posted in two public places in the town where 
the property is located. The remedy herein provided 
to enforce such lien shall be in addition to any 
other provided by law. 








Preliminary Plans for Annual Banquet of 
New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association 


Provipence, R. I., Jan. 29.—Preliminary 
plans were commenced the past week for the 
annual banquet of the New England Manu- 
facturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Asso- 
ciation by the announcement of the commit- 
tee to have charge of the arrangements there- 
for by President Archibald Silverman. It is 
proposed to have the banquet at the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel ballroom on Saturday 
evening, March 19, and the committee prom- 
ise a number of innovations. The speakers 
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will be of national reputation and their ad- 
dresses will be broadcast by radio. 

The banquet committee comprises the fol- 
lowing: William H. Blake, of the James E. 
Blake Co., Attleboro; Stephen H. Garner, 
of Leach & Garner, Attleboro; Alfred B. 
Lemon, of the E. L. Logee Co., Providence; 
Donald LeStage, of the LeStage Mfg. Co., 
North Attleboro; ‘Paul B. Paris, of Cohn & 
Rosenberger, Providence; and George F. 
Sawyer, of the Improved Seamless Wire Co., 
Providence. 








BOGUS CHECK PASSER CAUGHT 


Man Who Swindled Philadelphia Jeweler 
Arrested in Baltimore on a Similar 
Charge 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 31.—For the sec- 
ond time within a year or so, James F. 
O’Connor, retailer, now at 54 N. llth St, 
has had an experience with swindlers. In 
both cases the crooks have been caught, but 
in the most recent case, Mr. O’Connor is 
still out a diamond ring valued at $137.50. 

The jeweler was the victim of a shrewd 
and well-planned confidence game. He was 
alone in his store about 5 p. m., when the 
door opened partly and a man called out, 
“Hello, Jim. I want to see you about a ring 
for my daughter in a day or two.” 

Mr. O’Connor thought he recognized the 
man, whose face appeared very familiar to 
him but could not just place him. However, 
he invited him in, and the man entered, say- 
ing, “Well, I might as well look at some 
rings now, I suppose.” 

He was shown several mountings and 
finally selected one, remarking he hoped the 
price was not over $140, as he had a trifle 
over that amount in his bank and did not 
want to overdraw. This apparent frankness 
and the fact that the man talked familiarly of 
several friends of the jeweler completely dis- 
armed the latter. Finally the transaction was 
completed and the man took the ring, writing 
a check for the amount. In a few days the 
check came back with the notation from the 
bank that the signer was not known there. 
Mr. O’Connor at once reported the case to 
the detective bureau, and within a couple of 
days was notified that a man answering the 
description he had given of the swindler was 
under arrest for two similar transactions in 
Baltimore. The jeweler at once recognized 
a police photograph of the man under arrest 
in Baltimore as that of the man to whom he 
had sold the ring. According to the police 
the prisoner had worked the same game in 
Baltimore, pretending to be acquainted with 
the jewelers and giving bogus checks. 

Mr. O’Connor will have a detainer lodged 
against the man when he completes his term 
in Maryland and have him brought here for 
trial. No trace of the ring was found on 
the prisoner, and the police here are seeking 
it in several saloons, as they believe he sold 
it in such a place. 

Last year Mr. O’Connor, then on Walnut 
St. near 8th St., surprised a thief walking 
out of his place with a diamond he had 
“sneaked,” and not only had the man arrested 
but recovered the stone. 











Albert L. Hamburg has resigned from the 
Russell Jewelry Co., and is now connected 
with the J. D. Wilson Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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POLICE ARREST SUSPECT 


Man Charged with Smashing Window in 
Providence, R. I., Store Pleads Not 
Guilty and Is Placed Under Bail 
Bond 


Provipence, R. I., Jan, 29.—Suspected of 
having smashed one of the front display win- 
dows of the Kay Jewelry Co., at 240 West- 
minster St., this city, on the night of Jan. 21, 
and robbing it of nearly $1,000 worth of 
watches and jewelry, a man describing him- 
self as Rene Chesney, of 40 Neilan St., Bos- 
ton, was arraigned in Sixth District Court, 
here, last Monday morning on a charge of 
breaking and entering in the night time and 
larceny of 16 watches valued at $713. He 
pleaded not guilty, and Judge Howard B. 
Gorham continued his case to Feb. 4 for 
trial and placed him under $4,000 bail. 

The man has a long string of aliases, ac- 
cording to the police, including John Tilley, 
the name under which he is being held here; 
Rene Machini, Rene Marchione and Rene 
Machine, and his whereabouts and move- 
ments for the past few months are being 
closely checked up by the police throughout 
New England, it being suspected that with 
his arrest will be cleared up a number of 
similar breaks that have occurred at Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Brockton, Boston and a num- 
ber of other places in Massachusetts. In 
Worcester there have been at least six jewel- 
ry store breaks within a few months. 

The defendant was seen loitering about the 
streets in Springfield, Mass., last Saturday 
morning about 2 o’clock, and when stopped 
by a patrolman, it is claimed he was carrying 
a brick, wrapped up in a handkerchief. He 
was placed under arrest, and when searched 
at the police station he was found to have a 
watch bearing an identification mark of the 
Kay Jewelry Co. The Providence police 
were immediately notified and brought the 
man to this city. 

The Worcester police are especially inter- 
ested in the man and his movements because 
of the number of similar breaks that have 
occurred in that city, and today Detectives 
Henry and Murphy, of the Worcester in- 
spection department, came to this city to in- 
terrogate the suspect. A taxicab driver, 
whose name is withheld, accompanied the of- 
ficers. This man was said to have obtained 
a good view of:a loiterer in a doorway of 
the Perreault & Lajois Jewelry Co. in Wor- 
cester immediately before the theft of $1,400 
worth of goods from the store. After watch- 
ing the man for a short time, the cab driver 
summoned a policeman. When the two re- 
turned, the store had been entered through 
a smashed plate glass window and the jewels 
had been stolen. 

Previous to the Perreault & Lajois rob- 
bery, which took place about a month ago, 
several other jewelry stores in that city were 
similarly robbed. It is understood that the 
Worcester police compared descriptions of 
jewelry stolen with articles found in “Til- 
ley’s” possession when arrested. No infor- 
mation, however, has been given out by the 
police as to the results of the Worcester 
officers’ visit. 








L. A. Bersee has erected a new brick 
building for his jewelry store at Chappell, 
Nebr. 
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No. 321 
Brooches, Shoulder Pins, 
attractive and different — 
a vogue this coming year. 


Beautiful Workmanship 
closely resembling 
platinum in detail 
and appear- 
ance. 


WHOLESALERS: Wait for these lines 
—A remarkably large variety of new, 
original designs in flexible bracelets. 
Es Greater assortment than ever 
before. 

Our Representative Will Call on You Soon. 
Sold Only Thru the Wholesale Trade. 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Police Arrest Smilowitz Alias “The Smiler” 





Man Wanted for Part in Robbery of New York Jeweler in New Orleans Taken 
Into Custody After Long Search 




















A keen memory for faces was displayed 
by Detective Thomas Horan of the W. 68th 
St., Station, New York, on Tuesday of last 
week when he arrested’a man who gave his 
name as Clifford E. Strauss, but whom the 
police know as Charles Simlowe, alias 
“Smilowitz” alias “The Smiler”. This man 
is wanted by the New Orleans authorities on 
a charge of participating in the theft of 
$135,000 worth of jewelry from a trunk be- 
longing to Henry Agate of the Bonner Mfg. 
Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 

The robbery was committed on Nov. 4, 
1924, in the Hotel Roosevelt at New Orleans, 
La., and clews unearthed by the police and 


immediately suspected of the robbery and the 
Chicago office of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency was notified. The suspects were 
“spotted” on the train when it reached the 
“Windy City” and the New York office was 
then informed that the suspected trio was on 
their way to the metropolis on the second 
section of the 20th Century, Ltd. 

As soon as the train reached New York, 
the three were placed under surveillance but 
all three separated. Later the two men met 
and again separated. One of the men later 
delivered a woman’s overnight bag to a man 
standing on the corner of Stanton and 
Columbia Sts., New York. The man who 





STRAUSS, ALIAS SMILOWITZ, ALIAS “THE SMILER” 


Pinkerton National Detective Agency point- 
ed to Strauss as one of the suspects. Since 
that time the police all over the country 
have been watching for this man but it 
was not until Tuesday of last week that he 
was located. On that day, Detective Horan 
was in the W. 54th St. Court, where he 
“spotted” a man in the audience whom he 
thought was “Smilowe.”’ He immediately 
requested the New York office of the Pinker- 
ton Agency to send someone up to the court 
with the picture of the man wanted for the 
New Orleans robbery. A short time later, 
a Pinkerton man arrived at the court with 
the photograph of Smilowe and Detective 
Horan immediately placed the suspected man 
under arrest. When taken into custody, he 
claimed to be Clifford E. Strauss, but later 
admitted he was Charles Smilowe, alias 
“Smilowitz” alias “The Smiler”’. He denied 
any connection with the robbery but when 
arraigned in the W. 54th St., Court was held 
without bail pending extradition proceedings 
in Louisiana. 

Shortly after the robbery, was discovered 
on Nov. 4, 1924, Mr. Agate, the New Or- 
leans police and the Pinkertons began their 
investigation. Through a “tip” given by a 
railroad ticket agent, they learned that two 
men and a woman had purchased tickets for 
New York via Chicago. This trio were 


received the bag took it into a pawnshop 
on Stanton St. The police and the Pinker- 
tons raided the pawnshop on the same day 
and secured the bag in which they found 
jewelry worth about $50,000. This jewelry 
was positively identified by means of num- 
bers on each piece as the jewelry stolen 
from Mr. Agate in New Orleans. 

On Nov. 8, 1924, Edward Foss and his 
wife were arrested in New York by the 
police in co-operation with the Pinkerton 
detectives. They were charged with the 
theft and were identified as two of the 
three suspects which the police had been 
following. The pair were returned to New 
Orleans for a trial being sent down there 
at the expense of the Jewelers Protective 
Union. Foss was convicted and sentenced 
to serve 10 years imprisonment in the 
Louisiana State Prison where he is now con- 
fined. His wife was released. 

Since that time the police have been look- 
ing for Smilowe, who it is claimed was the 
third man shadowed at the time the train ar- 
rived in New York carrying Foss and his 
wife. Shortly after the robbery, detectives 
all over the country were given a description 
of Smilowe who is only slightly over five 
feet tall and about 30 years old but it was 
not until Tuesday of last week that he was 
picked up in the W. 54th St. Court. He 
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told the. police he had gone there to see a 
friend who had been arrested.on some minor 
charge. 

Smilowe has a record which shows that he 
was arrested in Hoboken, N. J., on June 30, 
1913 on a charge of attempted petty larceny. 
For this crime, he served 30 days in the 
Hudson County Jail. On Nov. 6, 1913, he 
was arrested in New York for grand larceny 
and was sent to Blackwells Island for one 
year. He was again arrested on Jan. 15, 
1916 in Jersey City, N. J.,'on a charge of 
operating a “flim-flam” game and was again 
sent to the Hudson County Jail to serve a 
term of 18 months. He was also arrested 
several other times but no disposition of his 
cases could be learned. The prisoner is now 
being held for the New Orleans authorities. 








President Petersen of National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association Appoints Commit- 
tee on Trade Practices 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 29.—President 
R. J. Petersen, of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association, has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to represent the association 
at the proposed trade practice conference to 
be held under the auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission for the purpose of eradi- 
cating unfair practices from the jewelry 
industry. 

The committee consists of: Chairman, 
Walter Mayer, Wallenstein, Mayer & Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; vice-chairman, Maurice Kar- 
peles, Karpeles Co., Providence, R. I.; C. H. 
Spencer, Norris-Alister-Ball Co., Chicago; 
A. C. Becken, A. C. Becken Co., Chicago; 
C. T. Gustafson, C. H. Knights-Thearle Co., 
Chicago; Harold W. Ostby, Ostby & Bar- 
ton Co., Providence, R. I.; George H. Voel- 
ker, The Celluloid Co., New York; W. R. 
Cooper, S. H. Clausin & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; George H. Edwards, Edwards-Lud- 
wig-Fuller Jewelry Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Robert L. Coates, L. P. White, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Edgar M. Docherty, William C. Green 
Co., Providence, R. I.; George A. Fernley, 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Creditors of Ralph De Mucy, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Accept Offer of Thirty-five 
Cents on the Dollar 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 31.—Creditors of 
Ralph De Mucy,- who has confessed in- 
ability to pay his obligations, met last Satur- 
day and after Mr. De Mucy made a com- 
plete statement of his liabilities and assets, 
agreed to accept his offer of a settlement of 
35 ver cent of all claims, 10 per cent to be 
in cash and the remaining 25 per cent on 
indorsed notes. 

The liabilities will total about $21,000, a 
much smaller amount than was at first re- 
ported in the trade. Several New York 
creditors were present at the meeting. 

De Mucy has been in business at 8th and 


Sansom Sts., as a diamond dealer, for a 
little more than a year. 








The interest in the Ecker Jewelry Store, 
410 N. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.,, 
formerly owned by L. A. Freed, has been 
purchased by S. Ecker, who will continue 
to conduct the business. 
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Cuicaco, Jan. 28—The Forty-ninth an- 
nual banquet of the Chicago Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation held last night was the largest ever 
given by the organization and will long be 
remembered as one of the most successful 
from every point of view. The spacious 
roonis were beautifully decorated, the enter- 
tainment above the average and the menu 
bountiful and delicious. From the time the 
first guest arrived about 6 o'clock until the 
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SIDNEY Y. BALL, PRESIDENT AND TOASTMASTER 


last one of the 800 present had departed 
shortly after 11 o’clock there was not a hitch 
or a break in the schedule arranged by the 
banquet committee. This committee con- 
sisting of Harry Radix, chairman, H. Paul 
Juergens, A. C. Becken, Jr., C. P. Dungan, 
Lou Buss and Sydney Y. Ball, ex-officio, 
deserved and received the hearty congratula- 
tions of all. 

The committee had not overlooked a detail 
that would add to the comfort or pleasure 
of the 800 guests. For the first time at a 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association banquet each 
guest found at his plate in addition to the 
menu and program a book containing the 
names of the guests present arranged both 
alphabetically and by tables. 

The banquet last night was held in the 
Grand Ball Room on the fourth floor of the 
new Palmer House. This ball room, a little 
over half of which was completed and used 
last year, has just been’ finished and the entire 
fourth floor including the Grand Ball Room 
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and the Red Lacquer room refinished. A 
more beautiful setting for the banquet could 
not be found. In addition to this floor the 
entire third floor was used by the committee 
for the purposes of the banquet. The rooms 
on the third floor were used for check 
rooms, dressing rooms for the entertainers, 
committee rooms and general preparation 
purposes. 

Guests arrived on the third floor by both 
the ball room elevators and the regular com- 
mercial bank of elevators. First they 
arrived a few at a time, then about 6:15 
they came with a rush but the facilities 
arranged by the committee were such that 
no time was lost and guests were quickly 
ushered into the Red Lacquer room on the 
fourth floor and greeted by the reception 
committee, headed by past president Frank 
Milhening, chairman, assisted by B. C. Allen, 
J. M. Braude, G. V. Dickinson, William 
Drexmit, D. A. Forsinger, Charles T. 
Gustafson, Milton Hess, Sol H. Hess, De- 
Forest Hulburd, William F. Juergens, Jr., 
Thomas G. McMahon, K. G. Merrill, Earl 
Marshall, John T. Montgomery, Joseph E. 
Reagan, Charles T. Ross, John Sproehnle, 
Joseph S. Stein, Walter Scott, William J. 
Vossell, Gus Weinfeld, George Weidig, P. T. 
White. 

The time from 6:15 to 6:50 was spent in 
this room where guests greeted old friends, 
made new ones and renewed acquaintances 
while they partook of the appetizing dishes 
from Les Joyaux Du Red Lacquer Buffet 
and listened to the sweet strains of music 
by Frank Barbino’s Symphonic Quartette, 
led by Mr. Barbino, harpist. 

The buffet was arranged in the center of 
the room and it would be very difficult to 
describe in words the color effect and 
scheme of this. A picture does not do 
justice. The animals and figures were of 
ice and the spot lights cast a rainbow effect 
over all. 


At 6:50 the bugle sounded and the happy 
gathering passed through the foyer of the 
Ball Room to enter upon the scene of the 
banquet. 

The Ball Room is finished in gray and 
gold with balcony all around. A large stage 
was in the east end of the room—95 round 
tables and the president’s table were on the 
main floor and 23 tables on the balcony. 
Palms and plants were banked around the 
stage at the back of which was seated Fred 
Hamm and his orchestra on raised plat- 
forms. Above the front of the stage was 
the C. J. A. monogram with 1876 on the 
left, 1927 on the right in gold, illuminated. 
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The contemplation of the beauties of this 
room and its arrangement and the seating 
of the guests required about 15 minutes. 
President Ball sounded the gavel and the in- 
vocation was pronounced by Rev. John 
Timothy Stone. 

Following the invocation President Ball 
extended a hearty welcome in a few well 
chosen words and expressed his pleasure in 
having the honor of presiding upon this 








HARRY RADIX, CHAIRMAN, BANQUET 
COM MITTEE 


momentous occasion. He also expressed his 
gratification, and he was sure that of every- 
one present, in the fact that the committee 
had arranged for no speakers and allowed 
him only three minutes. He then requested 
attention while the photographer took a 
picture. 

It was then 7:15 and the waiters appeared 
with the first course of the following menu: 


Menu 
La Creme Emeraude 
Les Noisettes au Sel Olives Celeris 


Le Homards Thermidor 
Les Supremes de Canetons Palmer House 
Les fond’s d’Artichauts Nesselrode 
Les Pommes Mignonettes a la Mirabeau 
La Salade Mimosa 
Les Ramequins d’or 
La Bombe Valencia aux Fruits 
La Sauce Rubis 
Les Paniers de Bijoux Sucres 
Le Cafe des Radjahs de Mysore 
Apollinaris Cigarettes 
Silver King Cigars 
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The first feature of entertainment during 
the dinner was a patriotic revue with music 
by Fred Hamm’s orchestra. To the tune 
of Yankee Docdle two girls representing 
young men and two representing girls of the 
Colonial days of 1776 entered. These were 
followed by four girls representing young 
men and girls of 1861 who entered to the 
tune of Dixie and in turn came four repre- 
senting the sailors and soldiers of 1917 to 
the tune of Over There. These were fol- 
lowed by. a lady bearing a large American 


flag and amid this setting appeared Suzanne: 


France who sang Star Spangled Banner 

while the 800 guests stood at their places. 
At regular intervals during the serving of 

the menu other numbers were presented. 
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second part of the evening’s program. 

After the intermission and all had re- 
assembled in the ballroom Fred Hamm’s or- 
chestra. entertained with several special 
numbers and there was not an uninteresting 
moment during the next two hours. The 
entertainment provided was of the highest 
order. Ted Canty acted as master of cere- 
monies and introduced the acts. 

The W. G. N. sextette sang several of 
the songs that are familiar to the radio fans 
of the country. Frank and Lawrence Salerno 
then entertained with accordion and songs, 
much to the delight of the jewelers, who 
gave them a round of applause. 

The next number was by Axel Christen- 
sen, who maintained his reputation as a 





THE BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Among those were the Police Octette which 
has become a great favorite with the 
jewelers; Morgan Dancers, featuring Ger- 
trude Morgan in fancy dancing; Julia Lyons, 
musical comedy soubrette; Ruth Pryor, 
premier danseuse; The Waltons, eccentric 
and novelty dancers; Lew Fink, comedy 
dancing clown, and Olive O'Neill, soprano. 
One big number was that of Julia Lyons, 
Sylvan Joyce and the Waltons in Black 
Bottom specialties. 

Then came 15 minutes intermission before 
the big show of the evening and to the 
strains of a march played by Hamm's 
orchestra the guests passed into the foyer 
to await the summons to return for the 


“wizard of the keys.” Mr. Christensen is 
of the Orpheum Circuit, as were the three 
acts which followed. Chamberlain and 
Hines did a new and novel Apache dance, 
which was enjoyed by all. Then Bill Rob- 
inson, a “dark cloud of joy,” chatted awhile 
before the final and feature act, Harry 
Girard’s girls. 

It was after 11 o’clock when the frolic 
was all over and very few of the more than 
800 present left before “Auld Lang Syne” 
was sung. And thus ended the largest and 
one of the most successful affairs in the 
history of the Chicago Jewelers’ Associa- 

The full entertainment program was as 
follows: 
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C. J. A. FROLICS, 1927 
Arranged and Presented for 
THE CHICAGO JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM 
(During Dinner) 
Fred Hamm’s Orchestra 


Fred Hamm Himself 


1. Star Spangled Banner....Miss Suzanne France 
(Patriotic Revue, 1776-1861-1916) 





MILHENING, CHAIRMAN, RECEPTION 
COM MITTEE 


FRANK 


pO RRS RINE 6 c6 4-5 ca SiS eax es occa kes Songs 
» Morgen TDAMCETS. .4. 6.666600 Specialty Dances 
(Featuring Miss Gertrude Morgan) 

emp INN I oie ng aS 64.5 inher eo 9 6: be Dances 
(Musical Comedy Soubrette) 

DP, CEN PEIN Soy cdc a uae cae Premier Danseuse 

6. The Waltons....Eccentric and Novelty Dancers 

(Formerly with Duncan Sisters) 

SS eer rr re Comedy Dancing Clown 

8. Julia Lyons, Sylvan Joyce........ The Waltons 

(Black Bottom Specialties) 
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JOHN BUSS, MEMBER OF BANQUET COMMITTEE 


9. Miss Olive O’Neill........... Premier Soprano 


(After Intermission) 
10. Fred Hamm’s Orchestra............Specialties 
Ted Canty—Master of Ceremonies 


ge fe Se ee ee Songt 
Olive June Lacey, Soprano 
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Kathleen Ryan, Contralto 
Gilbert Ford, Tenor 

Frederick Wood, Tenor 

Eryce Talbot, Baritone , 
Mark Love, Basso and Director 
Fern Scull, Accompanist 


RON cate aw hie hese hee baal? Songs 


12. The Sees 
(Frank Salerno, Accerdionist) 
(Lawrence Salerno, Baritone) 
13. **Axel Christensen........ Wizard of the Keys 
14. **Chamberlain and Hines......... A la Apache 
15. **Bill Robinson.......... A Dark Cloud of Joy 
16. **Harry Girard’s Girls.......++-sseeeees 


(Personal direction of Harry Girard) 


The Members and Guests 


Speakers’ Table—Sidney Y. Ball, C. J. Brotherly, 
Hon. Francis X. Busch, Col. Henry C. Chamberlin, 
Hon. Robert E. Crowe,- Hon. Wm. E. Dever, 
Dr. Abraham Hirschberg, Hon. Wm. J. Lindsay, 
Arthur R. Seyferlich, Capt. Wm. Shoemaker, Dr. 
John Timothy Stone. a 

Table 1—E. W. Ahern, C. J. Hodgins, E. Kirch- 
berg, Wm. Meier, R. Huebsch, L. E. Forline, 
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H. J. Eberle, D. E. Newman, Thomas D. White. 

Table 2—Thos. E. McMahon, Dr. Albert P. 
Grumm, Albert G. Wahlen, J. G. Orr, Fred L. 
Frame, Emil N. Munk, H. E. Waldron, Dr. Arnold 
H. Kegel. 


Table 3—J. G. Leiner, Wm. Gibson, A. M. 


Erdahl, J. C. Leppert, D. Nelson, F. Otto Zeitz, 
Herman Zeitz, S. Schwartzberg. 
Table 4—Will Artes, Walter Kiep, Seeley 


Mosher, Leo Simons, Joseph Kooiker, Henry M. 
Hellerund, N. H. Pittle, Wm. Parmenter, E. J. 
Van Fleet. 

Table 10—P. T. White, A. J. Kirchberg, D. S. 


Fling, John Kray, J. W. Kammerlander, Frank 
Serwich, E. J. Losos, F. D. Ellis, Frank D. White, 
Laurence D. White. 

Table 11—H. E. Radix, Jos. R. Lauletta, Jr., 
Arnold McCabe, Walter Y. C. Hunt, Bustav H. 
Niemeyer, Ted Canty. 

Table 12—Ed. Filholm, A. W. Gumbiner, A. E. 
Westmark, H. Erickson, A. R. Schiefer, Otto 
Loven, A. F. Quick, Chas. H. Bern. 

Table 14—Fred’k M. Gottlieb, Sieg. Gottlieb, 
S. H. Magdal, H. M. Tenney, Lorin Lossau, W. F. 
Clements, John E. Friedland, David B. Felsenthal, 
J. H. Roberts, W. H. Swern. 

Table 20—Ted J. Tracy, W. F. Fleek, Ray B. 
Taft, Leslie G. Burklund, Earl George, Chris 
Jansen, Henry Hausmann, W. J. Meyer, E. S. 
Baker. 

Table 2i—H. P. Juergens, Jos. F. Moyer, F. L. 
McNally, F. Gillespie, E. D. Salmon, W. B. Hart, 
— Uihlein, W. F. Broer, Ben Engelhard, Edwin 
mig. 

Table 22—-Claus Swanson, Wm. C. Berry, W. W. 
Schwab, V. M. Feltus, Chas. T. Ross, H. P. 
Haynes, A. B. Hoffman, A. L. Daniells, Col. Wm. 
B. Graham, Maj. J. S. Pratt. 


Table 23—H. M. Stegeman, F. B. Stegeman, 
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A. W. Wadsworth, A. Fossin, L. Sparks, G. D. 
Cullis, R. L. Wadsworth, E. Gutman, M. Schwab, 
George Opie. 

Table 24—M. S. Fleishman, Sam Fleishman, 
Will Engelbrecht, M. Z. Holland, Hon . John H. 
Lyle, M. A. Atz, Harry Atz, H. C. Stern, E. T. 
Pundt, Al. Sturtz. 

Table 25—Williard Bunn, M. B. Southwick, 
H. H. Kiger, Nat Lebolt, F. N. Morgan, J. W. 
Armbruster, Hl. E. Harris, V. A. Corrigan. 

Table 26—E. Rennord, M. J. Rystrom, Paul 
Davey, B. J. Hagaman, Julius Ghislin, Martin 
Scheiner, Isham Tillman, F. M. Padget. 

Table 30—H. M. Kohn, W. H. Carew, J. M. H. 
Lebolt, J. R. Tobin, H. J. Hagen, Wm. C. Chap- 
man, Harry E. Stout, J. A. Rummele, C. J. Kruse. 

Table 31—W. F. Juergens, Jr., Norman E. Has- 
call, Jr., Dan. F. Murphy, W. A. Ryan, Burton 
Mudge, Jr., O. R. Hirt, Frank T. McKee, Fred 
Mayer, H. S. Siebel, R. D. Fleek. 

Table 32—W. F. Juergens, Sr., Henry Bartholo- 
may, R. S. Blome, A. F. Madlener, E. H. Seeman, 
Charles J. Kasten, Norman E. Hascall, Sr., W. J 
Rinn, Sol Kaiser, J. J. Samesreuther. 

Table 33—C. P. Dungan, K. G. Merrill, B. S. 
Felvey, W. H. Williams, Geo. Hughes, A. L. 
Fisher, C. R. Bull, A. W. Dungan, Louis Porter, 
es. © Regen 

Table 34—J. C. Peterson, R. J. Wilson, E. M. 
Shaw, C. J. McCartney, M. F. Lenz, R. J. Reish, 
Fred Kaiser, A. E. Carrier, E. A. Hinrichs. 

Table 35—J. Wm. Thorson, Louis G. Buss, W. 
Volkman, Wallace Miller, A. E. Millard, J. E. 
Sunshine, L Scheuneman, H. F. Norcott, John S. 
Nash. 

Table 56—C. H. Schlacks, F. E. Hyatt, W. F. 
Drexmit, R. W. Drexmit, O. M. Artes, A. H. 
Pisahl, J. C. Becker, W. M. Richards. 

Table 40—Chas. J. Mueller, Emmett Byrne, E. E. 
Iiutcheson, P. F. McMahon, A. B. Allshouse, M. S. 
Allen, Frank M. Hickok, Robt. G. Dreffein, F. V. 
Healy, A. L. Schapiro, Louis Goldman. 

Table 41—Wm. Colford, Don. L. Amo, Geo. E. 
Gorman, Christian G. Kiessling, Lieut. Leo. F. 
Carr, Chas. Lederer, Albert Ellbogen. 

Table 42—O. S. Lieberman, Robt. Nicoll, Jr., 
Carl COesterle, Albert Wuestman, W. H. Potts, 
Grover Spangler, M. W. Silverburg, Allyn S. 
Morgan, Harry Wish. 

Table 43—C. D. Ellbogen, Chas. Simon, Morris 
Morwitz, Roy Wehrle, Wm. Lambrecht, Jr., John 
Reichert, Byron Sheffer, Harry ‘Prudames, L. S. 
Deoley. 

Table 44—J. M. Kucera, S. H. Bridges, C. H. 
Spencer, R. J. Gross, W. C. Harris, W. E. Ruth- 
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hart, Ben Goldstein, C. M. Slemmons, F. A. 
Tinkler, A. M. Bauer. 
Table 45—J. Edward Maass, A. N. Slavick, 


Phil Katz, H. J. Goldberg, J. T. Montgomery, 
W. C. McKee, S. A. Popkin, Morris Geller. 

Table 46—Callistus S. Ennis, Fred. Simmons, 
L. E. Jackson, J. V. Hindmarch, Jerry Suskind, 
Sam. Shaw, I.-G. Solomon, H. M. Huff, Raymond 
C. Klein. 

Table 50—J. P. Carr, H. B. Hands, R. B. 
Swenson, M. E. Noonan, Henry Williams, H. H. 
Smith, Chas. G. Brown, W. Earl Trauger, M. H. 
Nathan. 

Tahle 51—J. S. Stein, Arthur Olsen, F. J. Kluth, 
David Spritz, J. P. Castino, J. R. Brushert, O. L. 
Koppe, Lewis Simon, Irving Chayken. 

Table 52—P. C. Malone, Walter S. Nielsen, 
R. E. Gourley, H. M. Eddy, Frank Semmer, Louis 
Engel, Frank Barton, R. C. Dehnert, J. C. Yingling. 

Table 53—S. D. McPherron, A. C. Becken, Jr., 
J. D. Hilfer, C. B. Hazelwood, O. E. Benkerdorf, 
C. E. Herrod, B. J. Coyle, Chas. Krutchoff, C. M. 
Schvell. 

Table 54— Carl Huck, Joe Block, H. M. Peter- 
son, H. L. Rosengren, G. N. Weeks, Harry 
Wissing, Joe Feetham, Jno. Sieger, Geo. M. Brasch, 
J. P. Beckmann. 

Table 55—Chauncey B. Borland, Taylor Strawn, 
Gustave Hessert, R. B. Barton, J. T. H. Mitchell, 
Fhil Lennen, Dr. F. W. Gelknap, E. N. Herbster, 
R. J. Cooper. 

Table 56—J. R. Perry, G. V. Dickinson, H. D. 
Schaeffer, W. S. Campbell, George B. Underwood, 
Percy Stringer, L. K. Malvern, Merritt H. Duval, 
Gordon C. Gillies. 

Table 60—Earl Stamm, W. A.:; Carlson, Dr. 
G. H. Mundt, A. M. Dueber, Ed. Davis, Nate 
Ascher, Joe Swarts, B. Helzberg. 

Table 61—Frank Bangs, Phil Goldberg, Leslie J. 
Ryer, E. Maxwell, Hugo Oppenheimer, M. M. 
Oppenheimer, Geo. Goldman, Max Guggenheim. 

Table 62—Sol Hess, A. E.. Madsen, P J. Getner, 
Chas. Thomsen, Paul R. Grune, R. C. Rettig, 
Harry Swarts, Roy Hess. 
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Table 63—B. Merrill, Jr., Carl Wolf, S. C. 
Lund, E. R. Meyer, Jos. Keefe, A. F. Long, 
Chas. C. Johnstone, A. Sandberg, W. T. Crosby. 

Table 64—G. L. Petersen, B. G. McCloud, Kar? 
B. Korrady, S. S. Holden, T. G. Rockwell, J. W. 
Dodge, Jr., J. H. Barkemeyer, Chas. Brechner, 
J. T. Hartley. 

Table 65—Frank Milhening, Walter J. Buffington, 
Louis Esser, Arno Dorst, Robert Koerber, Cart 
K. Ebann,- Frank Rasmussen, C. I. Josephson, 
William T. Bruckner, Harold E. Dana. 

Table 66—Louis Berger, Charles Lucious, 
William S. Frink, Leon L. Carteux, Walter Nitsche, 
Charles S. Bichele, Chauncy T. E. Smith, G. Dana 
Harrington, Wm. A. Schlossman. 

Table 67—Jules Franklin, Robert E. Peacock, 
Ernest H. Porter, Cassius Bagley, Albert H. 
Kolker, Oscar C. Homan, Robert Koerber, Jr., 
John B. Budinger. 

Table 70—Walter Taylor, Leonard Isaacs, E. 
Howard, Chas. Oppenheim, J. Schlapik, E. C. 
Delmar, W. J. McKinlay, G. Spencer Brown, O. M. 
Melander, Ralph A. Bailey. 

Table 71—S. C. Eppenstein, Sidney Eppenstein, 
Eugene Edelstein, Geo. Gubbins, Leo Wechter, 
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H. H. Loomer, William Lester, J. F. Eppenstein, 
FP. J. Eppenstein, Edwin Edelstein. 

Table. 72—Emil Braude, Lester Braude, J. M- 
Braude, Sidney Braude, Ben Braude, J. W.. Sieger, 
R. Kosinski, L. Lumia, A. M. Hirsch. 

Table 73—O. A. Starke, A. W. .Church, Ed. 
Shelby, A. W. Levy, Arthur Harner, Tom Jusek, 
Faul Heyer, Louis M. Levy, Jos. Posner, R. C. 
Hardy. 

Table 74—E. D. Gallagher, Harry Goldstein, 
E. T. Williams, C. E. Jansen, C. W. Dudgeon, 
O. A. Royer, J. Armstrong, I. Fuiks, J. H. 
Ralston. 

Table 75—Taylor A. Kallmeyer, Henry Snyder, 
Thomas Nickodem, Benjamin Cox, Clifford I. 
Josephson, Jr., Ernest Bager, Albert M. Andrews, 
Harry J. Baby, Clarence Olsen. 

Table 76—Jerome T. Agate, Tobias Stern, E. 
George, Geo. H. Spies, R. T. Kennelley, Frank V. 
Wilson, Jack B. Schoninger. 

Table 77—Ernest W. Kohlsaat, L. M. Nelson, 
Fred A. Slaten, Chas. A. Bartling, Henry W. 
Rank, Robert R. Jarvie, Fred L. Sholtus, Arthur 
L. Fuller. 

Table 80—Max Hirsch, Martin F. Lenz, R. L. 
Barger, M. Schwab, ‘Walter Scott, E. Bagge, J. M. 
Kelsey, Wm. Martin. 

Table 81—A.. Nadley, F. N. Whitney, C. A. 
Mealy, J. A. Connor, S. E. McKeon, Geo. W. 
Cureton, Frank M. Child, Amos Blackinton. 

Table 82—F. H. Noble, H. C. Van Pelt, J. M. 
Shields, T. E. Doonan, A. A. Poff, H. V. Vidt, 
S. Ruskin, J. M. Nichols, P. C. Rietz. 

Table 83—R. H. Sanche, C. F. Baumricker, Jno. 
E. Baumricker, Jno. J. LaFruit, Sig. Lazarus, 
Stanley Lazarus, B. .M. Lazarus, I. Benjamin, 
Harold Lachman. 

Table 84—Chas. T. Gustafson, Jas. P. Stewart, 
Edward G. Spears, Fred A. Hegner, John F. 
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Craddock, David T. Rovelstad, J. A. Rovelstad, 
Maurice A. Jomes, Fred T. Webber, Henry D. 
Sulcer. 

Table 85—Geo. Weidig, Benj. Boosel, Clarence 
Thompson, J. D. Grassick, F. W. Fromm, John 
A. Goll, J. E. Reagan, Wm. R. Cooper, Henry 
Paulson, Harry H. Scott, Jr. 

Table 86—Henry C. Tilden, Edwin Schwanke, 
H. H. Moulton, J. D. Madigan, Ross C. Lusk, 
Edgar D. Smith, Earl McIntosh, Bernard P. 
Smith, Warren H. Clarke. 

Table 87—Frank J.° Thoennissen, Dana H. 
Adams, Jesse H. Listman, Wm. Costigan, Oscar 
Haserodt, Joe Markey, Homer Bouchard, Alex 
Marks. 

Table 90—G. A. Weinfeld, Herman Anderson, 
C. W. Anderson, T. J. Dale, E. L. Thayer, Benj. 
Gross, Albert Overstreet, G. Swartchild, Max Levy. 

Table 91—A. J. Oppenheimer, Walter Volkman, 
B. J. Drach, H. Friedland, Lester Lawrence, C. A. 
Jensen, H. J. Lassau, F. Vander Zander, J. Arthur 
Rogers. 

Table 92—Sidney H. Israel, Oscar A. Lessing, 
Izri W. Lederer, Jack L. Art, E. G. Swartchiid, 
Chas. Jansson, M. Zable, M. J. Silberburg, LeRoy 


Cram. 
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Table 93—Robt. Friend, E. Stern, J. A. Rohraff, 
M. Singer, Ray Thomson, Fred Henne, A. Thal- 
hofer, O: J. Karsted, N. Hamberger. 

Table 94—H. E. Winterberg, R. J. Latas, H. H. 
Grigg, Wm. Winterberg, M. Pereira, Geo. Moore, 
M. J. Yunn, M. M. Lane, Hugo Adrian, J. W. Tice. 

Table 95—M. J. Kelly, P. N. Miller, Murry 
Kohn, Al Green, Reid J. Warner, Jake Levin, 
Jos. Rifkin, Fred A. Spies, I. L. Pritzker. 

Table 100—H. A. Reich, W.. S. Ford, Wm. 
Barker, F. W. Hoefer. 

Table 102—W. J. Smeal, Geo. A. Turner, Geo. 
H. Ralph, R. J. Barrett, Edw. C. Johnson, Edwin 
Glover, Walter W. Towne. 

Table 103—F. N. Kreissl, R. N. Hardin, E. S. 
Craven, B. A. Weeks, L. H. Lackner. 

Table 104—E. E. Marshall, C. H. Woods, Lewis 
De Hart, H. R. Egerter, J. K. Marshall, R. C. 
Wolf, H. H. Evans, John J. Dauber. 

Table 105—Walter Mayer, Emil N. Zolla, Jas. 
J. O’Grady, A. H. Ficken, Benj. Furman, Wm. 
Helbein, Nathan G. Stone, C. E. Richter. 

Table 106—M. Eugene Capelle, Chas. T. Eick- 
staedt, Hubert A. Fisher, Russel] Freeman, Geo. T. 
Hicks, John C. McMurphy, Raymond J. Shaffer, 
Chas. T. Spence. 

Table 107—Geo. M. Stein, Wm. J. Vossell, Alex- 
ander E. Krause, Arthur W. Tuttle, Frank S. 
Weadley, J. F. Wood, Harry J. Baker, Karl W. 
Smith, Dell F. Beach. 

Table 108—H. Leichtman, W. E. Bentley, 
Anthony S. True, Chas. M. Mortimer, Walter A. 
Tuttle, Fred H. Huesing, Wm. J. Reedy, Thos. 
J. Huesgen, Henry M. Chapman. 

Table 109—H. G. Bromley, Claude Wheeler, 
C. E. Walker, F. B. Hovey, Geo. Engelhard, J. H. 
Wagner. 

Table 110—S. J. Son, D. J. B. Prins, M. Koop- 
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man, James Byrne, John Thomas, S. E. Croft, 
Samuel Marks, M. C. Goldsmith. 

Table 112—Steve Leubusher, Billy Schumann, 
Al Bruckner, Ed. Gerken, Ed. Alberti, Edward 
Bengston, Elmer J. Collins, L. G. Meyerding, J. R. 
Spiegel, E. P. Strassburger. 

Table 114—S. Dalin, E. C. Marohn, Fred C. 
Emerson, Frank Redmond, John A. Steffens, Moses 
Goldsmith, L. Adelsdorf, H. L. Rose. 

Table 115—A. J. Wingblede, S. O. Perry, J. M. 
Lyons, G. H. Hamlin, R. B. Marshall, C. F. 
Haugh, D. A. Forsinger, F. H. Sommers, Geo. H. 
Ficming. 

Table 116—A. Grabhorn, A. D. Leveridge, Harry 
Appel, Mr. Weil, Mr. Simmons. 

Table 117—F. Willis, A. M. Rohde, H. A. Saigh, 
Edw. A. Manheimer, C. A. Whiting, F. E. Whiting, 
Frank A. Moran, F. Haller. 

Table 118—E. A. Prange, A. L. Piieger, L. M. 
Rickert, Val Jones, Fred C. Strang, L. H. Schafer, 
C. F. Billings, R. G. Meyer. 

Table 119—W. W. Beckwith, Austin N. Clark, 
James W. Clark, Max Mayer, Benjamin B. Morris, 
Rudolph Bruening, Fred W. Steul, A. V. Eckman, 
S. M. Silverman, Richard Mayer. 

Table 120—Herbert Buchsbaum, Geo. A. Sherry, 
J. D. Stox, Milton Herzog, Edgard Graves. L. 
Ifomash, A. Loeck, Hugo Marks, Geo. Reese, Geo. 
Nelson. 

Table 121—M. C. Hess, B. R. Hopper, J. A. 
Lavery, J. J. Bivona, E. Tuerk, Max Buchsbaum, 
I. Bycnowetz, J. Meyerson, Ed Beresh. 

Table 122—F. J. Greenebaum, Samuel Levy, 
Harry Vasel, D. G. Gallett, Max Steiner, F. M. 
Slauter, Dave Goldstone, Joe Goldstone. 


Banquet Radiograms 


Martin Lenz still thinks a Rooster meeting is 


better. 


* * * 


Everyone was glad to see that smiling - face .of 
Fred Hyatt. Fred always brings his smile to the 
Chicago banquets. 


* * a 


Chas. T.. Ross was one of the early callers at 
the Golden Rooster headquarters, but~ said it was 
too quiet there for him. 


* * * 


C. P. Dungan, the “grand old man” of the trade 
in Chicago, was host at tables 33 and 34, and enter- 
tained in his usual royal manner. 

* o * 
. Frank M. Child, president of Newall Mfg. Co., 
Providence, enjoyed the banquet in company with 
George Cureton, of the Chicago office. 

* _ _ 

Harry Stegeman, as always, was one of the most 
popular men at the banquet. A jewelers’ banquet, 
no matter where held, would not be complete with- 


out Harry. 
* * * 


“Col.” John Sherwood is a bred New Yorker 
and loyal to the little old town, but it is a pleasure 
to hear him tell what he thinks of a C. J. A. 


banquet. 
* - * 


Louis Esser and Henry Snyder, among those who 
make Milwaukee famous, attended the banquet 
and. were surprised that people in Chicago stay 


up so late. 
* * « 


Yes, sir, Henry Williams, South Haven and 
Benton Harbor, Mich., was at the banquet and all 
over the hotel. Said he didn’t get lost once and 
always found what he was looking for. 

* * * 

Adolph Possin, of Boszhardt-Possin Co., Mil- 
waukee, skat champion of Wisconsin, attended the 
convention, and on account of the late hour of 
adjournment remained in Chicago over night. 

* * * 

W. H. Williams, manager of the hotel depart- 
ment of the International Silver Co., attended a 
C. J. A. banquet for the first time, and says he 
hopes he does not miss one of the next 49 they 
hold. 

a * * 


The White family was there in full force, and 
Pete White, head of the family, has good cause to 
be proud of it. Mr. White was introducing his 
three sons, Thomas D., Frank D. and Lawrence D., 


to his many friends. 
* * * 


Wm. R. Cooper, past president of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, was kept busy 
greeting his host of friends. He was already boost- 
ing for the national convention which will be held 
in Providence this year. 
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Samuel Marks, wearing the distinguished lookin 
eyeglasses he brought home from Europe, was a 
table 110 right next to the rail, and didn’t miss a 
thing that happened on the stage and not much of 
what was placed on the table. 

* * * 


Tobias Stern announced that this would Probably 
be his final stag affair, and everyone will tel] you 
he certainly took every advantage of the fact 
His friends are hoping ‘she’ will let him out 
again next year at’this time. 

* + * 

Fred Hovey, manager of the Chicago office of 
the National Jewelers Board of Trade, kept the 
boys at the press table stright, but in no way 
predicted the change that is about to be made in 
the affairs of the Board here. 

* — * 

Henry Hausmann entertained in the foyer during 
the interrnission. Henry is full -of tricks. - His best 
one was to take twq one dollar’ bills, tear - them, 
roll them in his hand, “hokus,; pokus,” and , the 
bills were restored good as new... . 

* +. * : 

Ed. Herbster, superintendent of the Elgin Na. 

tional Watch Co.’s factory, came in- from Elgin 
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for the banquet, and brought along “my three 
boys,” George ‘Underwood, Percy Stringer and 
L. K. Malvern. Ed saw to it they had a good time. 


* * * 


W. F. Broer, Toledo, O., who was confined to 
his home on account of illness early in January, 
said that the nearer the date: for the Chicago Jewel- 
ers’ Association banquet came the better he felt 
and the good feeling reached its climax on the 
night of the affair. 

* * 

“Uncle Mose” Schwab, of Cincinnati, was at the 
b: nquet, hale and hearty as usual. He says if the 
banquets continue to improve each year during the 
next 50 years as they have during the past 50 he 
den’t want to miss a one. 

* * * 

Fred. M. Gottlieb, formerly of the Jewelers’ 
building, now located in tke Fure Oil building, 
was inviting all his friends to visit his handsome 
quarters on the 15th floor and enjoy the new 
“radio cabinet” in the reception room. Fred says 
ask for his brother, Sieg. 

* * * 

When the program ended there were calls for 
the producer—‘“Radix, we want Radix.” Harry 
graciously came upon the stage and expressed his 
thanks, but was unwilling to share the honors 
alone and called to his side his co-worker, Paul 
Juergens, and the two were given an ovation. 

* * * 

Gustave H. Niemeyer, of New York, says he 
never expects “nothing for nothing,’ and harking 
hack to his boyhood days when he carried water 
for the elephant applied for a job Thursday after- 


ncen. He was quickly accommodated and han 
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about 800 of the 825 place cards distributed during 
the afternoon. He paid for his eats all right. 
- * * . 

R. B. Piawaty was enjoying himself as usual. 
“Ttob” says one can’t be away from Chicago long 
without getting homesick. 

* 7 * 

J. M. Kelsey has not changed much since he 
went to New York. His friends seemed to easily 
recognize his face and habits. 

* * * 

Some one said that Fred Mayer was attending 
the banquet with a half back, but Fred explained 
it was only a mild case of lumbago. 

* * o 

Emil N. Zolla, secretary of the Swiss Watch 
Importers’ Association, enjoyed the banquet and 
renewed his many acquaintances in Chicago. 

* + . 

Friends of Chas. A. Whiting were pleased to 
see him at the banquet, and he was kept busy 
greeting them and meeting members of the trade. 

* * 

W. W. Beckwith had no objection to being 
mentioned as being at the banquet. Maybe he 
wanted an alibi to show folks where he spent that 
evening. 

* * * 

No one present had any more fun than C. E. 
Richter, of Cincinnati, and few visitors that come 
to Chicago have more sincere friends than “C. E.’’ 


has here. 
* * * 


A. N. Slavick claimed the prize for most miles 
traveled to attend the banquet. He said he would 
leave the flowers of Los Angeles any time to attend 
a banquet of C. J. A. 

* * * 

Henry Paulson said he could hardly spare the 
time, but he closed the old desk in time to don 
his dinner clothes and was ready for his seat at 
table 85 when the bugle sounded. 

* * * 


H. A. Reich, who came recently from the Phila- 
delphia office of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. to 
manage the Chicago office, was .tooking after the 
conduct of Fred Hoefer at table 100. 
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Frank Milhening is undecided whether the work 
of the president or chairman of the reception com- 
mittee is harder. Frank has served well as both. 
He and his committee did fine work this year. 

* * 7 


J. E. Reagan and Fritz W. Fromm, of the Bald- 
win, Miller Co., made their annval trip over from 
Indianapolis to attend the banquet. It gives them 
something to think about the rest of the year. 

. * . 


Walter Mayer, ““Beau Brummel” of the jewelry 
trade in Cincinnati, was a guest of table 105, 
and not only enjoyed the encire affair, but con- 
tributed largely to the pleasure of all at this table. 

o ¥ * 


Arno Dorst, Cincinnati, is considering the pur- 
chase of an aeroplane. He says if he keeps up 
with these banquets at Cincinnati, New York and 
Chicago every January, something of the kind has 
to be done. 

* * * 

O. L. Koppe, the “big” jeweler of Billings, 
Mont., said this banquet was well worth going the 
rest of the way across the country to attend, and 
to mingle with men like those at table 51 he 
weuld cross the ocean. 

* * * 

QO. A. Starke and A. W. Church, Ludington, 
Mich., were present to chaperone the “‘Star’’ boys 
at tab'e 73. Only “Kid’’ Levy and ‘Joe’ Posner 
required any special attention. ‘Joe’? thought he 
vas siill in Cincinnati. 

* * * 

Max Hirsch says business or nothing else could 
induce him to leave Chicago before the C. J. A. 
banquet. He had important ‘“‘business’’ in Florida, 
but when he bought his ticket and berth he made 
the agent date them Jan. 28. 

* * * 

Visitors at table 114 were pleased to find 
Moses Goldsmith, president of Goldsmith Bros. 
Smelting & Refining Co., and treasurer L. Ades- 
dorf. Mr. Goldsmith said he was just killing time 
until duck shooting time opens again. 

* * * 

The Illinois Watch Case Co. was well repre- 
sented at the banquet. At the very last hour 
Sol. C. Eppenstein, president of the company, 
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found he could not be present, and Eugene Edel- 
stein took his place as‘ host at table 71. 
* — * 


Samuel Levy, of Winternitz & Co., and Tauber 
& Co., and Fred. J. Greenebaum were guests of 
Blauer-Geldstone Co. at table 122, where Joe Gold- 
stene and Dave acted as host. Mr. Goldstone was 
introducing Leo C. Bornstein, recently elected 
treasurer of the company, who assumed the duties 
ot credit and office manager on Feb. 1. 

% °# * 

A. C. Becken, Jr., was receiving congratulations 
from his many friends upon the complete recovery 
from the results of an accident last Fall while 
visiting his college friends at Urbana, Ill. While 
not able to function up to his usual “100 per cent. 
plus” as a member of the banquet committee, he 
rendered valuable service. 

* * * 

J. J. Tiauber, of J. J. Dauber & Co., Columbus, 
O., and Henry H. Evans, new manager of H. W. 
Himmelhoch Co., Detroit, were among the guests 
at table 104, where E. E. Marshall, assisted by 
J. K. Marshall and Lewis De Hart, entertained 
for C. & E. Marshall Co. 


* * 7 


H. Paul Juergens was one of the busiest men at 
the banquet. As member of the banquet committee, 
chanticleer of the Golden Roosters, etc., he was 
busy bouncing from the Red Lacquer Room to 
Parlor 11, from there to the banquet room, and 
then to rooms 1069 and 1070, Rooster headquarters. 


* . * 


“Jack” Bravde was feeling “cocky” over his 
recent visit to New York. Some one remarked 
that he looked two inches taller while walking 
about the Red Lacquer Room. Jack had reason 
to feel “‘cocky” as events of the week will probably 
show. 

* * 7 

The speakers’ table represented a most distin- 
guished group of men. Seated to the right and 
left of President Sidney Y. Ball were Hon. Wm. 
E. Dever, mayor of Chicago; Hon. Francis X. 
Busch, Chicago corporation counsel; Arthur R. 
Seyferlich, chief of the fire department of Chicago; 
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Capt. Wm. Shoemaker, chief of the City De- 
tective Bureau; Hon. Robt. E. Crowe, State’s at- 
torney; Col. Henry C. Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Chicago Crime Commission; C. J. Brotherly, 
president of the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association; Dr. Abraham Hirschberg and Dr. 
John Timothy Stone. 
* * * 

Ben Englehart was on his good behavior at the 
banquet. He was chaperoned by Dr. Abraham 
Hirschberg. 

* - * 

When seen in Parlor 11 during the intermission, 
Wm. Juergens, Jr., stated that he was collecting 
non-freezing material for his new Packard. 

* * * 

A. E. Madsen and Chas. Thomsen, of Minneap- 
olis, were among the good fellows at tables 60, 61 
and 62. They say that even the atmosphere in 
Chicago is different. 

* . * 

H. H. Herring, of the North American Watch 
Co., Mansfield, O., arrived early Thrusday morning 
and spent the day preceding the banquet in calling 
on friends in the trade. 

* * * 

There was Sunshine at one table (35). Lou 
Buss said he did not care what they had at other 
tables he wanted Sunshine at his, so J. E. Sunshine 
was given the seat of honor. 

* * * 

Albert Wuesterman says he has to forget Cham- 
paign once in a while and comes down to see what 
they have in Chicago. He had inscribed on his 
banner at the banquet, “‘veni, vidi, vici.” 

7. * * 


Wm. F. Juergens, who designed these banquets 
for about 25 years, was in fine form upon the 
occasion of the 49th. ‘“‘Bill’? says he went to New 
York and started in training at the 24-Karat dinner. 

* * 7 

Even after the big feed, Louis Goldman, the 
assistant secretary of Chicago Jewelers’ Association, 
said he was still five pounds light and didn’t think 
he would get back to normal much before the next 
banquet. 

* * oo 

While Al. Dueber, of Canton, O., is no longer 
actively connected with the jewelry business, he 
has found that his habit of attending the banquet 
in Chicago is not one easily broken, and he will be 
here again next year. 

* * * 

Ernie Maxwell, of Maxwell’s, St. Joe, Mo., 
syent most of his time chumming with Fred Hamm, 
his old schoolmate, who also hails from the Missouri 
city. Ernie and Fred went to night school to- 
gether or something like that. 


* * * . 


Maxwell Maybaum and David Weisberger, o 
New York, were among those who got in too late 
to get their names in the book, but not too late 
te get their feet under the Jacques Kreisler Co.’s 
table and enjoy all the show. 

* * * 

One of the happiest men at the banquet was 
Frank M. Hickok. Frank, who recently returned 
from Buffalo, N. Y., and is associated with the 

. Garard Trust Co. here, says he is happiest with 
his friends of the jewelry trade in Chicago. 
* * » 


Diligent inquiry brought forth only the fact 
that Joe Stein’s conduct was above reproach, and 
about all that can be said of him this time is that 
he was there. He did look a little nervous, how- 
ever, when Henry Hausmann tore his dollar bill. 


- * * 


Wm. Schwab, general manager for J. R. Wood 
& Son, arrived at the Chicago office in time for 
the banquet. He came from New York via New 
Orleans, and said that as he had a through ticket 
the races in New Orleans did not interfere in any 
way with his trip. 

* ~*~ * 

Ed. Bankston, Freeport. Ill., came to town sev- 
eral days ahead of time in an effort to interest 
friends in the trade in the stock and sale of the 
Woodpeckers’ Products Co., of his city, which he 
is promoting. At the banquet he reported he was 
having great success. 

* * 

A. B. Allshouse. of Goldman, Allshouse & Healy, 
was there, but arrived a little late. It seems Albert 
sent his “soup and nuts” out to be cleaned and 
pressed, and when it was. delivered about 6 
o’clock he was informed that the vest was _ lost. 
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Stores were clcsed, Lut a suitable bribe induced 
the watchman of a haberdashery to sell him a vest. 
¥ * . 

Lieut. Leo. F. Carr, head of the jewelry squad 
of the detective bureau, had an opportunity to 
meet many members of the trade for which he has 
done such excellent service. He was the guest of 
Albert Ellbogen, chairman of the Good and Wel- 
fare committee of C. J. A. 
* * * 

Steve Bridges says this was the finest banquet 
ever held by the C. J. A., and Steve is a judge 
of eats and shows. It is reported that he was at 
his new desk in the offices of Norris, Alister-Ball- 
Bridges Co. early Friday morning performing his 

duties as though nothing had happened. 


Additional guests not on the seating list and the 
table to which they were assigned included: 


Table Table 
Holzbauer, J. ..... 114 Ewan, J. E....... 3 
Sherwood, J. W... 45 Taylor, Norman... 95 
Tyack, Robt. ..... 67  Piawaty, R. B.... 116 
Levinson, S. ..... 95 iS A ee 120 
Fabrice, Edw. H.. 107 Prince, S. E...... 83 
Bills, Edwin C.... 106 Middlemas, J. P... 55 
ent, Ws Coss. 80 Hennix, Chas. R.. 56 
Aronson, Harry ... 80 Coburn, E. W.... 87 
Newberger, Frank. 87 Maybaum, Maxwell 76 
Heymann, Louis... 87 Weisberger, David. 76 
ee | ore 76 Connelly, Harry J. 76 
eet TE: «6. kk ass 26 

—— 


COMMITTEE CHOSEN 





President of Cincinnati Wholesale Jewelers 
& Manufacturers Association Names 
Men to Serve During Current 
Year 

CincINNATI, O., Jan. 29.—A number of 
changes were made by William W. Oskamp, 
president of the Cincinnati Wholesale 
Jewelers’ and Manufacturers’ Association, in 
the selection of standing committees for the 
year. Oskamp decided to appoint five men 
on some of the committees instead of four 
members. As president he is to be assisted 
by Victor A. Gebhardt, of the Gebhardt 
Bros. Co., vice-president; Ed H. Croninger, 
secretary, and Edgar Noterman, treasurer. 
The committees for the year include: 

Manufacturers Committee—Victor Geb- 
hardt, chairman, Gebhardt Bros. Co.; Joseph 
Homan, vice-chairman, Homan Mfg. Co.; 
Louis Mecklenborg, Mecklenborg & Ger- 
hardt; Walter Herschede, Herschede Hall 
Clock Co.; William H. Schwarz, Cincinnati 
Gold & Silver Refining Co. 

Trouble Committee—Walter Mayer, chair- 
man, Wallenstein-Mayer Co.; Julian 
Schwab, vice-chairman, A. G. Schwab & 
Sons: Fred Gruen, Gruen Watch Co.; 
Robert Seifert, Albert & Seifert Co.; Mr. 
Frohman, Frohman & Co. 

Wholesale Committee—J. Harvey Phil- 
lipps, chairman, Richter & Phillipps Co.; 
Mose Schwab, vice-chairman, M. Schwab 
Jewelry Co.; Julius Hahn, Hahn-Jacobsen 
Co.; Harry Greenwold, Greenwold-Grift 
Co.; Hugo Lindenberg, Hugo Lindenberg 
& Co. 

Entertainment Committee—Clarence Loeb, 
chairman, L. Loeb & Sons; Arno Dorst, vice- 
chairman, the Dorst Co.; Eli Gutmann, L. 
Gutmann & Sons; Edgar Noterman, Jos. 
Noterman & Co.; Arthur Jacobs, D. Jacobs 
Sons Co. 

Membership Committee—Tony Thoma, 
chairman; Charles Becker, vice-chairman, 
Keystone Watch Case Co.; George Opie, 
Wadsworth Watch Case Co.; Arthur Henry, 
P. Henry & Son; Edward Lohmeyer, Den- 
nison Mfg. Co. 

Publicity Committee—Sig Strauss, chair- 
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man, Sig Strauss & Co.; O. S. Fuller, vice- 
chairman, E. & J. Swigert Co.; A. S., 
Workum, A. S. Workum Co.; Joe Posner, 
Star Watch Case Co.; A. R. Betts, Queen 
City Silver Co. 








PLATINUM LAW IN CONGRESS 





Representative Parker Introduces Measure 
in the House and Bill Is Sent to Inter- 
State Commerce Committee of 
Which He Is Chairman 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 26.—As_ noted 
editorially in the last issue of THE JeweL- 
ERS’ CirCuLar, the Platinum Bill agreed 
upon at various conferences in the jewelry 
trade, has been introduced into Congress, 
Representative James F. Parker, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the House, having introduced the measure 
in that body by request, Jan. 21. The bill 
has now been referred to the committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or- 
dered printed, and printed copies of the 
same were sent out last week, over 1,000 
copies going to the jewelry industry through 
its various organizations. 

The text of the measure introduced by 
Representative Parker is in all respects the 
same as the bill presented to Mr. Parker 
and to Senator J. S. Watson of Indiana 
(chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate) by the committee from 
the jewelry trade which went to Washington 
last week. It will be known for short as 
the National Platinum Marking Act of 1927 
or the Parker Bill. Technically, it is H. R. 
16545, and it is expected that a similar 
measure will be introduced in the upper 
house by Senator Watson at a very early 
date. 

No official announcements as to hearings 
on the bill have as yet been made. 








On Saturday, Jan. 22, Joseph B.. Bechtel 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, revived a_pre- 
war and long established custom of giving 
their employes and their wives a dinner. At 
this dinner the year’s business is usually 
discussed, the achievements revived and 
plans made for the year just begun. This 
time the dinner was served in the French 
Room of the Penn Athletic Club, and the 
club well maintained the high standard of 
service for which they gained a reputation 
very quickly. Those present were: Lloyd 
Williams, Albert Barth, Henry Geller, Earle 
S. Bechtel, Earle Gutekunst and Mrs. 
Gutekunst, Oscar Hardegg and Mrs. Hard- 
egg, William B. Fox and Mrs. Fox, David 
Gutekunst and Mrs. Gutekunst, Miss Tillie 
Wundohl, Miss Edith Thompson and Mrs. 
P. Gier Erickson and Mr. Erickson, also the 
following officers: F. C. Bechtel, secretary, 
and Mrs. Bechtel, J. C. Oberholtzer, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Oberholtzer, J. B. Bech- 
tel, president and treasurer, and Mrs. Bech- 
tel. After the dinner there were some re- 
marks, as to the conduct of the business, by 
the different ones present. The president 
also spoke, and at the conclusion of his re- 
marks presented some of those present with 
preferred stock in the corporation as has 
been the custom for many years. The bal- 
ance of the time was pleasantly spent in 
a social way. 
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LE ROY PRESENT ARRESTED 





Bankruptcy Hearing Interrupted When 
United States Marshall Appears to Serve 
Warrant on Charge of Con- 
cealing Assets 
Le Roy Present of the Le Roy Present 
Co., dealer in diamonds, 66 W. 47th St., 
New York, now. in bankruptcy, came down 
from a sanitarium in Connecticut last Mon- 
day and was being examined under Section 
21-A of the Bankruptcy Act, when the hear- 
ing came to a sudden and dramatic close 
after it was learned that a United States 
Marshal was waiting outside of Referee 
Stephenson’s office to serve a warrant on 
Present charging him with concealing as- 
sets. For over an hour Mr. Present had 
occupied the witness stand testifying as to 
the conduct of his business when Joseph 
H. Frier, attorney for the bankrupt, learned 
that the government agent was in the offing 
ready to place Present under arrest. Mr. 
Frier immediately ordered his client to refuse 
to continue answering questions on the 

ground that it might incriminate him. 

The hearing came to an abrupt close and 
shortly after 2 o’clock, Present was brought 
before United States Commissioner Cotter 
in the Federal Court, who fixed the de- 
fendant’s bail at $12,500. Upon furnishing 
a bond Mr. Present was released. 

The allegations contained in the complaint 
against Mr. Present were sworn to by 
Joseph P. MacFarland, an agent of the De- 
partment of Justice. He charges violation 
of Section 29-B of the Bankruptcy Act and 
also recites the fact that a petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against the Le Roy 
Present Co. on Dec. 23, 1926, and that Louis 
Jersawit was thereafter appointed receiver. 
Continuing the complaint alleges that from 
Oct. 1, 1926, and continuously thereafter and 
until this warrant was drawn Le Roy Pres- 
ent “did unlawfully, willfully and fraudu- 
lently conceal’ from the receiver in bank- 
ruptcy merchandise and property belonging 
to the estate of the Le Roy Present Co. 
amounting to an approximate value of 
$100,000, consisting of diamonds, etc. 

When Mr. Present was arraigned on the 
complaint, Assistant U. S. District Attorney 
Mintzer asked that bail of $25,000 be fixed, 
claiming that the government had informa- 
tion that the defendant intended to go to 
Canada. Mr. Frier denied the latter state- 
ment and requested that a minimum bond 
be fixed. He pointed out that Mr. Present 
was sick and under the constant care of a 
doctor and that he had come down from a 
Connecticut sanitarium voluntarily to tes- 
tify at the bankruptcy examinations. If his 
client intended to “skip,” as the assistant dis- 
trict attorney alleged, Mr. Frier pointed out 
his client would have hardly come to New 
York from Connecticut of his own free will 
and particularly in view of the fact that he 
was seriously ill. The attorney for the de- 
fendant also imformed the commissioner 
that a year ago Mr. Present owed creditors 
approximately $2,000,000 and that up until 
the time he was placed into bankruptcy had 
paid off all but about $500,000 of this debt. 
Edward S. Greenbaum of Greenbaum, Wolff 
& Ernst, counsel for the National Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, confirmed this fact and the 
court then fixed bail at $12,500. A hearing 
will be held on Feb. 14. ° 
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The examination under Section 21-A of 
the Bankruptcy Act was conducted before 
Referee Stephenson by William Jasie of 
Jasie & Solomon, representing the receiver. 
He was assisted in the questioning of Mr. 
Present by Edward S. Greenbaum. 

On the stand Mr. Present testified as to 
the payment of several notes to various 
jewelers and also explained the details of a 
number of transactions asked about by Mr. 
Jasie. He also told of visiting his father in 
Rochester last December and of a trip he 
took to Chicago. Mr. Present told the at- 
torneys that he went to Rochester for the 
purpose of asking his father for financial as- 
sistance, but when the latter told hom he 
did not care to take any more responsibilities 
he went on to Chicago. Mr. Present testified 
he intended to ask his father-in-law in Chi- 
cago and another relative for aid but after he 
left Rochester he didn’t bother. 

The witness was questioned at great 
length about his stay in Chicago and was 
also asked about several entries in one of 
his books. He testified that several of these 
entries in his sales book were placed there 
for certain reasons and not because he had 
made these sales. In fact, he stated, several 
sales and memorandum transactions entered 
in the book were not actually made. Some 
of these entries were made on the anticipa- 
tion that he would make these sales while 
others were entered, Present stated, for 
reasons of his own. 

It was while Mr. Present was explaining 
these entries that the hearing came to a 
sudden close. The next hearing before 
Referee Stephenson will be held today. 








GET GEMS WORTH $10,000 





Two Jewel Bandits Smash Window in 
Detroit Store and Escape in 
an Automobile 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 31.—Two jewel 
bandits fled with $10,000 in diamonds 
through crowded loop streets to-day, after 
hurling a brick through a window in the 
jewelry store of Hugh Connolly & Son, 
Griswold and States Sts. The loot included 
a $4,000 diamond bracelet, but the robbers in 
their haste to jump into their automobile 
dropped on the sidewalk two diamonds, one 
worth $600 and the other worth $400. 

A policeman was directing traffic at the 
corner where the robbery occurred and the 
sidewalks were crowded with pedestrians. 
Despite this the men got away before any 
one seemed to realize what had happened. 

Witnesses said one of the men hurled a 
brick wrapped in a newspaper through the 
window. The other grabbed the tray of 
gems then they both leaped into the car and 
escaped. 








A new provision of the latest regulations 
issued under the Argentine Merchandise 
Identification Act requires that all markings 
on any one article manufactured of metal 
must be of the same character. For example, 
if the trade mark is in relief, all other re- 
quired marks must also be in relief. The 
name of the principal city or producing 
center is now acceptable as showing the 
country of origin. The abbreviation U. S. A. 
is a satisfactory designation of origin in the 
United States. 
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DIAMOND SALESMAN ROBBED 





Representative of New York Firm Clubbed 
and Gems Valued at $90,000 
Taken by Bandits 


LoulISsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 29.—Sam Newman, 41, 
diamond salesman for Gunzburger & Gluck, 
diamond importers of New York, was held 
up by two bandits, smacked with the butt of 
a gun and relieved of approximately $90,000 
of diamonds, on 6th St., between Main and 
Market Sts., shortly before 1 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon, the robbery being staged at 
the mouth of an alley, while a roadster, with 
motor running, was blocking a street car, 
while waiting for the two men. The ban- 
dits jumped into the car, which ran a few 
blocks, where the trio transferred to a road- 
ster and sped away. 

Newman stated that he had left the Brown 
Hotel at 10 o’clock in the morning, gone to 
the Dixie Jewelry Co., on Market St., near 
5th St., spent some time there, and had 
started to the Gleeson Jewelry Co., at 6th 
and Main Sts., when knocked down. He had 
two cases of diamonds, one containing 41 
paper packets, and the other 31 packets of 
gems. He was knocked down by one man, 
while the other searched him. He needed 
medical treatment. It was reported that 
the loss was fully covered by insurance. 

Last March in almost the identical way 
Herman Hamburger, former partner in 
Kionka & Hamberger, New York, was 
knocked down, and robbed of about $100,000 
in diamonds, just after he had left the Dixie 
Jewelry Co., at 428 W. Market St. The 
police rather dropped that case, being unable 
to do anything with it. It was reported that 
that loss was also insured. Newman was in 
Louisville last March, and talked to Ham- 
burger in the Dixie store just before the 
latter was robbed. 

More than a score of people saw the hold- 
up yesterday, others saw the bandits change 
cars. The hold-up was staged a block from 
police headquarters, which shows the daring 
of the criminals. A number of suspects 
have been viewed by both Newman and the 
street car motorman, C. F. Adams, who 
couldn’t identify them. 

Mr. Newman stated that as he was walk- 
ing along two men came up to him with 
drawn pistols and said: “Give us those dia- 
monds.” Without looking in his other 
pockets they reached into his clothing and 
pulled the packages from an inside coat 
pocket, and an outside coat pocket, under 
his overcoat. They hit him on the head and 
left at once. Newman fell heavily to the 
sidewalk, stunned by the blow. 





At the office of Gunzburger & Gluck, 20 
W. 47th St., New York, a JEweLers’ Cir- 
CULAR reporter was informed that no further 
information other than that published above 
had been received from Louisville. It was 
also stated that the loss probably would 
amount to about $90,000, or slightly less. 
This is covered by insurance. 

Mr. Newman was making his regular trip 
to the trade in that part of the country. He 
makes this trip frequently, and it is be- 
lieved that he was undoubtedly “spotted” 
by his assailants and then trailed until an 
opportunity of holding him up presented 
itself. 
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Annual Meeting of Manufacturing Jewelers Board of Trade 











Reports Submitted and Directors Elected at Gathering Held in 
Providence, R. I. 














Provipence, R. I., Jan. 29.—Declaring 
that the credit situation in the jewelry trade 
of the country is fundamentally sound and 
that reckless credit granting which has char- 
yterized some periods in the past has been 
eliminated to a great extent, Horace M. 
Peck, secretary of the Manufacturing 
Jewelers Board of Trade, presented an in- 
teresting and instructive report of the 
Board’s activity during the past year, at the 
annual meeting of the corporation held in 
the rooms of the association in Turks Head 
building, this city, yesterday afternoon. 

The meeting was presided over by Presi- 
dent Howard C. Baker, the principal busi- 
ness consisting of the presentation of re- 
ports and the election of eight directors to 
serve for a term of three years. The direct- 
ors will meet within 10 days for organiza- 
tion, at which time president, secretary and 


other officers will be elected. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BAKER 

In his annual address President Baker 
said: 
Gentlemen: 

The Manufacturing Jewelers Board of Trade has 
again had another year of progress. Always trying 
to enlarge and improve its activities along credit 
lines, it has been found advantageous to our mem- 
bers to hardle the liquidation of concerns discon- 
tinuing busivess. 

That work has now increased to such an 
extent that it is now handled as a department which 
specializes in this type of werk. This department 
is in a position to make appraisals on a jeweler’s 
equipment and merchandise; 

to arrange with jewelers discontinuing business 

to take over their merchandise and sell it for 
them; 

to take ever their accounts and notes receivable 

and collect for them, and 

the book-keeping department is now organized so 

that it can keep the books of account of con- 
cerns in liquidation until the business is finally 


closed up. 
Past results have demonstrated that by special- 
izing and concentrating under one roof, thus 


eliminating the over-head expenses which so often 
continue while a business is in the process of 
liquidation, that we are able to handle these affairs 
at a lower expense then by any other known method. 

We take justifiable pride in this big forward 
- step which we have taken, feeling that we are per- 
forming a helpful and economic function for the 
entire trade. 

Our experiences during the past year strengthen 
the belief that our method of handling the adjust- 
ment of affairs cf jewelers in financial difficulties 
threughent the country by appointing committees— 
whose members themselves are creditors directly 
interested—has assured to all the crediters a quick, 
fair and convenient method by which accounts of 
this character may be cleared vp. 

I want to take this opportunity of thanking the 
officers, directors and committees who have con- 
tributed to this progress, and our secretary and 
treasurer, under whose able, competent and ex- 
perienced management this has been accomplished. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY HORACE M. PECK 

The report of Secretary Peck reviewed 
the work of the past year giving an interest- 
ing comparison of the figures of failures and 
finances involved during 1925 and 1926. He 
said: 

The pretection of our members in particular, and 
the jewelry industry in general, in matters relating 
to credits is the special and orly function of your 


Board of Trade. ‘The credit situaticn in cur trade 
is fundamentally scund and the extremely reckless 


credit granting of former years has been eliminated 
te a large extent. 

L leek into the tuture with the confident kelief 
that credit conditions wi!] continue te improve and 
that the industry as a whole will telerate cnly safe 
and sane credit methods. 

Since our Jast annual mecting we have used our 
best efforts to impreve the service and give to our 
members the best obtzinahie iu credit reports, col- 
lectien service and failure adjustments. Our records 
indicate that the business we have handled the past 
years compares faverably with that of 1925, and we 
have been successful in keeping cur expenses within 
our income as wiil he evidence hy the treasurer’s 
1erort. 

A review of the operations of our several depart- 
partments is most interesting. 


REPORTING DEPARTMENT 


The reporting department, under the management 
of Mr. Harold Bentley, has handled a considerable 
volume of work as shown by the following figures: 


1925 1926 
Inquiries received ..,....... 27,958 27,999 
EPDONS WITTER 205405800555 22,559 21,882 
ee 98,363 99,418 
Statements requested ........ 22,573 29,015 
Statements received ......... 5,064 5,257 
Daily average inquiries received 93 94 
Daily average reports issued. 328 331 


REFERENCE BOOK 


The Reference Book, which contains approxi- 
mately 34,000 names of jewelers, department stores, 
wholesale notion dealers, etc., has been carefully re- 
vised. We strongly urge members to equip every 
traveling salesman with a pocket or sectional edition 
of this book. These books are used in the adver- 
tising departments of many of the members for cir- 
cular letters and catalogues, and I am informed 
that the percentage of returns, because of persons 
out of business, is extremely small. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the management of Miss 
M. I. Andrews, has had a very successful year. 
It has been cur endeavor to give each member 
promm reports on his claims, and the percentage 
of collecticns handled without cost to members has 
been most satisfactory. 





1925 1926 
Number of collection claims 
NR ree 10,417 10,038 
Number of failure claims 
INAS ioc iene ad 516 wes e awn 2,868 2,214 
Ra eee 13,285 12,252 
Amount of collection claims 
SS TS ere er $1,059,902 $996,753 
Amount of failure claims 
SE iocvissa se Kese see 824,791 814,831 


$1,811,584 


$1,884,693 
During 1926 we reported a total of eight hundred 
and seventeen (817) business embarrassments. 
These include not only jewelers and others listed 
in our reference book, but gift shops, opticians 
and others who have jewelry creditors. The fol- 
lowing schedule indicates how these embarrassments 
are classified: 


eS ee ene er err rte 428 
EET ROIIIEED io g.5.e's 50 osc sne5 sso sein ssc 31 
Manufacturing jewelers ...............008- 31 
Wholesalers of watches........-..se.ssece0- 9 
SUMERMERNMNOETR® 56.5524 wscsenssvsdussess ss 15 
PDATAENE “BEOTES ana cae ces cece seceesseess 11 
Wholeselers Of MNOUONS........0.ccccesescccse 6 
Jewelers’ tools and materials............... 3 
DEES SG noch abaca sess euiawss en skeen 269 


BUYERS’ SERVICE 

We have reported the arrival of jewelry buyers 

at Providence hotels, issuing notices of such ar- 

rivals to all interested members. The following 

figures will show the number of arrivals reported 

in 1926 as compared with the previous year: 
1925 
408 


1926 


Arrivals reported .......-2+eeeeees 370 
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ADJUSTMENTS AND BANKRUPTCY 


Our method of handling adjustments seems to 
appeal to the average credit man as it is simple 
inexpensive and efficient. In the event that ‘ 
debtor cares to bring his affairs to our association 
it is the duty of our president to immediately ap 
point a committee of interested creditors who make 
an investigation and report. In several instances 
we have taken over the affairs of debtors under 
trust agreements and the trustee has either oper. 
ated the business or liquidated under the control 
and advice of the committee. 

It is our policy to never drop an adjustment 
matter until we have paid the final dividend. This 
method is most satisfactory to the credit depart. 
ments of our members as it obviates throwing the 
Fandling of the matter back to them after we haye 
undertaken to make the adjustment. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


This committee, under the leadership of Samuel 
B. Levy, has held numerous conferences and has 
worked in close co-oferation with our field repre. 
sentative, Frank Kelley. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership January 1, 1926................ 468 
Regular members admitted............... 49 
Associate members admitted............. 29 
Applications pending ..........sssccessec 3. 81 
. ; ’ 549 
Number of resignations accepted......... 54 
Number failed and out of business....... 27 
PMUMVEL SUBPONME ok 0 hiiccdedenckecewsc 1 

Total membership January 1, 1927...... 467 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OFFICES 

We keep complete records of our credit reports 
in New York city and Chicago, and members in- 
furm us that they are receiving excellent service 
from these two branch offices. 

In conclusion permit me to acknowledge my ap- 
preciaticn for the splendid support and co-cperation 
given me by the directors, officers and committees. 

Eight directors to serve for a term of 
three years were elected as follows: 

Providence—Alfred K. Potter, of The 
Gorham Co.; Frederick D. Carr, of Ostby 
& Barton Co.; Ellis W. MacAllister, of 
Irons & Russell Co.; Frederick A. Ballou, 
Jr., of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc.; Archibald 
Silverman, of Silverman Bros. 

Attleboro—Gustave W. Strandberg, of 
Sykes & Strandberg; George L. Shepard- 
son, of C. A. Marsh & Co. 

North Attleboro—Allan A. Gordon, of 
Paye & Baker Mfg. Co. 

Charles A. Mealy, of The Hadley Co., 
Providence, was elected a director to serve 
for a term of two years to fill a vacancy. 

The new Board of Directors for 1927 is 


-as follows: 


Providence—Alfred K. Potter, of The 
Gorham Co.; Frederick D.- Carr, of Ostby 
& Barton Co.; Henry G. Thresher, of Waite, 
Thresher Co.; Howard C. Baker, of Baker- 
Manchester Mfg. Co.; Morgan W. Rogers. 
of Parks Bros. & Rogers, Inc.; Ellis W. 
MacAllister, of Irons & Russell Co; James 
O. Otis, of Harvey & Otis; Samuel: B. Levy, 
of V. E. Black Co.; Eugene T. Abbott, of 
Potter & Buffinton Co.; Frederick A. Bal- 
lou, Jr., of B. A. Ballou & Co., Inc.; Ralph 
K. Stone, of Chapin-Hollister-Stone Co.; T. 
Dawson Brown, of Wolcott Mfg. Co.: 
Edgar M. Docherty, of William C. Greene 
Co.; Archibald Silverman, of Silverman 
Brothers; Charles A. Mealy, of The Hadley 
Co. 

Attleboro—Joseph Finberg, of Finberg 
Mfg. Co.; Gustave W. Strandberg, of Sykes 
& Strandberg; George L. Shepardson, of 
C. A. Marsh & Co.; Lawrence E. Baer, 0! 
Baer & Wilde Co. ; 

North Attleboro—Louis E. Freeman, of 
L. E. Freeman Co.; Wallace D. Kenyon, 
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of Webster Co.; Allan A. Gordon, of Paye 
& Baker Mfg. Co. 

Newark—Thomas Allsopp, of Allsopp & 
Allsopp. 

New York City—George E. Fahys, Jr., 
of Alvin Silver Co. 








DEATH OF OLIVER C. ZINN 





Prominent Jeweler and Respected Citizen 
of Hastings, Nebr., Closes 
Earthly Chapter 


Hastincs, Nebr., Jan. 26—Oliver C. 
Zinn, one of the prominent and most highly 
respected business men of Hastings, passed 
away at the family home at 515 N. Denver 
Ave. at 4 o'clock last Friday morning, 
Jan. 14. 

Mr. Zinn had been engaged in the jewelry 
business in this city for more than 38 years, 








THE LATE OLIVER C. ZINN 


celebrating the 38th anniversary last Fall. 
Most of this time the business was conducted 
in his own building, at 611 W. 2nd St, 
under the style of O. C. Zinn & Co. 

Oliver C. Zinn was born at Gladesville, 
W. Va., May 31, 1857. He grew to man- 
hood in his native State, learning his trade, 
that of a jeweler, there and later went to 
Ohio, where he stayed until the early 80’s, 
and then moved to Iowa. He was married 
in Iowa on Nov. 25, 1886, to Miss Nellie I. 
McLyman. Mr. and Mrs. Zinn came to Ne- 
braska in the latter 80’s and for a time were 
stationed at Omaha and Wymore, coming 
to Hastings in 1889 and remaining here since 
that time. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Nellie 
Zinn; one son, Fred Zinn, who has been en- 
gaged with his father in the conduct of the 
business and will continue in that work; two 
brothers living in West Virginia, and one 
nephew, B. L. Zinn, living in’ Denver. 

Mr. Zinn was active in the business, of- 
ficial and social life of the city during all 
his residence here, and few men leave a 
more useful and honorable record than did 
the departed. For 20 years he was a member 
of the city council, being president of that 
body a part of the time and a valuable of- 
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ficial at all times. He was a man of but 
few words but was a quick thinker and an 
able counselor. ; 

Mr. Zinn was an active member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rotary Club. 
Each of these organizations unanimously 
adopted resolutions of respect for the de- 
parted member and as expressions of sym- 
pathy for the bereaved family. 

The funeral was held from the home 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16 at 3 o’clock and 
was largely attended. The city council at- 
tended in a body and many members of the 
Rotary Club were present to pay the last 
tribute of respect. A brief but impressive 
service was conducted by Rev. G. E. Newell. 








A Strange Letter 





From time to time THE JEWELERS’ CIRCU- 
LER has published some strange letters re- 
ceived by jewelers from their customers. 
Millard F. Davis, well-known jeweler of 831 
Market street, Wilmington, Del., has sent 
on one that he considers well worthy of being 
entered in this competition, at least among 
those from people who have suddenly had 
their conscience awakened, and wished to 
make restitution. 

The letter which came from Harrington, 
Del., Jan. 12, reads as follows: 


“Millard F Davis sir i purchased a Pair 
of glasses of you a few years ago after 
useing them a while i broke one of the 
lens in them i sent them back to you for a 
new lens and sent $2 dls to pay But you 
charged 2.50 and i thought that was to 
mutch so i didn’t send it to you But i have 
decided to send the 50 cts and a few cents 
extra to pay Postage that you spent 
writeing me about it i have always intended 
to Pay it but wanted to hold you of a 
while whitch was wrong in me so i am 
going to ask you to forgive me as i believe 
we have got to keep rght with our fellow 
man if we ever get to heaven and that is 
one place that i surely want to go may the 
lord Bless you i hope that i will meet you 
there resp yours.” 








New Fashion in Silverware Containers 


To plan a suitable setting for silverware 
is becoming one of the primary interests for 
those in the manufacture of this product. 
Chests, trays and console tables vie with 
one another in the attraction they hold for 
the public. Some containers do stand out in 
all this competitive array, and it is interest- 
ing to note the reason for the exceptional 
appeal and the origin of the design and title. 

One of the leading manufacturers of super- 
plate silver (the Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Co. in Bridgeport, Conn.), has created two 
new containers which are most pleasing in 
the strength of material and proportions, and 
most interesting in the congruence of their 
titles and appearances. 

One chest is called the “Park Lane”— 
a name derived from the hotel in New 
York, which is a masterpiece in refined 
decoration. This hotel’s interior is in 
character with the most modern kind of 
decoration and the mellow, colorful effects of 
an old Italian interior. The wainscoted 
walls and coffered ceiling of antique gold 
and polychrome and tall columns convey an 
impression of dignity and quiet richness. 
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Almost unconsciously, one applies this 
description to the chest of this name, which 
has a finish of gold and blue polychrome, 
and is decorated merely with a raised 
medallion in the center and a little scroll on 
each corner. The combination of the ad- 
mirable atmosphere the chest creates and 
the recognition of its fine construction, 
assures this a leading place in the public 
appreciation. 

The same firm holds attention further by 
announcing the launching of a second chest, 
designed to accommodate more pieces than 
the Park Lane, which holds 34 pieces. Both 
containers are made for the service for eight 
which has become so popular. 








Unique and Attractive Window 





During Christmas week, (Monday, Dec. 
27 to Monday, Jan. 3,) large crowds along 
Fifth Ave., New York, stopped each day 
to look at an unusual window at the corner 
of 47th St. This was the corner window 
of the Gorham Co., which contained two 
books, two candles and some bells. But the 





AN UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS WINDOW 


effect was the striking, and is one that might 
be duplicated by jewelers who are looking 
for suggestions for windows of a character 
out of the ordinary. A reduced illustration 
of the pieces in the window appears here- 
with, 

The candle on the left was burned during 
the week up until New Year’s Day and the 
candle on the right was lighted for the New 
Year as the old one had burned down com- 
pletely. The pages in the book were opened 
each day and the illuminated hand lettering 
in large type and easily read by the passer- 
by, carried a sentiment expressing the beauty 
and quality of a silver gift from this house. 
The background of the window was of blue 
velvet and the bells were of brass, suspended 
by a gold cord. 

The books, of course, were produced with 
an antique effect, one representing the year 
1926 and the other, 1927, the second on 
being opened to Jan. 1. 
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Where Good Taste Expresses Itself Elegantly 


| geome is awakening to the charm and beauty of her 
Colonial past. In ever-increasing numbers we find modern 
homes being built and furnished with a view to reproducing the 
gracious charm of Colonial days and ways. 


To meet this trend in taste, the Adam Style in “Treasure” 
Solid Silver was designed. It is especially effective in those din- 
ing rooms furnished in the late Colonial and Georgian Styles, be- 
ing in complete harmony with that more decorative and refined 
phase of our Colonial era, in which we find the furniture of Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Adam predominant. 


Rich and aristocratic, yet delicate and graceful, the style 
evolved by the Brothers Adam as wrought in “Treasure” Silver, 
is admirably fitted to modern fine homes where good taste ex- 
presses itself elegantly in things that endure. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


~F- Silversmiths ~ Creators of Distinctive Tableware — matpyfium 


GREENFIELD“ MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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ee OR many years, 
Our Puy eighth F Tue Jowmans’ 
Anniversary 


CiRCULAR has _ pub- 
lished but one special number, in the year, 
this being the issue in _ celebration 
of our anniversary, and the current 
number is to mark the 58th anniversary of 
the founding of the first journals in the 
jewelery trade, which formed the roots of 
Tue JEWELERS’ CircuLAR of today. For the 
American Horological Journal, our oldest 
root was founded in 1869 and some years 
later was merged with THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR, the first issue of which appeared in 
February, 1870. The celebration of our an- 
niversary for years has been in February, 
because of the birth of THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR in that month. Two other important 
magazines of the trade, which formed the 
other roots of this Journal were The Jew- 
elers’ Weekly (founded in 1885) and The 
Jewelers’ Review (founded in 1887) while 
minor roots of the same tree were to be 
found in the other smaller papers that have 
been absorbed from time to time, such as, 
the Watchmaker & Jeweler (founded 1869), 
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the Jeweler (founded in 1872) and 
the American Watchmakers, Jewelers & 
Silversmiths Journal (also founded in the 
same year.) Today they are all represented 
by one great publication THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR, 

There is no resemblance in size, appear- 
ance or importance between the copies of 
the American Horological Journal and THE 
JEWELERS’ CrrcuLAR published in 1869 and 
1870, and the magazine as it appears today, 
but there is much in common in the under- 
lying principles that dictated the policies then 
and now, and the proportionate service given 
to the industry, because the very ideals and 
principles that brought this journal into 
being 57 years ago (ideals which looked to 
the betterment of the industry and a service 
to it would be founded on strong and inde- 
pendent lines) have been consistently fol- 
lowed and dominate the policy of the man- 
agement today. 

The gradual growth of the journal for 
nearly three score years, not only in circula- 
tion and advertising, but in influence, has 
been due to the whole-hearted co-operation 
received from friends in the jewelry trade 
throughout the country. The fact that we 
have among our subscribers two and some- 
times three generations of the same family 
of jewelers as well as jewelers who have 
read the paper continuously for a half cen- 
tury or more are matters of which we are 
justly proud, and we are equally proud of 
the personal and close connection that has 
existed between so many of our subscribers 
and the paper from the beginning. It is 
the sincere wish of the management that this 
personal relation will exist as long as there 
is a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR and it is our sin- 
cere hope that through proper service 
to the industry, we will continue in 
the future to deserve that whole-hearted 
support of subscribers and advertisers that 
has been so generously extended to us in 
the past. 





S every retail 

jeweler knows, his 
relation to his cus- 
tomers differs from 
that of most other merchants, because he not 
only sells merchandise but he sells them a 
service as well. The ordinary customer ex- 
pects what he gets from the jeweler to last 
and expects the jeweler to make good if 
it does not last. So general has been the 
service given by this industry in the past 
that people accept gratuitously and, as a 
matter of course, a service from the jeweler 
which they would never think of asking 
from any other merchant; and this service 
takes many forms from advice, aid and sug- 
gestions, the regulation of clocks and 
watches, the polishing of jewelry and the 
cleaning of gems, to the actual repairing of 
articles that are worn out. This service is 
part of the jewelry business and if prop- 
erly conducted gives the retail jeweler a hold 
on customers as headquarters for articles in 
the way of gems, precious metals and time- 
keeping instruments. Few, if any, of us want 
to change this condition in the main, but one 
thing the jeweler must see, and that is, that 
the service is not overdone and that this ele- 
ment of service is not developed to too great 


(Continued on page 263) 


When Service to 
Customers Ceases 
to Be a Virtue 
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| Anniversary 


Over Three Score Years on Maiden 
Lane is a record of which we feel justly 
proud. 


The success we have attained is largely 
due to the hearty co-operation and loyalty 
of our customers and co-workers. 


We shall at all times strive to maintain | 
this confidence, and to merit your con- : 
tinued patronage. 


Our advertisements have appeared in every issue 
of “The Jewelers’ Circular” for over 50 years 


CROSS & BEGUELIN | | 
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P. Morse, of Morse Bros., 11 John St., 
left last week on his annual trip to Miami. 

M. D. Arnow, manufacturing jeweler, has 
removed his business from 16'W. 46th St., 
to 15 W. 47th St. 

Bernstein & Jose, manufacturers of 
platinum jewelry, have moved their factory 
and office to 40 W. 48th St. 

The Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesmen’s 
Association will hold its annual banquet at 
the Hotel Astor, on Feb. 10. 

The De Natale Jewelry Co. is now in new 
quarters on the first floor at 65 Nassau St., 
having moved recently from 82 Nassau St. 

The Clover Silver Co., 1 W. 34th St., has 
moved into larger quarters at the same ad- 
dress, and is now in a better position to 
handle its business. 

B. B. Guth, representing the Hercules 
Chain Co., Long Island City, has returned 
from a successful four weeks’ trip in the 
interest of his firm. 

The newly elected officers of the New York 
Jewelers Benevolent Association will be in- 
stalled at ceremonies to be held tonight 
(Wednesday) at Savigny Hall. 

Max Klass, of M. Klass, importer of 
watches, 16 W. 36th St., was a passenger 
on the Majestic last Friday going abroad 
to visit the Swiss watch markets. 


The Benrus Watch Co. has removed its 
executive offices to 62 W. 47th St., where the 
concern has larger quarters and more modern 
facilities to accommodate customers. 

At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade held on Tuesday of last week, Fred 


C. Backus was re-elected secretary of the 
Board. 
John W. Sherwood, of the Solidarity 


Watch Case Co., 15 Maiden Lane, went to 
Chicago last week where he attended the 
annual banquet of the Chicago Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. 

Louis B. Masin, it was announced last 
week, has rejoined the firm of Murry Masin, 
dealer in American and Swiss watches, 65 
Nassau St., and will soon be ready to call 
on the trade. 

Frederick Meyer, of L. S. Meyer & Bro., 
manufacturers and importers of gold and 
gold filled jewelry, 25 Maiden Lane, accom- 
panied by his wife, is touring the West 
Indies on their Winter vacation. 

It was announced yesterday (Tuesday) 
that Abraham Schliff, formerly of the firm 
of Schliff Bros., which has been dissolved, 
is now continuing his business under the name 
of A. Schliff & Son, at 68 Nassau St. 

Felix Deman, of the Deman Chain Mfg. 
Co., and the D. & B. Mfg. Co., of 1 W. 
47th St., is sailing for Europe on the Paris 
on Saturday of this week to visit the Leipzig 
Fair and other jewelry centers in search of 
novelties for his firm. 
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L. Hand, 


jewelry auctioneer, 14 


James 
Maiden Lane, has closed out the stores of 


F. B. Theadston, Brownsville, Pa., O. J. 
Fuchs of Chillicothe, O., and The Cross Co., 
Chester, Pa., all old established concerns 
retiring from business. 

George W. Korper, importer of pearls and 
precious stones, 527 Fifth Ave., sailed for 
Europe last Friday on the Majestic. Mr. 
Korper has gone abroad to visit the Paris 
and London markets where he will make 
purchases for his concern. 


George Epstein and R. S. Higley are now 
affiliated as salesmen with the Ilgen & Wake- 
field Co., Inc., wholesale dealers in gold 
and gold filled jewelry and novelties, 14 
Maiden Lane. They will leave in the near 
future for their respective territories. 

Henry Miller, of Miller & Veit, Inc., im- 
porters and cutters of diamonds, 48 W. 48th 
St., returned from a European purchasing 
trip last Friday on the Aquitania. While 
abroad, Mr. Miller visited the diamond mar- 
kets of Antwerp, Amsterdam and Paris. 

Lassner & Bamberger, who for over 
seven years have been located on Maiden 
Lane, have taken quarters at 10 W. 47th 
St., where they will occupy more than 
double the space they had downtown. This 
concern will move to the new location on or 
about April 2. 

An interesting lecture on jade was given 
last Thursday at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
in this city by Tien Lai Huang, Chinese 
Commissioner of Economic and Social Re- 
search in Europe and America. The Chinese 
Commissioner traced the origin of jade, its 
tradition and uses. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce reports that a firm in Hull, Eng- 
land, is in the market for time recorders. 
Further information will be given to those 
interested by the Bureau at Washington, 
D. C., or any of its branches if reference 
is made to File No. 23773. 

Louis Freund of Henry Freund & Bro., 
20 W. 47th St., is returning from Europe, 
to-day (Wednesday) on the Paris. Mr. 
Freund has been abroad since last December, 
visiting the Swiss watch markets where he 
made purchases for his concern which are to 
be shown to the trade later. 

David J. Kroll has severed his connections 
with Benjamin F, Levy, Inc., after being 
connected with the concern for 10 years. 
Mr. Kroll is now associated with Max S. 
Greenwald, Inc., 48 W. 48th St., where he 
will take complete charge and will continue to 
call upon the trade in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

The Jewelers Square Club, will hold its 
regular monthly meeting at Schwartz’s Dey 
St. restaurant on Monday night Feb. 7. Joe 
Silverberg, chairman of the Social Welfare 
Committee, has arranged to put on a snceial 
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show that will eclipse all of those formerly 
held. This will be the first meeting under 
the new 1927 administration. 

Miss Madeline L. Robbins, daughter of 
Meyer L. Robbins, of Untermeyer-Robbins 
& Co., manufacturers of rings, 20 W. 47th 
St., was married last Thursday evening, to 
Archie H. Samuels. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Dr. Mantes, at the Am- 
bassador Hotel where a reception followed. 
At midnight on Friday the happy couple 
sailed on the Majestic for a European trip. 

Joseph D. Little, manager of the Sterling 
Silver Galleries of the International Silver 
Co., left last Monday for his annual trip 
through the south. Mr. Little who started 
in Virginia is working down through the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas and will re- 
turn by way of Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Ohio. He has with him his lantern slides 
showing the history of silver. Mr. Little 
has several lectures, he stated, but the one 
which creates the most interest is the one 
entitled “The History and Romance of Sil- 
ver”. He will deliver this lecture in a num- 
ber of the cities he visits on his southern 
trip. While traveling through the south, he 
will also make a general survey of the trade 
and will observe business conditions in the 
various States. 

Henry Fieger, who was arrested recently on 
suspicion of having been connected with the 
disappearance of a wallet containing $38,000 
worth of diamonds belonging to Louis Stein- 
berg, 76 Bowery, was exonerated of this 
charge and discharged last Wednesday by 
Magistrate Gottlieb in the First District 
Magistrates Court. According to the police, 
Fieger was arrested on a statement said to 
have been made by his wife. The jeweler 
appeared in court and was unable to identify 
the prisoner as the man who had robbed him. 
After being discharged, Fieger was re-ar- 
rested and arraigned before Magistrate Wil- 
liam A. Farrell in the Yorkville Court on a 
charge made by a woman who claims that 
in August, 1925, she gave Fieger $1,275 with 
which to employ counsel for her husband who 
was then in jail in Connecticut. In her com- 
plaint, she charged that Fieger had not car- 
ried out her instructions. Magistrate Farrell 
held the prisoner in $1,200 bail for a further 
hearing. Mrs. Fieger who made the original 
complaint against her husband was also ar- 
rested on a charge of bigamy. It was later 
discovered that Mrs. Fieger was innocent of 
this charge and was thereupon discharged. 

The creditors of Ernest Loeb, jeweler at 
2539 Broadway, held a meeting last Thurs- 
day at the rooms of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade in this city, at which time 
a committee was appointed to investigate 
the affairs of the jeweler. The committee 


(Continued on page 261) 
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consists of Samuel Koshers, J. Blauweiss, 
Elias Rees and I. Kivowitz. Steinberg & 
Rosen have been retained as counsel for the 
committee. The jeweler, it is said, owes 
$15,000, while his assets amount to about 
$5,000. 

A robber, flourishing a toy pistol, failed 
last Monday evening in his attempt to hold 
up and rob the jewelry store of Gustav 
Mahler, 702 Columbus Ave., but inflicted 
wounds on the jeweler’s skull which made it 
necessary for him to be sent to the Knicker- 
bocker Hospital for treatment. The thug, a 
youthful, well-dressed person, asked to be 
shown some watches at about 5 p. m., and 
at once pointed a cigarette case fashioned 
like a revolver at Mr. Mahler, age 67. The 
latter, recognizing the harmlessness of the 
weapon, grappled with him. The youth 
broke away, struck Mr. Mahler heavily on 
the head with the cigarette case, and fled. 











Sidney T. Holt, a jeweler of 785 Broad 
St., has been finding “ducks as thick as mos- 


quitoes” on his duck-shooting trip to North 
Carolina, he wrote last week. He has been 
away from Newark about 10 days and is ex- 
pected back this week. 

Frederick A. Collins, a magazine writer, 
who will sail from New York Feb. 14, to 
visit the Leipsic fair, will visit the diamonds 
markets abroad for the National Jewelers 
Publicity Association. John Drake, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, has com- 
missioned him to obtain information as to 
new cutting of diamonds, jewelry designs 
and style features. 











Henry Hausmann, of Hausmann, Inc., 
returned on Jan. 29, having been in New 
York and the east on a business and pleas- 
ure trip. 

A report that a larger number of diamonds 
had been stolen from the jewelry store at 
606 S. Rampart St. some time early Tues- 
day morning, Jan. 25, brought the police to 
the address in a hurry. It was found that 
a window had been smashed and a number 
of gems stolen, all of which were valued 
at $150, according to Henry Cohen, proprie- 
tor, whose home is at 1414 St. Charles Ave. 

The traveling representatives of L. 
Krower & Son have started out on their 
Spring trips. A. L. Judis, of the same con- 
cern, returned to the city after an extensive 
trip, but will again call on the trade within 
the next 10 or 15 days. A. J. Krower, presi- 
dent and general manager, accompanied by 
Wilson Williams, have just returned from 
a motor trip through Florida, after a period 
of 15 days. This trip was immensely en- 
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joyed by both, and they found conditions 
not altogether satisfactory, but at the same 
time they are readjusting themselves rapidly 
and no doubt will be normal before the close 


of the year. 











Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Allen left the past 


week for several months sojourn in 
Florida. 

The Attleboro Trust Co. has been ap- 
pointed administrator of the estate of the 
late William H. Saart. 

Joseph Rioux, of the Bliss Bros. Co., has 
the sympathy of the entire trade in the 
serious illness of his wife. 

Charles H. Eddy is confined to his home 
as the result of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident in Taunton last Sunday. 

The single men of the Leach & Garner 
Co. defeated the married men three straight 
strings in a bowling contest on the Elite 
alleys the other evening. 

Charles K. Gage, local representative of 
the George L. Claflin Co., attended the sec- 
tional sales meeting of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., at Boston last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Cummings left 
Wednesday for New York to sail on the 
steamship Mongolia for San Francisco and 
will then tour California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Among the beneficiaries of the income tax 
refunds that the Federal government will 
make as soon as Congress passes the 
deficiency bill is the Union Plate & Wire 
Co., of this city, $620.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eben F. Wilde left Sunday 
for New York to sail Monday on the steam- 
ship Chicopee for Jacksonville, Fla. After 
a short visit there they will motor through 
the south for a two months tour. _ 

In an exciting game on the Elite alleys 
the other evening the bowling team from 
the office help of the L. G. Balfour Co., de- 
feated the stamping and press department 
team by capturing two of the three strings. 

The will of the late James E. Blake of 
this city was filed last Friday at the office 
of the registry of probate in Taunton. It is 
very short and contains but one bequest, all 
of the property possessed by the deceased at 
the time of his death both real and personal 
being bequeathed to his widow, Mrs. Ella 
J. Blake. In thus disposing of his property 
the testator says that he is not unmindful of 
his son, Harold. 

George E. Kissick, of the H. W. K. Co., 
of this city, and Mrs. Annie (Rhodes) 
Dixon of Providence, were married Satur- 
day morning in the apartments of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eben F. Wilde in the Bates block, the 
bride being a sister of Mrs. Wilde. The 
bridegroom was attended by James Wigg- 
more, Jr., as best man. Following the cere- 
mony, an informal reception was held by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kissick in their new home, 
after which they left for a wedding trip. 

Retail jewelers throughout the Attleboros, 
as well as in other sections of the State are 
much interested in the bill that has been 
filed in the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
would make it lawful’ for jewelers to sell 
watches and jewelry left for repair provided 
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that payment has not been made within a 
year. The bill provides that the owner must 
be notified in writing 30 days before the sale 
takes place. At a hearing a few days ago 
one retailer informed the committee before 
whom the hearing was held that he has had 
97 watches on his board for over a year and 
is still holding them. 











Mr. and Mrs. Phelias Dyon left last week 
for Florida for the rest of the Winter. 

Donald LeStage has been confined to his 
home the past week by illness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Fisher have returned 
from Sugar Hill, N. H., where they enjoyed 
the Winter sports. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sekowski left the 
past week for Florida where they will stay 
the rest of the Winter. 

Edson Franklin, of E. I. Franklin Co., is 
calling upon the firm’s trade through the 
middle west. 

W. G. Wemmell spent the past week in 
New York and vicinity in the interests of 
the Webster Co. 

The Evans Case Co. is preparing to install 
an enameling plant in its factory on East 
St., the new department being in charge of 
Edward Brown. 

A package of goods consigned to George 
H. Fuller & Sons Co., at Pawtucket, from a 
local jewelry manufacturer was lost in 
transit from the motor truck between here 
and its destination, last Tuesday morning. 

J. Frank Mason, president of the Mason 
Box Co., of this town, talked with President 
C. Alex Young, of the London, Eng., 
Rotary Club last Saturday morning in the 
first radiophone message to be sent from the 
Attleboros to England. 

The Frothingham bowlers applied the 
whitewash brush to the Sturdy quintet on 
Monday evening in the Social Bowling 
League. With Smith hitting the maples in 
big league style the ringmakers had very 
little difficulty in winning. 

Among those in charge of the annual 
testimonial banquet that is to be given in the 
near future for the members of all the high 
school athletic teams are Elton B. Fisher, 
F. Lester Holbrook, Ira L. Robinson, 
Ernest C. Mulvey, Clarence Fisher, Donald 
LeStage, Joseph E. Pfeiffer. 

The officers of the Attleborough Savings 
Bank of North Attleboro for the ensuing 
year have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Albert Totten; vice-presidents, George 
W. Cheever and Raymond M. Horton; 
treasurer, James E. Totten; clerk of cor- 
poration, Alton H. Riley; investment board, 
Albert Totten, George W. Cheever, Edwin 
F. Leach, Raymond M. Horton, Joseph B. 
Gerould, Theron S. Curtis and Harold 
Richardson; auditing committee, J. Frank 
Mason, William L. King and Harvey E. 
Clap; trustees, Walter B. Ballou, George W. 
Cheever, Harvey E. Clap, Theron S. Curtis, 
Clarence W. Fisher, Joseph B. Gerould, Ray- 
mond M. Horton, Harry E. Hull, William 
L. King, Edwin F. Leach, J. Frank Mason, 
Andrew Morris, Marcus Ralston, Edgar A. 
Remington, Harold K. Richardson, Alton 
H. Riley and Albert Totten. 
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a degree; that is, to a degre that does not 
help but hinder him in his business. 

So accustomed has the jeweler become to 
this question of service both on the part of 


himself and the manufacturer who supplies 


him, that many dealers have unconsciously - 


slipped into the habit of developing free re- 
pairing or reconditioning of articles sold, to 
an extent that is almost ridiculous. The. 
funny part of it is that many of these people 
have not realized how far. they have gone 
in this direction or to what extent they are 
hampering their own business. This was 
often done during the era when time guar- 


antees on watchcases were universallly given © 


by manufacturer and dealer, and we recall 
instance after instance where 20-year watch- 
cases which had worn for 19 years or there- 
about were redeemed by the jeweler, not at 
the request of his customer but at the sug- 
gestion of himself or his clerk. Instances 
occur today where the jeweler who could 
easily make a sale of a new article, has 
offered to repair either free of charge or 
for a nominal cost articles which the cus- 
tomer wished to replace. 

In a statement to THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
last week, the head of a prominent silver- 
plating concern of the West stated “that 
easily 90 per cent of all the silverware we 
are called upon to replace by the dealers con- 
sist of table or desert spoons in which the 
silver has actually been beaten off.” It was 
his opinion that often the spoon had been 
used in place of an egg beater or mixing 
spoon in a rough vessel until not only the 
silver plate had gone but the hard base metal 
of the blank had been worn away to many 
times the thickness of any silverplate that 
could possibly be deposited thereon. In the 
same way, he said, jewelers had asked for 
the replacing of hollow handles on arti- 
cles that had been used by the customers in 
place of a hammer and were so dented up 
that it was impossible to again use the same 
blanks. 

“Why is it,” said this manufacturer, “that 
the jeweler will not call these abuses to the 
attention of the user and tell him that to re- 
place them is beyond any legitimate service 
that can be given, and use his efforts at the 
same time to have the customer replace these 
with new articles? Instead of doing this, 
too many jewelers will adhere to the request 
that they be repaired and say they will send 
them to the manufacturer and see what can 
be done about it. 

“Why,” said he, “cannot the jeweler have 
sand enough to take the ground that he and 
the manufacturer will replace any goods that 
are defective but that they must refuse to 
replace goods that have been worn out or 
abused. Does the jeweler not see in this 
attitude he is constantly beating himself out 
of a sale and, at the same time, putting him- 
self in a bad position with the customer in 
‘case the manufacturer refuses to take a loss 
which is not a proper one? The retail jew- 
elers saw what happened in the watch-case 
trade and the harm that came to them from 
the unlimited replacement of worn out watch- 
cases. Why do they still insist in giving the 
‘same ridiculous service in silverplated ware? 
They see the justice of the stand that was 
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taken in replacement of watch-cases that 
were worn out and abused, but they do not 
seem to understand that they were doing the 
same thing to themselves and the manufac- 
turer in regard to silverplated ware.” 

There is much in this manufacturer’s com- 
plaint, worthy of careful consideration, and, 
in fact, commendation, and we publish it for 
the benefit of those thoughtless dealers who 
continue to give a service in this way to their 
customers that is neither just to themselves 
.or to the men from whom they buy. This is 
one of the instances cited above where the 
service given by the jeweler to the customer 
can be carried entirely too far and prove a 
detriment instead of a benefit to his business. 











Leo J. Devine, 1814 S. Alden St., has reg- 

istered himself as trading as the Keystone 
Watch & Diamond Co. at 802 Chestnut St. 

I. Shrifren, wholesale jeweler of S. 8th 
St., has returned from New York, where he 
went to attend the wedding of his brother-in- 
law, Louis Newman. 

Charles Barley, diamond dealer in the 
Legar building, Sansom and 8th Sts., is now 
a benedict, his bride having been a Miss 
Kettman of this city. 

Samuel Dankworth is off this week on a 

.tour of western Pennsylvania for J. B. 
Blisard & Bro. 132 S. 8th St. James F. 
Blisard is touring the eastern shore of Mary- 
land in the interests of the firm. 

Mrs. F. X. Lieberman is disposing of the 
stock of her late husband, Francis X. Lieber- 
man, for many years in the retail business 
at Rising Sun Ave. and 5th St. Later on 
she plans to sell the building, as she does not 
desire to carry on the jewelry business. 

Leven & Son, northeast corner 8th and 
Sansom Sts., have opened for the conveni- 
ence of customers, south of Pennsylvania, a 
spacious showroom in Baltimore, Md., under 
the management of M. Berman, who is a 
resident of that city and well known in the 
trade. 

Among callers on the trade here of late 
were: George De Vries, Pendant Watch 
Supply Corp.; George C, Wiltshire, of the 
W. R. Cobb Co., Pawtucket; William L. 
Little, Geo. H. Fuller & Sons Co., New 
York; Leo Henle, Sussfeld, Lorsch & Schim- 
mel, New York; H. D. Lawson, F. H. Noble 
& Co., Chicago, and F. V. Sperber, Newall 
Mfg. Co. 

Two interesting: visitors to the trade here 
were L. A. Eppenstein, vice-president, and 
Josepli M. Rosenbach, eastern representative 
of the Illinois Watch Case Co., Elgin, IIl., 
who are making a tour of the eastern trade 
centers. Mr. Eppenstein reports he found 
conditions good, especially for January, in 
fact much better than was expected when 
he started the tour. 

After a stay of 27 years at 101 S. 13th 
St., E. J. Hertz, well-known retail jeweler, 
has decided to move rather than pay a rent 
increase of more than 40 per cent. He has 
leased a handsome and larger store in the 
Chestnut St. Arcade, between 12th and 13th 
Sts., and will be established there about 
March 15. While regretting having to leave 
his present location after all these years, 
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Mr. Hertz has received assurances from his 
old customers that they will follow him to 
the new store. 

The watch materials firm of Williams & 
Waples, successors to the late C. H. 
O’Bryon, is now under one roof, the business 
formerly conducted by Mr. Waples at 132 
S. 8th St. having consolidated with that car- 
ried on by Mr. O’Bryon for many years at 
727 Sansom St. Extensive alterations have 
been made to care for the increased stock. 
Both Mr. Williams and Mr. Waples were 
long-time employes of Mr. O’Bryon and to 
the latter the move is in the nature of an 
old-home affair, 

The February event in local jewelry cir- 
cles will be the 3lst a@mayal, banquet of the 
Jewelers’ Club, which, as usyal, will be held 
in the ballroom of the Béllevue-Stratford 
Hotel. The time is Saturday evening; Feb. 
19, the club following its custom of Selecting 
the Saturday nearest to Washington’s, Birth- 
day for the affair. The program, both for 
speakers and entertainment, is now being 
arranged and the customary good time is to 
be expected, with L. P. White, Robert. E. 
Coates, C. H. Hambly and the other sc n- 
mittee veterans looking after the dinher ‘dnd 
the entertainment. a ae 

There was general sorrow in the jewelry 
trade here over the death of Harry Singer, 
who had been associated with his brother, 
Jacob, in the retail business at 1821 Colum- 
bia avenue for 45 years or more. Mr. Singer 
died after an illness of several months, for 
the last few weeks of which he had been in 
a hospital for treatment for a general break- 
down. Until his illness, Mr. Singer was a 
frequent caller on the wholesale houses here 
and his genial manner and other likable char- 
acteristics made him hundreds of friends. 
His funeral, held last Saturday, was largely 
attended by the trade. ' 


An echo of the famous Rosenblatt $73,000 
diamond robbery here early in December two 
years ago was heard this week in the arrest 
of David Reiner, alias “Dave the Nose,” by 
police here on a charge of violating the fed- 
eral drug laws and held for trial. At the 
time of the robbery of the store of S. Rosen- 
blatt & Son on Germantown Ave., near Le- 
high Ave., by a gang of bandits, who trussed 
up the son of the owner and three clerks and 
looted the safe of stones valued at $73,000, 
Reiner was one of the first ones to be ar- 
rested on suspicion, but claimed an alibi and 
was released on bail for a further hearing. 
Two days after his release, Reiner figured 
in a collision between his automobile and an- 
other car and, fearing the police were after 
him, jumped from his machine and fractured 
both ankles. He was taken to a hospital, 
where the police placed a guard over him 
and then searched his rooms, finding dia- 
monds valued at about $8,000 concealed in 
the cuffs of a pair of trousers. These stones 
never were identified as part of the loot of 
the Rosenblatt store, but were held by the 
police. Later, when ‘Reiner recovered, the 
charge against him of participating in the 
Rosenblatt robbery was not pressed. Arrests 
of five others implicated in the case were 
made and they were convicted here and are 
now serving long sentences. Strangely 
enough, not one stone taken from the store 
has been found, although every known 
“fence” here and in New York and other 
places have been under search. 
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Chicago Notes 





. W. Thorson, of Buss, Linthicum & 
Thorson, 31 N. State St., left last week on 
a two weeks’ business trip through his mid- 
western territory. 

Peter Selles, of Selles & Post, Zeeland, 
Mich., was a visitor in Chicago during the 
past week calling on the markets in search 
of new Spring goods. 

John P. Ryan, formerly of the John P. 
Ryan Co., Inc., of Flint, Mich., and now of 
Zanesville, O., was a visitor in Chicago last 
week renewing old acquaintances. 

Jules Franklin of New York arrived in 
Chicago last week to visit the trade, and 


while here attended the annual banquet of 


the Chicago Jewelers’ Association. 

J. F. Schultz, of Schultz & Marks, manu- 
facturers and repairers of bags, is again able 
to resume his duties after being confined to 
his home for several days of last week on 
account of illness. 

C. L. Stange, of the Stange Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturer and distributor of 
all official DeMolay jewelry and emblems, 
was in Chicago during the past week calling 
on his many friends in the trade here. 

Ed Moore, manager of the Chicago office 
of the R. F. Simmons Co., is making his 
annual business trip to Denver, Salt Lake 
City and cities on the Pacific Coast. He 
expects to return home about Feb. 15. 

Louis Schwartz, of Louis Schwartz & Son, 
wholesale jewelers at 302 Heyworth build- 
ing, left recently on his usual Spring trip 
through the south. Mr. Schwartz will be 
gone this time for at least eight weeks. 

William Penfold, representing F. H. Sad- 
ler & Co., with headquarters at 10 S. Wabash 
Ave. just completed his business trip 
through the northwest. Mr. Penfold was 
gone for several weeks and reports business 
as good. 

Joe Possin, manager of the Cincinnati of- 
fice of the Star Watch Case Co., spent sev- 
eral days of last week in Chicago, attend- 
ing the annual banquet of the C. J. A., and 
visiting with his mother, who makes her 
home here. 

John W. Sherwood, president of the Soli- 
darity Watch Co., New York, arrived in 
Chicago last Thursday from New York to 
attend the banquet of the C. J. A. While 
here Col. Sherwood is calling on the trade, 

and will make a few stops en route home. 

Albert E. Millard, representing Buss, 
Linthicum & Thorson, is spending this week 
in the middle west calling on the trade. 
Park V. Bovyer and Joseph T. Brennan, 
western coast representatives for this firm, 



































































recently left for their territory and will be 

gone for about two months. 

Thomas J. Dee, of Thomas J. Dee & Co., 
5 S. Wabash Ave., and Mrs. Dee, arrived 
safely at St. Petersburgh, Fla., last week, 
according to word received at the home of- 
fice. Mr. Dee will remain in Florida for 
the Winter months resting and enjoying 
some golf. 

Isadore Cohen, of Isadore Cohen Co., Inc., 
retail jewelers at Bluefield, W. Va., stopped 
off in Chicago last week to spend a few days 
here visiting friends in the trade and looking 
over new goods displayed at the gift show. 
Mr. Cohen was on his way home from De- 
troit, where he spent a few days on business. 

Charles Hubbard, auctioneer, with head- 
quarters on the 16th floor of the Heyworth 
building, returned last week from Muskegon, 
Mich., where he conducted a successful close- 
out sale for George H. Huizinga. Mr. Hub- 
bard, conducted a sale for this same com- 
pany at its Holland, Mich., store last Oc- 
tober. 

Reuben Cohen, representing the George H. 
Cahoone Co., returned to Chicago this week 
from an extended trip to the home office at 
Providence, R. I., where he attended sales 
conferences and got his new Spring line in 
shape. En route home Mr. Cohen stopped 
off at some of the larger cities in the east 
to call on his trade. 

Word was received in Chicago last week 
from J. A. Gansl, of Billings, Mont., that 
he is spending several weeks at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., visiting with his mother and 
father, who make their home there. Mr. 
Gansl is engaged in the retail jewelry busi- 
ness at Billings, and this business formerly 
was operated by the father. 

S. A. Peck & Co., wholesale jewelers and 
watchmakers to the trade, who have been 
located in suite 1515 Heyworth building for 
some time, have just leased space in room 
1110 of the same building, where they will 
be located after Feb. 15. They have larger 
quarters and will be able to put on additional 
men to take care of their increasing business. 

Otto Klebsattel, representing Binder Bros., 
returned last week from his extended trip 
through the east. Mr. Klebsattel, who has 
headquarters on the third floor of the Hey- 
worth building, went east to spend the holi- 
days with relatives and to visit the home of- 
fice. On his way home he called on his trade 
through his eastern territory, and reports 
business as good. 

R. D. Fleek, eastern representative, and 
W. F. Fleek, western representative for the 
Juergens & Anderson Co., arrived in Chi- 
cago last Wednesday from Denver, where 


they spent the holidays at their home and 
with their families. They are spending 
about 10 days at the home office getting their 
new Spring line in shape before leaving for 
their respective territory. 

William W. Schwab, general manager for 
J. R. Wood & Sons, New York and Chicago, 
arrived in Chicago last Thursday from New 

Orleans and the south, where he called on 
the trade. Mr. Schwab spent three days in 
Chicago visiting at their local office and at- 
tending the annual banquet of the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association. He left here for a 
short trip to the coast to visit their western 
travelers. 

B. Furman, representing the Helbein- 
Stone Co., Inc., New York, arrived in Chi- 
cago last week after spending a few days 
en route in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and other 
eastern cities calling on the trade. Mr. Fur- 
man spent a few days here, visiting their 
Chicago office and calling on friends. He 
left here for Hot Springs, where he plans 
to spend a couple of weeks resting before 
making his usual Spring trip. 

Funeral services for Henry Eisen, diamond 
dealer, was held last Friday at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon from Gratch’s Chapel, at 2235 
W. Division St., and interment was at Wald- 
heim Cemetery. Mr. Eisen, who was 44 
years old at the time of his death, passed 
away very suddenly at his home at 2 a. M. 
on Thursday from an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. Mr. Eisen was born in Kragow, 
Poland, and went to Belgium when he was a 
young man to learn the diamond business. 
He came to the United States 15 years ago 
and made his home in Chicago. He made 
his offices in room 302 Heyworth building. 
Deceased was a member of Ramah Lodge. 
He is survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren. 

At a recent meeting of the creditors of 
Jabcobsohn’s Jewelry Store, at 1624 W. 
Roosevelt Road, held in the offices of Emil 
Braude & Sons, 29 E. Madison St., a large 
number of Chicago creditors as well as New 
York creditors were present. The debtor 
himself was present, and after answering 
numerous questions pertaining to his affairs 
and the conduct of his business, he submitted 
a proposal to pay 10 per cent. in cash at 
once and an additional 10 per cent. in unse- 
cured notes to be due as follows: Three per 
cent. July 1, 1927, and 7 per cent. Jan. 1, 
1928. Creditors whose claims are $30 or 
under are to be paid in full: All creditors 
present and whose claims total $17,250.76 

agreed to accept this offer in view of their 
belief in the debtor’s integrity. The value 
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Chicago Notes 





J. W. Thorson, of Buss, Linthicum & 
Thorson, 31 N. State St., left last week on 
a two weeks’ business trip through his mid- 
western territory. 

Peter Selles, of Selles & Post, Zeeland, 
Mich., was a visitor in Chicago during the 
past week calling on the markets in search 
of new Spring goods. 

John P. Ryan, formerly of the John P. 
Ryan Co., Inc., of Flint, Mich., and now of 
Zanesville, O., was a visitor in Chicago last 
week renewing old acquaintances. 

Jules Franklin of New York arrived in 
Chicago last week to visit the trade, and 
while here attended the annual banquet of 
the Chicago Jewelers’ Association. 

J. F. Schultz, of Schultz & Marks, manu- 
factirers and repairers of bags, is again able 
to resume his duties after being confined to 
his home for several days of last week on 
account of illness. 

C. L. Stange, of the Stange Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturer and distributor of 
all official DeMolay jewelry and emblems, 
was in Chicago during the past week calling 
on his many friends in the trade here. 

Ed Moore, manager of the Chicago office 
of the R. F. Simmons Co., is making his 
annual business trip to Denver, Salt Lake 
City and cities on the Pacific Coast. He 
expects to return home about Feb. 15. 

Louis Schwartz, of Louis Schwartz & Son, 
wholesale jewelers at 302 Heyworth build- 
ing, left recently on his usual Spring trip 
through the south. Mr. Schwartz will be 
gone this time for at least eight weeks. 

William Penfold, representing F. H. Sad- 
ler & Co., with headquarters at 10 S. Wabash 
Ave. just completed his business trip 
through the northwest. Mr. Penfold was 
gone for several weeks and reports business 
as good. 

Joe Possin, manager of the Cincinnati of- 
fice of the Star Watch Case Co., spent sev- 
eral days of last week in Chicago, attend- 
ing the annual banquet of the C. J. A., and 
visiting with his mother, who makes her 
home here. 

John W. Sherwood, president of the Soli- 
darity Watch Co., New York, arrived in 
Chicago last Thursday from New York to 
attend the banquet of the C. J. A. While 
here Col. Sherwood is calling on the trade, 
and will make a few stops en route home. 

Albert E. Millard, representing Buss, 
Linthicum & Thorson, is spending this week 
in the middle west calling on the trade. 
Park V. Bovyer and Joseph T. Brennan, 
western coast representatives for this firm, 


recently left for their territory and will be 
gone for about two months. 

Thomas J. Dee, of Thomas J. Dee & Co., 
5 S. Wabash Ave., and Mrs. Dee, arrived 
safely at St. Petersburgh, Fla., last week, 
according to word received at the home of- 
fice. Mr. Dee will remain in Florida for 
the Winter months resting and enjoying 
some golf. 

Isadore Cohen, of Isadore Cohen Co., Inc., 
retail jewelers at Bluefield, W. Va., stopped 
off in Chicago last week to spend a few days 
here visiting friends in the trade and looking 
over new goods displayed at the gift show. 
Mr. Cohen was on his way home from De- 
troit, where he spent a few days on business. 

Charles Hubbard, auctioneer, with head- 
quarters on the 16th floor of the Heyworth 
building, returned last week from Muskegon, 
Mich., where he conducted a successful close- 
out sale for George H. Huizinga. Mr. Hub- 
bard, conducted a sale for this same com- 
pany at its Holland, Mich., store last Oc- 
tober. 

Reuben Cohen, representing the George H. 
Cahoone Co., returned to Chicago this week 
from an extended trip to the home office at 
Providence, R. I., where he attended sales 
conferences and got his new Spring line in 
shape. En route home Mr. Cohen stopped 
off at some of the larger cities in the east 
to call on his trade. 

Word was received in Chicago last week 
from J. A. Gansl, of Billings, Mont., that 
he is spending several weeks at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., visiting with his mother and 
father, who make their home there. Mr. 
Gansl is engaged in the retail jewelry busi- 
ness at Billings, and this business formerly 
was operated by the father. 

S. A. Peck & Co., wholesale jewelers and 
watchmakers to the trade, who have been 
located in suite 1515 Heyworth building for 
some time, have just leased space in room 
1110 of the same building, where they will 
be located after Feb. 15. They have larger 
quarters and will be able to put on additional 
men to take care of their increasing business. 

Otto Klebsattel, representing Binder Bros., 
returned last week from his extended trip 
through the east. Mr. Klebsattel, who has 
headquarters on the third floor of the Hey- 
worth building, went east to spend the holi- 
days with relatives and to visit the home of- 
fice. On his way home he called on his trade 
through his eastern territory, and reports 
business as good. 

R. D. Fleek, eastern representative, and 
W. F. Fleek, western representative for the 
Juergens & Anderson Co., arrived in Chi- 
cago last Wednesday from Denver, where 


they spent the holidays at their home and 
with their families. They are spending 
about 10 days at the home office getting their 
new Spring line in shape before leaving for 
their respective territory. 

William W. Schwab, general manager for 
J. R. Wood & Sons, New York and Chicago, 
arrived in Chicago last Thursday from New 
Orleans and the south, where he called on 
the trade. Mr. Schwab spent three days in 
Chicago visiting at their local office and at- 
tending the annual banquet of the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association. He left here for a 
short trip to the coast to visit their western 
travelers. 

B. Furman, representing the Helbein- 
Stone Co., Inc., New York, arrived in Chi- 
cago last week after spending a few days 
en route in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and other 
eastern cities calling on the trade. Mr. Fur- 
man spent a few days here, visiting their 
Chicago office and calling on friends. He 
left here for Hot Springs, where he plans 
to spend a couple of weeks resting before 
making his usual Spring trip. 

Funeral services for Henry Eisen, diamond 
dealer, was held last Friday at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon from Gratch’s Chapel, at 2235 
W. Division St., and interment was at Wald- 
heim Cemetery. Mr. Eisen, who was 44 
years old at the time of his death, passed 
away very suddenly at his home at 2 a. M. 
on Thursday from an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. Mr. Eisen was born in Kragow, 
Poland, and went to Belgium when he was a 
young man to learn the diamond business. 
He came to the United States 15 years ago 
and made his home in Chicago. He made 
his offices in room 302 Heyworth building. 
Deceased was a member of Ramah Lodge. 
He is survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren. 

At a recent meeting of the creditors of 
Jabcobsohn’s Jewelry Store, at 1624 W. 
Roosevelt Road, held in the offices of Emil 
Braude & Sons, 29 E. Madison St., a large 
number of Chicago creditors as well as New 
York creditors were present. The debtor 
himself was present, and after answering 
numerous questions pertaining to his affairs 
and the conduct of his business, he submitted 
a proposal to pay 10 per cent. in cash at 
once and an additional 10 per cent. in unse- 
cured notes to be due as follows: Three per 
cent. July 1, 1927, and 7 per cent. Jan. 1, 
1928. Creditors whose claims are $30 or 
under are to be paid in full. All creditors 
present and whose claims total $17,250.76 
agreed to accept this offer in view of their 
belief in the debtor’s integrity. The value 
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of the assets as fixed by the debtor was 
$17,237.41, but an examination discloses that 
actually these would not be worth half this 
amount since the fixtures are included at 
$2,500, which is deemed excessive, and also 
unpaid notes several years past due totaling 
$2,600 considered worthless, as well as mer- 
chandise inventoried at cost irrespective of 
market or replacement price. A creditors’ 
committee was formed for the purpose of 
supervising the debtor’s business until the 
last note is paid, and consists of A. New- 
berger, Chicago; I. M. Bach, Chicago; 
Emanuel Maltz, Chicago; L. M. Zaslav, of 
Hyman & Zaslav, New York, and J. M. 
Braude, Chicago. This settlement is to be 
paid net to creditors as J. M. Braude, vice- 
president of Emil Braude & Sons, without 
expense to creditors, has undertaken to make 
distribution and also accept bulk notes for 
the 3 per cent. and 7 per cent. referred to 
with himself designated as payee for the 
benefit of creditors. 











Walter H. Wilkening, diamond setter in- 


the Andrews building, and the men of his 
shop, together with Earl B. Davidson, will 
try their ability as bowlers in a match game 
with workmen of the shop of Mecklenborg 
& Gerhardt at Mergard’s alleys, Monday 
night. 

Fred H. Ullman, who recently joined the 
sales force of Fox & Son, in the Schmidt 
building, is on a 10 weeks’ trip. through the 
southwest. Mr. Ullman formerly was iden- 
tified with the firm of Lindenberg & Fox, 
but joined the first-named firm at the first 
of the year. 

A. S. Workum, well-known diamond cut- 
ter in Cincinnati, was re-elected treasurer of 
the Masonic Employment Bureau at the an- 
nual meeting held Wednesday night at the 
Hotel Gibson. The bureau obtained posi- 
tions for 1,231 persons during 1926, accord- 
ing to the report of David S. Ross, super- 
intendent. 

The diamond brokerage firm of Danbury 
& Schroeder will be moved to the sixth floor 
of the Andrews building, 5th and Race Sts., 
on Feb. 1. The firm has been located on the 
fourth floor of the Wiggins block, 5th and 
Vine Sts., for several years, but decided to 
change to the new location. The company is 
made up of Mrs. Katherine Danbury and her 
sister, Ella Schroeder. 

Edward L. and J. Clarence Raisbeck, dia- 
mond brokers and real estate investors, have 
become the owners of the store and apart- 
ment building at the northeast corner of Lib- 
erty and Race Sts. The diamond men deal 
rather extensively in real estate and hold a 
number of prominent structures. Their last 
holding was purchased from Mrs. Euphronia 
Hunt and it contains three stores, together 
with six apartments. The site was held at 
$65,000. 

All of the members of the family of A. G. 
Schwab, founder of the firm bearing his 
name, will take an active part in the affairs 
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of the Famous American Realty Co., which 
was granted a charter by the Secretary of 
State at Columbus, Monday. The company 
was formed for the purpose of buying and 
selling real estate in Greater Cincinnati. It 
is capitalized at $5,000 and the incorporators 
include: A. G., Julian G., Herbert C., Rosa- 
linda and Hannah W. Schwab. 

The scepter of death has laid its hand on 
the establishment of Joseph Noterman & Co. 
successively in the past few weeks. The first 
death was that of Miss Rose Pluntsky, whose 
heart failed her at 4th and Walnut Sts. two 
weeks ago. On Monday, Henry Theising, 
father of Adele Henley, who worked along- 
side of Miss Pluntsky, died, and since then 
the wife of Albert Schueler, a melter for the 
firm, passed away. In addition, one of the 
World War veterans of the shop received 
word that his mother was seriously ill. 
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A. E. Harte, Evansville, recently visited 
Milwaukee wholesale houses. 

F. J. Kohloff, Deerfield, was recently in 
Milwaukee to visit local wholesale houses. 

F. E. Bleuher, representing the William 
L. Gilbert Clock Co., Winsted, Conn., re- 
cently came to Milwaukee to see some of 
the wholesale jewelers here. 

Fred J. Theleman reports that he recently 
made a trip to Janesville and stopped off to 
visit jewelers in surrounding cities. He 
found business quiet, he says. 

A. H. Leichtfuss, a representative of the 
W. F. Gollberg Co., was in Milwaukee re- 
cently to talk over plans for the coming 
year with other members of that firm. 

V. Butrymowicz, who owns a jewelry 
store at Green Bay, recently suffered a 
stroke and has been confined to his bed for 
some days. His daughter is taking charge 
of the store. 

Arthur E. Hall, formerly a representative 
of the Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., re- 
cently retired from active service. Mr. Hall 
misses the opportunity of visiting with his 
friends in the trade. 

Fred J. Theleman, Milwaukee wholesale 
jeweler, reports a splendid business during 
the past two weeks. Mr. Theleman said that 
his company has been working nights to 
keep up with the recent heavy demand for 
graduation gifts. 

The following Wisconsin jewelers visited 
Milwaukee wholesale houses during the past 
week: J. J. Smith, Janesville; J. B. Kimball 
and W. Wedyck, Waukesha; W. Endlich, 
Kewaskum; John Jones, Columbus, and W. 
R. Amidon, Hartford. 

Miss Estelle Saltzstein, daughter of Joseph 
Salzstein, retail jeweler, was married Jan. 
30 to George Bernhardt. The ceremony was 
performed by Rabbi Samuel Hirshberg of 
Temple Emanu-El. The trade extends sin- 
cere congratulations to the young people. 

A statement was recently made in this 
column which calls for a correction. Elmer 
Alseth was said to be a representative for 
the O. H. Bingenheimer Co. Elmer Alseth 
owns a jewelry store in Edgerton, Wis., 
and had visited the O. H. Bingenheimer Co., 
while in Milwaukee. 

J. W. Lucas, Viroqua, recently bought the 
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jewelry store formerly owned by O. H. 
Swanson at Westby. Keith Lucas, son of 
J. W. and a well known figure in State 
jewelry circles, will have charge of the store 
at Westby. Keith Lucas formerly was man- 
ager of the watch department in the jewelry 
store of P. A. Brunstad, Chippewa Falls. 

A thief threw a boiler bolt through the 
show window of the Cream City Jewelry 
Co., 472 12th St., early in the morning of 
Jan. 27, and stole nine small diamond rings 
and a dinner ring, worth in all about $300. 
The broken window was discovered by a po- 
liceman. No clue as to the identity of the 
burglar was discovered. 

Many visitors came to Milwaukee during 
the past week to see the auto show and 
incidentally stopped in to see friends in the 
jewelry trade. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Bruhy and their son, Howard, of West 
Bend; Mr. and Mrs. C. Wegener and Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Waldhier of Beaver Dam, were 
included among those who came to Mil- 
waukee for this purpose. 

Frank O. Kloiber recently opened a new 
jewelry store on the fifth floor at 68 Wis- 
consin St., where he handles a complete line 
of the leading makes of watches and is 
equipped to give individual service on all 
repair work. Mr. Kloiber was born and 
raised in Milwaukee and has made a life 
study of the art of watchmaking. He has 
been in charge of this department in three of 
the largest jewelry stores at Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., and New York city. 
He is a certified watchmaker with an Amer- 
ican bureaw of standard rating. 

Milwaukee jewelers who are members of 
the Lower West Side Advancement Associa- 
tion are protesting against signs of so-called 
“sales” that are displayed by some concerns.. 
They claim that some stores have had signs 
calling attention to the fact that they are 
“Selling Out” for as long as two years and 
that “Fire Sale” signs are often left in 
windows for a similar length of time. They 
believe that these signs are a detriment to 
the street and to the legitimate merchant. 
A committee will consult with city officials 
about the matter. Officers of the Lower 
West Side Advancement Association recently 
elected are as follows: Philip Polacheck, 
president; Waldemar Stecher, of the August 
H. Stecher Co., retail jewelers, vice-presi- 
dent; G. A. Wilson, secretary; and E. J. 
Rohn, E. F. Rohn & Son, jewelers, treasurer. 








Business Troubles 





Harrison-Smith Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
executed a trust mortgage. 

The Boonton Jewelry store, Boonton, N. J., 
is offering creditors 20 cents on the dollar. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Jacob Bush, Athens, Ga. 

Mrs. W. C. Schuneman, Hoquiam, Wash.. 
is offering creditors 3314 cents on the dollar 
in settlement of claims. The liabilities are 
iisted as $3,000 and the assets are believed 
to be nominal. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Vernon M. Huff, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Herman Glower, Aurora, III, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. The as- 
sets are placed at $1,800 and the liabilities 
at $6,561. 
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Miss Marcella Fox, representative of 
William S. Fulton, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative of 704 Market St., has left to 
visit Seattle. 

M. B. Hasinger, jeweler of 29th and Mis- 
sion Sts., is recovering very rapidly, it is 
reported, from an illness which began be- 
fore the holidays. 

Arthur W. Van Ness who represented 
Carter, Gough & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
territory for several years past, has been 
transferred to the Chicago district with 
headquarters in that city. He will be suc- 
ceeded here by C. L. Andrews. 

Herman J. Altstock, Portland, Ore. is 
spending a week in San Francisco. F. G. 
Palumbo and son of Fresno, Cal. are visit- 
ing the trade here. Another recent visitor 
was Mrs. Frank Marvin, wife of Frank 
Marvin, of the John Hood Co., Santa Rosa. 

S. A. Maschio, formerly of the sales 
promotion department of the International 
Silver Co. here is to work out of the local 
office, representing sterling silver lines in 
San Francisco and vicinity. Perry Thors 
and Paul Paulsen have left for their Spring 
trips in the northwest. 

One of the recent sporting events in 
jewelry circles was a golf foursome in- 
dulged in by Thos McCready, Gordon Otto, 
Fritz Barkan and C. C. Gross. It is said 
that two of the scores were not, so good. 
The place was the California Club and all 
the participants enjoyed the affair. 

J. P. Becker, manager of Sorensen’s, has 
received the sincere sympathy of the trade 
in the rather sudden death of his wife. 
Several of the children of the couple have 
shown unusual ability. One son is quite 
an athlete, at the University of California 
and one of the daughters is a concert ar- 
tist. Mr. Becker himself is a fine musician 
and has won some recognition as a com- 
poser. 

After carrying the Dattlebaum-Friedman 
line of stone-set rings which he has repre- 
sented for about 20 years, J. H. Spiro says 
the connection is now severed and he is 
about to take on a new line of rings, the 
name of which he will announce shortly. 
Mr. Spiro reports many orders for wed- 
ding rings. Many jewelers who had not 
time to fill in short sizes during the holiday 
rush are now doing so. 

T. Lundy has just opened a retail jewelry 
business at Room 504, in the building 704 
Market St. The Lundys have been in the 
jewelry trade in San Francisco for nearly 
half a century, the father, Thomas Lundy 
having been one of the city’s leading 
jewelers for years. T. Lundy, one of the 
sons was until quite recently with Glinde- 
mann on Market St., close to the building 
where he has now opened an upstairs store. 

At a recent election of the Down Town 
Association, Constant J. Auger was elected 
president. Mr. Auger has been an officer 
of this organization for some time past. 
James A. Sorensen was elected a member of 
the executive committee. All the newly 
elected officers were given an ovation at the 
weekly luncheon of the Down Town Asso- 
ciation which is an active power for bene- 
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fitting the community in unselfish ways. It 


. has taken an especial interest in trying to 


make the streets safe for pedestrians and 
at its own expense installed one of the very 
few safe “safety” stations in the city. 

Franklin R. Haley, president of the Edson 
Adams Co. and Clark Spence, secretary are 
due in San Francisco about Feb. 1. They 
left early in January to visit the factories 
represented by the company and their trip 
was entirely satisfactory. While they were 
in New York a telegram from them in- 
formed the office here that the Edson Adams 
Co. has been appointed Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the Eterna watch factories. 
Messrs. Haley and Spence visited the Elgin 
and 'Waltham factories and also the factory 
of T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. and 
the Krementz & Co. factory at Newark, 
N. J., all lines carried by the Edson Adams 
Co. 

Walter Marble, representing the Bugbée- 
Niles line is calling on the trade. Other 
manufacturers’ representatives who have 
just left, after calling on the trade here 
include: Fred M. Kline, representing the 
Jurgeus & Andersen Co., Chicago who is 
accompanied by Mrs. Kline; O. F. Samuel- 
son, Towle Mfg. Co.; Harry Saunders of 
A. L. Lindroth and W. E. Richards Co.; 
R. H. King out of the Los Angeles office 
of Ostby & Barton, Providence, R. I.; 
Michael Peyser, the Shiman Mfg. Co. Inc.; 
“H. F. Tourtellot of the Waite Thresher 
Co.; William E. Phillips of L. Heller & 
Son and the Helbein-Stone Co. and Joe 
Klein, Shiman, Bros. & Co., New York. 








Pacific Coast Notes 


E. Z. Wright, Willows, Cal., has sold 
his business in that city to Robert E. Boyd. 

The rather widely reported death of Isa- 
dor Lachman, well-known jeweler of Seattle, 
Wash., was an error. Mr. Lachman was 
injured in a fall but has recovered. 

The wanderlust has again claimed Ben 
Cohn of Ben Cohn & Bro., jewelers of 
Spokane, Wash. Last year Mr. Cohn made 
an extensive tour in the course of which he 
visited South America and the Mediter- 
ranean, including the Levant. He has now 
left for an extensive trip through the South 
Sea Islands, sailing from Vancouver, B. C. 
and making his first stop at Honolulu 
(T. H.). Mr. Cohn plans to visit the opal 
mines of Australia and the amethyst, topaz 
and pear] fields of China and Japan. He 
left, hoping that conditions in China would 
enable him to stay a while in the strife-torn 
land, but if not he will proceed to other 
points in the Orient. 











The L. E. Waterman Co. has complied 
with the many requests from jewelers dur- 
ing the past several years, to supply the 
jewelry trade with a special pen and pencil 
combination that would sell at retail for 
about $25, and confine it to jewelers ex- 
clusively. After several weeks of designing 
and comparing, the L. E. Waterman Co. now 
offer the jewelry trade the “Aristocrat” com- 
bination, and the manufacturers have timed 
its initial appearance so that it will come on 
the 44th anniversary of the Waterman foun- 
tain pen, which falls on Feb. 12. 
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A. K. Curtis, formerly at 711 W. 6th St., 
has opened for business at 522%4 S. Hill St. 

William C. Agans, local representative of 
the Oneida Community, Ltd., of Oneida, 
N. Y., has left for a two-weeks’ visit to the 
factory. 

Feagans & Co. report a very satisfactory 
holiday business, and are looking forward 
confidently to a prosperous year. The an- 
nual inventory has just been completed. 

H. W. Slaudt, of Koke, Slaudt & Co., 505 
Jewelers building, is in New York visiting 
the factories represented by this company. 
He is expected home early in February. The 
traveling representatives of the company will 
leave soon for their spring trips. 

E. L. Deacon is re-arranging his office on 
the sixth floor of the Bumiller building in 
order to make more room and to be able 
to handle his wholesale business more satis- 
factorily. J. Maitchi, manufacturing 
jeweler, has recently been added to the 
force. 


E. Jackson, formerly at 918 Main St., and 
J. A. Grant, formerly of the firm of Grant 
& Llewellyn in the Bumiller building, have 
recently opened a new establishment in room 
678 Subway Terminal building, 417 S. Hill 
St., where they will do a watchmaking and 
jewelry business. 

The G. G. Voege Co. is moving into its 
new quarters in rooms 700-2-4-6 Metropoli- 
tan building early in February. In this loca- 
tion the company will have twice as much 
space as in its rooms in the Title Guarantee 
building. A 10-year lease has been secured, 
and new departments will be added to the 
company’s business. The Metropolitan build- 
ing is well known as the location of the 
E. W. Reynolds Co. 


The officers of the Jewelry Crafts Asso- 
ciation for the current year are: President, 
Howard Anthony; vice-president, James 
Apfel; secretary, M. M. Graham; treasurer, 
Robert Killian. The organization is in a 
very flourishing condition. At the last meet- 
ing, the principal topic under discussion was 
how to bring about more protection through 
a memorandum law. It is hoped that legis- 
lation to this end may be put through. 

S. P. Dayton, with offices in the Title 
Guarantee building, recently installed an at- 
tractive street clock for J. Howard Eoal, 
Covina. The~clock was built almost en- 
tirely in the Dayton shop, and bears two 
illuminated dials, with signs in gold leaf on 
black at top and bottom. It was made from 
a special design, and is one of the most 
handsome street clocks that Mr. Dayton has 
ever sold. A clock of different pattern is 
now under construction for E. H. Grose, 
Culver City. 

After about four years in its present loca- 
tion at 707 W. 7th St., the firm of Camp- 
bell & Ginder, formerly Wright, Campbell 
& Ginder, has obtained a very desirable 
15-year lease on the ground floor of the 
new Roosevelt building at 7th and Flower 
Sts. They expect to move to their new 
quarters about the first of March. The com- 
pany is to be reorganized to some extent, 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Ginder having ob- 
tained the interest of other stockholders and 
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arranged for new capital to be invested in 
the business. 

Answering an advertisement, a man who 
said he was an engraver and designer, pre- 
sented himself to E. L. Deacon, manufac- 
turing jeweler with offices in the Bumiller 
building. He gave good references from 
New York and El Paso, and Mr. Deacon 
entrusted him with a sample line of jewelry. 
He started out July 19, last, saying that he 
was going to Seattle and Spokane. A few 
days later, Mr. Deacon had word from him 
in Santa Barbara. Since that time no trace 
of him has been found. 

After doing business for more than 12 
years at 256 S. Broadway, W. H. M. Free- 
man has moved to 650 S. Grand Ave., where 
he as a 10-year lease. Carrying out an idea 
which he has long had in mind. Mr. Free- 
man has brought into being a most unique 
and attractive store. Although very small 
in size, the arrangement is compact and 
goods are displayed to best advantage. Only 
a few samples of each line are shown. The 
floor is of marble, and the wall cases of fine 
mahogany with a large expanse of glass. Iron 
grill work adds to the attractiveness of the 
exterior. 

Alfred Nathan, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Star Ring Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., with headquarters in San Francisco, 
is spending several days in Los Angeles call- 
ing on the.trade. He reports business con- 


ditions in the west as showing good promise — 


for the present year. George E. Beckstein, 
president of the concern, is visiting the 
Pacific Coast for the first time, and is be- 
coming acquainted with the jewelry trade 
through his Coast representative, Alfred 
Nathan. He is spending several weeks in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and finding 
a very cordial reception. He reports busi- 
ness conditions on the Pacific Coast very 
prosperous. 

Among the out-of-town jewelers who have 
been in this city recently are the following: 
Nate Bobrowsky and E. B. Lang, Venice; 
J. H. Blanchard, Ocean Park; D. Van Wart 
and C. L. Runyon, Huntington Park; Mrs. 
I. Macatee, Lankershim; Mr. Davis of 
Baker & Davis, and A. Delmas, Oxnard; 
C. W. Clark, Van Nuys; J. B. Rodgers and 
J. Herbert Hall, Pasadena; W. A. Harp, 
G. G. Hallowell and H. E. Wellman, Al- 
hambra; Frank Hoffman, Mel Smith and 
A. Asher, Santa Ana; A. J. Dutton, Ana- 
heim; M. A. Stalmer, Fullerton; Mr. Har-- 
mony of Harmony & Hahn, Placentia; C: 
W. Middleton and Earl M.. Wilkinson, Po- 
mona; Glenn L. Box, Monrovia; T. S. Lai- 
ley, El Monte; W. E. Christie, Elsinore; 
Barney Goodstein, San Bernardino; J. E. 
Lewis, Claremont. 








A pretty woman, using the name of promi- 
nent society folk, has obtained several thou- 
sand dollars from pawnbrokers by means of 
fraud. More than a dozen pawnbrokers 
were fooled by the woman, who obtained 
about $200 to $300 from each one for “fake” 
diamonds she placed in pawn. The fraud 
was discovered when pawnbrokers called in 
diamond experts to examine the stones. An 
investigation is being conducted by Denver 
authorities. The woman, the police say, used 
a different name in each place she visited. 
She told the Denver pawnbrokers that she 
needed a small amount of money to meet a 
note. 
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Joseph F. Moyer, E. A. Brown Co., retail 

jewelers, 87-89 E. 6th St., St. Paul, left Jan. 
26 to attend the jewelers’ banquet in Chi- 
cago. 
E. W. Kohlsaat, Bullard Bros., retail 
jewelers, 95 E. 6th St., St. Paul, was ex- 
pected to return Jan. 31 from Chicago, where 
he went to attend the annual jewelers’ din- 
ner. He left St. Paul for Chicago Jan. 26. 

James H. Snyder, traveling representative 
of Albert L. Haman, wholesale watch mer- 
chant, 283 Endicott building, St. Paul, left 
Jan. 24 on a southern trip. He planned to 
stop in St. Louis, Kansas City and Denver, 
remaining away from St. Paul about three 
weeks, 

F. E. Murphy, northwest manager, and 
F. L. Hartwig, retail man, representing 
Oneida Community, Ltd., left Jan. 21 to at- 
tend the first agents’ meeting of the year, 
held at the home office, Oneida, N. Y. The 
northwest office of the firm is at 505 Ryan 
building, St. Paul. 

Fred Schmalz has been designated as a 
representative in the Iowa territory for the 
Noritake dinner ware and fancy china of 
Engst & Co., wholesale jewelers, 405 Ryan 
building, St. Paul. Mr. Engst has just com- 
pleted his inventory, and regarding business 
prospects for 1927 says: “The outlook is 
bright for this year.” 

E. A. Arhart, retail jeweler, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., was in St. Paul calling on his 
friends in the trade Jan. 28. He was on his 
way to California. Mr. Arhart’s mother is 
in Los Angeles at the present time, and he 
plans to visit her. He is one of the pioneer 
jewelers of the State of North Dakota, hav- 
ing been in business there many years. 

New students of the Stone School of 
Watchmaking, St. Paul, include the follow- 
ing: E. L. Folsom, Minneapolis; Clifford 
Fossum, aL Crosse, Wis.; Louis Goodin, 
Elk River, Minn.; George G. Grabow, Ex- 
celsior, Minn.; Elmer Smith, Springfield, 
Minn.; F. G. Ohm, retail jeweler, 51 E. 5th 
St., St. Paul, is president of the Stone School 
of Watchmaking. 
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Fort Dodge, Iowa 











Mr. Olson, of the retail jewelry firm of 
Inch & Olson, 903 Central Ave., the latter 
part of January said that business in 1926 
was about the same as business in 1925. This 
is the sixth year of the firm, and about three 
years ago Mr. Olson became the sole owner 
of the business. O. Olson and M. I. Inch 
formed the partnership, and originally were 
at 721 Central Ave. In April, 1924, they 
moved to their present address, and have 
since been there. Mr. Inch is now employed 
in the store. They specialize in an install- 
ment business. 

“Billie’ Boggs, retail jeweler, 803 Central 
Ave., returned to his home a few days ago 
after spending several days looking over the 
market in Chicago. He told a representative 
of THE JEWELERS’ CICRULAR that business in 
1926 was better than that in 1925, and re- 
garding the prospects for the future declared, 
“Things were pretty grave here in lowa, but 
I think they’re going to be all right.” Farm- 
ers have not been getting much for their corn 
or grain, but Mr. Boggs. said that banks in 
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Iowa are more settled and farmers have more 
money. He has been a retail jeweler in Fort 
Dodge over 24 years, and May 1, 1927, will 
be the Silver Anniversary of his entry into 
the jewelry business there. 

Mack A. Hurlbut, retail jeweler, 812 Cen- 
tral Ave., left the night of Jan. 27 for Chi- 
cago to finish the buying of his new stock. 
He had been in Chicago the second week of 
January for several days, but returned home 
to arrange for the continuation of his lease 
at 812 Central Ave., which is in a building 
built for him 27 years ago. On his present 
trip he expected to remain in Chicago four 
or five days, attending the gift show Jan. 28 
and 29 and taking care of his business Jan. 
31 and Feb. 1. He expects to have consid- 
erable work done on his store, putting it in 
condition so as to be practically new. Mr. 
Hurlbut has been in business longer than 
any other man on Central Ave. He has lived 
in Fort Dodge all his life, and started in the 
retail jewelry business in 1888. 





Salt Lake City 


L. E. Hubbard, Hubbard-Denn Co., has 
left for California, where he may spend the 
balance of the Winter. 

F. P. Peck, watchmaker for the McCona- 
hay store, is recovering from injuries to his 
back when he fell on the ice a few weeks 
ago. 

C. C. Beringer, veteran watchmaker at the 
J. S. Lewis Co., Ogden, and wife are cele- 
brating their golden wedding anniversary 
this week. 

Raymond Gunderson, Parry & Parry, Ltd., 
manufacturing jewelers, is recovering from 
a broken foot, sustained while playing basket 
ball for the National Guard team. 

John W. Peters, Brigham City optometrist 
and ‘jeweler, has taken his seat in the 1927 
Utah State Legislature, which convened last 
week. The session lasts for 90 days. 

John and Ray Williamson, local watch- 
makers for several years past, are mourning 
the loss of their father, John A. Williamson, 
who died last week at his home here. 

The J. S. Lewis Co., Ogden, furnished the 
trophies and cups for the great livestock 
show in Ogden last week. The Cudahy, Jr., 
trophy consisted of a chest of silver retailing 
at $125. 

W. D. Zeller, J. S. Lewis Co., who has 
been ill for some time following an internal 
operation at the Dee Memorial Hospital of 
Ogden, is back at his post again feeling 
rather fit, though he has not fully regained 
his strength yet. 

A bill is before the State Legislature, 
which convened in January, which would 
eliminate the words “Duly licensed and 
bonded pawnbrokers,” and “Pawnbrothers,” 
from No. 4388 of title 81, chapter 2 of the 
revised laws of the State of 1917, because, it 
is claimed, as the law now stands numerous 
individuals who are conducting neither a 
pawnshop nor an industrial loan office have 
obtained pawnbroker’s licenses and gone 
into the business of lending money at ex- 
orbitant interest to persons who have found 
themselves in great need. Because these peo- 
ple are not pawnbrokers they have been able 
to do practically as they pleased. It is now 
the intention to place them under the super- 
vision of the State Banking Department. 
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Jewelers report that collections are good 
in this district, the amount received in 
January showing a decided improvement, in- 
dicating that the jewelers in the surrounding 
territory did a very good December business 
and have money with which to pay their 
bills. 

The Opticians of the Jewelers’ Bowling 
League continue to bowl strong and some 
of the clubs are,of the opinion it will be 
difficult to shove them out of first place in 
the running. It is quite likely that the 
league will have a larger following than 
ever next year. 

Jewelers in the Penn Ave. district were 
given a scare last week because of the flood 
which swept down the Allegheny and Mon- 
ongahela Rivers and while some cellars were 
flooded along Penn Ave., no particular 
damage was done. The flood which visited 
this section brought the highest stage of 
water in quite a period. 

The Wholesalers’ Council, recently organ- 
ized by the Chamber of Commerce, has been 
holding regular meetings in an effort to 
bring more business to Pittsburgh. Heeren 
Bros. Co., and also the Samuel Weinhaus 
Co., are represented in the group. Plans 
are being developed in order to encourage 
trade which has been going to other sec- 
tions and which it is claimed belongs to 
Pittsburgh. 

Driven by a guilty conscience and a desire 
to make amends, police say, Richard Bernard, 
aged 22, Youngstown, O., surrendered to 
Pittsburgh detectives here, saying he is 
wanted by police in Cleveland. He told the 
local authorities that he held up two clerks 
in the Huron Watch Co., Huron Road, 
Cleveland, last Jan. 12, and obtained $28 and 
a ring valued at $110. Last night word was 
received from Cleveland that police would 
be sent for him. 

The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men 
has chartered the steamer Queen City and 


‘will use the boat as a hotel during the an- 


nual convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, to be held in Louisville 
early next June. The boat will comfortably 
accommodate 125 and a number of jewelers 
expect to join the party. The members of 
the association will live aboard the boat at 
Louisville, but will not return from there 
by water, but by train. The boat will leave 
here on a Friday night arriving in Louis- 
ville on Monday morning. It is expected 
that the vessel will be crowded to capacity 
by Pittsburghers and their wives. 

A State Association of Credit Bureaus is 
being organized in Pennsylvania and will 
hold the first meeting in Pittsburgh early in 
February. There are now seven bureaus 
in this State, the latest to be organized be- 
ing that of the Johnstown Credit Exchange. 
A. B. Buckeridge, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Credit Bureau and secretary of the 
Retail. Credit Men’s Association, is very 
active in this work. He returned a few days 
ago from Toledo where the Big Four Credit 
Conference was organized, with the States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
included. Mr. Buckeridge was elected 
Through the organization of this 
body and the association of credit bureaus 
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in this State credit records of individuals 
will follow through a tieup of the bureaus. 
The retail credit body here is obtaining an 
average of 25 new members a week, with 
a very iarge number of jewelers taking mem- 
bership in the association. 
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F. Doucette, formerly with Norling & 
Bloom, is now employed by B. Aronson, 
Jewelers’ building. 

Norman H. Hayes, of D. C. Percival Co., 
has returned from Europe where he went on 
a diamond buying trip. He came back on 
the Rotterdam. 

The wedding of Abraham Alberts, watch 
department of I. Alberts Co., and Miss 
Selma Samuels, is scheduled to take place 
next month. Mr. Alberts has been with 
the company for 20 years. 

A pyx by George E. Germer was on view 
at the Society of Arts and Crafts last week. 
It was made of gilded silver ornamented 
with figure groups wrought in high relief 
and setting forth the purpose of the re- 
ceptacle. 

A meeting of the committee of whole- 
salers who have been named to entertain the 
ladies at the convention of the State retail 
association, was held in the offices of Henry 
Arnold last week. Mr. Arnold appointed a 
committee to attend to this part of the pro- 
gram and plans were mapped out. 

Many friends of E. Quinn, of the Schneider 
Co., Lawrence, are glad to hear that the 
operation which he underwent at the 
Charlesgate Hospital last week was success- 
ful. They hope to see him around again in 
the next few weeks. The doctors report 
that Mr. Quinn is making satisfactory 
progress. ; 

Oscar Bedford is credited with the distinc- 
tion of being the first person in Weymouth 
to hear voices across the Atlantic from 
London. Bedford’s radio was working so 
well that he had time to call in several 
neighbors to enjoy listening at 7 p. m. Boston 
time to Big Ben’s chiming the hour of mid- 
night from Westminster. 

Stewart MacKenzie received a great sur- 
prise, Jan. 21,-when his associates at D. C. 
Percival’s presented a loving cup to him to 
mark the anniversary of his 45th birthday. 
When he came to his desk he found it 
decorated with flowers and the silver piece 
in the center. A feature of the floral 
arrangements was a thistle, and a copy of 
the Scottish flower also was engraved on the 
cup, which bore the words: Forty-five and 
still going strong. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Helen 
(MacElroy) Hatch, who for 17 years was 
with A. Paul & Co., stock department. She 
had been ailing for upwards of a year and 
passed away at the Homeopathic Hospital, 
Jan. 23. The funeral was held from her late 
home, 841 Fellsway, Medford, Jan. 26, rep- 
resentatives of the A. Paul Co., relatives 
and many friends attending. Burial took 
place at Holy Cross Cemetery. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, William P. Hatch, 
her mother, two sisters and two brothers, 
to whom the sympathy of the trade is ex- 
tended. 
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The Gowling Optical Co. now has a place 
in the Samfield jewelry store, at 110 Madi- 
son Ave. Formerly Marcus Samfield con- 
ducted this feature himself. 

E. H. Harvey, who formerly had a watch 
repair and jewelry shop at Brownsville, 
Tenn., has discontinued the store and is 
working at his trade in Memphis. 

A. F. Mereness, manufacturing jeweler 
now has a place on the second floor of the 
Liggett building, Main and Jefferson. For a 
long time he looked after the jewelry repairs 
in Bry’s department store. 

George R. Kendall, 246 S. Main St., filed a 
bankruptcy petition Jan. 25 in the federal 
court here, in which he scheduled liabilities 
totaling $33,776. Sixty seven creditors are 
named, among them Perel & Lowenstein, 
about $1,000; Manhattan Bank & Trust Co, 
$3,800; Harry Bauer, $3,000. Assets in- 
clude customers’ notes, $3,000 and $15,000 
stock in trade. 

In a recent annual report on the mineral 
resources of Tennessee, it is mentioned that 
the gold production, never a very important 
item, is falling off. In 1912 there was a pro- 
duction of the value of $8,265. Twelve years 
later it amounted to only $360. Gold has 
only been found in Tennesse along the 
eastern edges of the State in Blount, Monroe 
and Polk counties. From these counties 
there has been taken possibly $250,000. 


Atlanta. Ga. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Retail jewelers in Atlanta have enjoyed a good 
January business, reports show. One or two firms 
report that business has been unusually brisk during 
the month, and they are looking forward to an ex- 
cellent year in 1927. Wholesale houses report busi- 
ness as good throughout this section. 














Mr. Pennick, Madison, Ga., was a visitor 
in Atlanta during the week on business. 

Alexander Fish, manager of the Birming- 
ham branch of Ewing Bros., passed a day or 
two in Atlanta during the week. 

George F. Creel, Tampa, Fla., passed sev- 
eral days in Atlanta last week visiting his 
father, J. F. Creel, well-known Atlanta re- 
tail jeweler. 

O. E. Wells, Monticello, Fla.; George E. 
Daniell, president of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Retail Jewelers; Harley Godby, Col- 
lege Park; Benjamin Mosely, Decatur, Ga., 
and D. S. Davies, Dalton, Ga., were visitors 
in Atlanta last week. . 

C. J. F. Beane, retired jeweler of Cin- 
cinnati, O., stopped off for a day in Atlanta 
to visit his. old friends, Mr. Coleman and 
Mr. Creel. Mr.: Beane, since retiring from 
the jewelry business, has been spending a 
great deal of time on a farm which he owns 
in south Georgia. 

Ralph C. Hinkle, of the Bowman Techni- 
cal School, Lancaster, Pa., is passing a cou- 
ple of weeks in Atlanta securing recruits for 
his various courses.. He is well known in 
Atlanta, having formerly had a jewelry shop 
there, as well as in Dalton, Ga., where he 
was associated with the Davies Jewelry Co., 
and he is renewing many old acquaintances 
as well as making many new friends in the 
section. 
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_ F. Monteiro, retailer, has removed from 
419 to 382 S. Main St. 

The Tokyo Gift Shop, Japanese goods, 34 
Empire St., is holding a closing out sale. 

Archibald Silverman, of Silverman Bros., 
was a business visitor in New York city 
last week. 

Ralph Gregory, of Goodwin & Gregory, 
has returned from a two weeks’ business trip 
in Canada. 

George Walder, of this city, was a busi- 
ness visitor in New York and vicinity the 
past week. 

Charles Shartenberg was elected a director 
of the Pawtucket-Central Falls Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Col. ‘and Mrs. Joseph Samuels left 
Wednesday for Palm Beach, Fla., for a two 
months’ stay. 

Eugene Abbott, of the Potter & Buffinton 
Co., left for a brief trip through the middle 
west last week. 

Among the visitors in New York and 
vicinity the past week was Walter S. 
Lederer of this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harald W..Ostby have re- 
turned from a two weeks’ stay in New York 
and the Adirondacks. 

George N. Steere, of the Payton & Kelley 
Co., is on a business trip through the middle 
west for the concern. ; 

Matthew H.° Payton, of the H. Payton 
Co., Inc., is visiting the firm’s Chicago office 
for a couple of weeks. ‘ ' 

Samuel Wachenheimer, of Wachenheitner 
Bros., is making an extended business trip 
through the middle west. 

Charles Brier, of the Brier Mfg. Co., was 
chairman for the dinner reception at the 
Palestine Shrine Club last Monday evening. 

The business for some time conducted by 
Joseph K. Martyn, at 212 Union St., has 
been taken over by the Martyn Jewelry Co., 
Inc. 

Harald W. Ostby was elected a member 
of the Providence Council. of Social 
Agetcies at the annual meeting the past 
week, 

Frank Kelley was in New York and 
Philadelphia the past week in the interests 
of the Manufacturing Jewelers Board of 
Trade. 

Asa Cushman, who is a member of the 
Board of Aldermen of this city, has returned 
from a municipal investigation trip to 
Chicago. 

Harry L. Kotlen is the proprietor of the 
Standard Loan Co., 129 S. Main St., accord- 
ing to his statement filed at the office of the 
city clerk. 

William A. Viall, secretary of the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., has been re-elected a 
director of the Providence Washington In- 
surance Co. 

Paul A. San Souci was elected president 
of the Olneyville Business Men’s Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held last Wednes- 
day evening. 

The Alcove Treasure Shop, 75 West- 
minster St., is being conducted by Gertrude 
Norman, according to information filed at 
the city clerk’s office. 

Plans are being discussed for the annual 
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banquet of the New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association 
some time in March. 

J. Robert S-eet, of the Providence office 
of the National Jewelers Board of Trade 
was in north eastern Massachusetts last 
week, making revisions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. O’Gorman have 
recently announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Mae K. O’Gorman to Ray 
Schlotter of Ridgewood, N. J. 

The next monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Manufacturing Jewelers Board of 
Trade will be held at the Turks Head build- 
ing this city on Friday, Feb. 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton P. Hutchison sailed 
Friday from New York on the steamship 
Roma for Europe. They will spend the 
remainder of the Winter in Egypt. 

The manufacturing jewelry business con- 
ducted for some time by William H. Reilly 
at 185 Eddy St., as Naylor & Reilly, has 
been succeeded by W. H. Reilly Co. 

A garage at the home of John C. L. 
Shabeck, 153 Norwood Ave., in Edgewood, 
was damaged to the extent of $300 by a fire 
in the rear end on Wednesday evening. 

A set of past officers’ badges in solid gold 
is being made by Martin P. Feeney, Turks 
Head building, for one of the veteran fire- 
men’s associations of Brockton, Mass. 


Edward M. Wheeler, manager of the 
Providence office of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade visited the central part of 
Massachusetts last week on a business trip. 

Clarence J. Roehr, of the Bassett Jewelry 
Co., is at the Jane Brown Hospital this city 
under treatment for a fractured elbow. He 
slipped last Sunday evening on the icy side- 
walk. 

V. E. Black Co. has made extensive 
alterations and improvements in its plant 
at 710 Eddy St., to facilitate the manufacture 
of its new lines of vanity cases and com- 
pacts. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Old Colony Co-operative Bank, held 
last Wednesday, among the trustees elected 
were Frederick A. Ballou, Emery J. San 
Souci. 

Mr.'and Mrs. Henry G. Thresher are at 
Savannah, Ga., for a stay before going to 
St. Petersburg, Fla., for several weeks’ visit. 
Before their return they will go to Cuba 
for awhile. 

Woodward Booth, manager of the New 
England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association, was in New York and 
Philadelphia the past week on business for 
the association. 

R. H. Fogler, personnel director of the 
W. T. Grant’ Co., was the speaker at the 
weekly luncheon meeting of the Providence 
Rotary Club at the Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel on Tuesday. 

At the 25th annual meeting of the Provi- 
dence Cricket Club, Inc., held Saturday eve- 
ning at the Metacomet Golf Club, H. D. 
Murray was elected one of the patrons and 
Art Hadley, president. 

Edward I. Mulchahey and Norris G. 
Abbott have been appointed members of the 
committee of St. John’s Commandery No. 1, 
of Knights Templar, to arrange for the 
125th anniversary in August. 

The case of William C. Gardner against 
Shmay Kotler for assumpsit was heard in 
the civil session of Sixth District Court 
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beiore Judge Rueckert on Tuesday and de- 
cision entered for the plaintiff for $75 and 
costs. 

Rhode Island Chapter of the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars at its annual meet- 
ing at the Biltmore Hotel last Thursday eve- 
ning elected Lieut. Col. Ralph S. Hamilton 
as Commander, and Lieut. Fred B. Thurber 
as Junior Vice-Commander. 

Gregor Kritchbaum, of L. Kritchbaum & 
Co., is a member of the committee of the 
Masonic Clubs of this State appointed to 
arrange for the reception and entertainment 
of the National Convention of Masonic 
Clubs in Providence the coming Summer. 

The Rhode Island Metal Findings Cc., 
of this city, has been incorporated under the 
laws of Rhode Island with an authorized 
capital of $5,000, consisting of 50 shares of 
$100 each. The incorporators are Roger L. 
McCarthy, Edmund J. Kelley and Joshua 
Bell. 

Announcement is made that Harry Roen- 
shield, manager of the Chicago office of 
Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., of this city, has 
resigned, effective Feb. 1, and that he will 
be succeeded by C. A. Jewett, formerly, for 
several years, the firm’s representative in 
that city. 

In an opinion handed down by the Rhode 
Island Supreme Court on Friday in the case 
of James E. F. Henry, M.D., against the 
American Enamel Co., the appeal of the 
plaintiff is dismissed; the decree appealed 
from is affirmed and the cause is remanded 
to the Superior Court for further pro- 
ceedings. 

The first meeting of the creditors in bank- 
ruptcy of Elmira S. Carrier, doing a manu- 
facturing jewelry business in this city as P. 
S. Carrier Co., will be held before the 
Referee in Bankruptcy, George J. Sheehan, 
room 332 Turks Head building, on Feb. 7, 
at 11 o'clock to prove claims, appoint a 
trustee and hold a hearing on a petition to 
sell the assets. 

The Rhode Island Selective Service 
Society, the first unit in what is to be a 
national organization of those who served on 
draft boards during the formation of the 
National Army for the World War, was 
organized in this city last Tuesday. John 
S. Holbrook of Gorham Mfg. Co., who 
served on District Board No. 11 was elected 
one of the members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The Pawtuxet Valley Retail Merchants’ 
Association was organized at Arctic last 
Monday and Leo A. St. Onge, of St. Onge’s, ° 
Inc., and Andrew F. Flanagan, of Flanagan’s 
Little Toggery Shop, were appointed on the 
ways and means committee, and C. G. 
White, manager of Woolworth’s Store, and 
Armand Guertin, manager of M. I. Guertin 
& Sons, were named on the committee to 
draw up by-laws. 

At the several parish elections of the 
Episcopal churches here last week a number 
of jewelers were elected to office among 
them being: Edward I. Mulchahey as senior 
warden and vestryman and Edmund A. 
Truelove as clerk and vestryman at Church 
of the Epiphany; William A. Viall, as 
senior warden and vestryman and Frederick 
D. Carr as vestryman of Grace Church; John 
Kelso as treasurer and vestryman and 
Herman E. A. Droz as vestryman of Church 
of the Redeemer. 
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When Planning Your Equipment Consider First Silver* 
Among the Most Permanent of All Possessions and Yet the Most Usable 












































BELOW ARE A TALL COM- 
POTE, WITH A SOFT GRAY 
FINISH, AND FINGER BOWL 
AND PLATE, ALL OF MOST 
PLEASING DESIGN. THE 
COMPOTE, TO HOLD FRUIT 
OR DECORATIVE VEGETABLES, 
IS STILL AMONG THE MOST 
FAVORED PIECES FOR TABLE 
DECORATION. COURTESY OF 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 





Clara E. Sippreli 


ABOVE ARE TWO SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR CEN- 
TREPIECES FOR THE 
DINING-ROOM TABLE. 
AT THE RIGHT, A 
VASE 10%” HIGH 
FOR FLOWERS, 
WHICH CAN BE USED 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE PERFORATED 
TOP. BESIDE IT IS A 
GALLEON WHICH 
MAKES A QUAINT 
CONTAINER FOR BON- 
BONS. COURTESY OF 
GORHAM COMPANY 


*Reprint of article 
and illustrations ap- 
pearing in the House 
Beautiful February is- 
sue, releas edby cour- 
tesy of the House 
Beautiful and the Na- 
ational Jewelers Pub- 
licity Association. 





Dana B. Merrill 


BELOW ARE A SANDWICH 
TRAY 10’ IN DIAMETER, 
WITH A DELICATE BORDER 
IN A WEDGWOOD DESIGN, 
AND A FLOWER HOLDER 
TO MATCH, THE MESH OF 
THIS HOLDER IS PLATED, 
BUT THE REST IS OF STER- 
LING, AS ARE ALL THE 
PIECES SHOWN ON THESE 
TWO PAGES. COURTESY OF 
INTERNATIONAL _ SILVER 
COMPANY 
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AT THE RIGHT IS A CHARMING TEA 
SET IN A NEW PATTERN WHICH EX- 
PRESSES FAITHFULLY THE SPIRIT OF 
THE EARLY AMERICAN SILVER. ITS 
GRACEFUL LINES AND SIMPLICITY 
MAKE THIS A MOST ATTRACTIVE SET. 
COURTESY OF ROGERS, LUNT AND 
BOWLEN COMPANY 


BELOW IS A COFFEE SET OF THREE 
PIECES OF BEAUTIFUL DESIGN AND 
GRACEFUL SHAPE. IN ADDITION TO 
THESE THREE PRINCIPAL PIECES, 
COFFEE CUPS WITH SILVER HOLDERS 
AND SAUCERS IN THE SAME DESIGN 
MAY BE OBTAINED, AS WELL AS 
SUGAR TONGS TO MATCH. COURTESY 
OF ROGERS, LUNT AND BOWLEN COM- 
PANY 


AT THE RIGHT, THE 

PLAIN SPOON AND 

ENGRAVED FORK ARE 

BOTH OF EARLY 

AMERICAN STYLE, 

INSPIRED BY  DE- 

SIGNS OF OUR COLO- y 

NIAL SILVERSMITHS. BELOW IS A THREE- 


«iota wes PIECE TEA SET WHICH 
ROGERS, LUNT ae IS A BEAUTIFUL REPRO- 
OWES COMPAR | DUCTION OF ONE MADE 
BY WILLIAM MOULTON, 
THE FAMOUS SILVER- 
SMITH OF NEWBURY- 
PORT, MASSACHUSETTS. 
COURTESY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL SILVER COM- 
Dana B. Merrill ig 


Clara E. Sipprelt 
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Hall House Entrance 


From a drawing by Louis Orr 
the American Etcher of Paris. 


Rooms 710-711-712 
Palmer House, Chicago 
Frank Wadsworth Jenkins 
and Harold F. Norton 

in Attendance. 


Hatt House 


: ewe the 
tft Shops 9’America 
through ticinterest 
ine Media of its 
products aaa 
IMDPORIATIONS 
BORGHESE 
H€ALb& TOLE 
HHEGER 
POTTERY, 


(harks fall ine 


HALL HOUSE 
4 East 40% Street 


New Vork City 
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GIFT SECTIO 


In which are grouped Suggestions as 
, tovpecidl line, c ee 
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Meeting Gift Department Competition 








Methods Used by a Newark, N. J., Jeweler in Attracting Trade 
to His Store 








NEWARK, N. J., is a large city. It has 
numerous department stores and specialty 
shops and gift shops and it is also very near 
to New York city. The competition is keen. 
Though it is the shopping center for many 
of the outlying towns the people will go 
on into New York very often instead of 
stopping to shop in Newark. So, a jewelry 
store with a gift department has conditions 
to meet which control the type of merchan- 
dise which appear in the gift department. 
Some gift merchants will not call this New- 
ark shop a jewelry store with a real gift 
department, yet it has the best gift depart- 
ment it can manage in that city with the 
merchandising conditions it has to meet. 

China, glassware, pottery, copper, brass 
and novelties are all considered a part of the 
gift department, but this jewelry store does 
not carry any of the lines mentioned except 
the novelties. 

Before we go into any more details we 
will go over the layout of the store and 
then it will be easy for the reader to under- 
stand how this jeweler meets his com- 
petition. 

It is not a small store. It has a center 
entrance door and two show windows of 
good size. At the front, on the left, as one 
enters, there is a repair counter and in front 
of it is a show case of watches of all kinds. 
There is also an aisle behind the counter 
and then come two more show cases of small 
jewelry such as pins and rings, behind 
which, against the wall, are two desks. Then 
there are wall show cases of clocks with 
some candles, in front of which are tiny 
typewriter tables and a very small desk for 
the clerks. In front of all these are the 
show cases of mesh bags, bureau sets in 
everything but silver, then a cashier’s desk, 
and behind that several safes, while next to 
the cashier’s desk is another case of bureau 
sets and then the rear of the store, with 
the exception of a rear room. 

There is a good sized aisle down the 


center of the store. Along the other side 
of the store there is also a repair depart- 
ment. Along the wall cases are silver and 
crystal with silver trim in front of which 
are show counters, one showing men’s 
jewelry, and chains and beads for women, 
another wallets, stationery and pens and 
pencils. Then comes a fountain pen show 
case, then another show case full of gold 
and silver pens and pencils, then another 
with separate silver and gold pencils. Then 
comes a case with stationery, key cases, 
framed mottos, bridge scores, place cards, 
stationery folios and greeting cards, mottos, 
folios, silver pens and pencils again. Next 
comes a bare wooden counter used for ex- 
amining cards and stationery. Behind that 
are the occulist’s rooms and the back room 
mentioned before. On top of the cases are 
displays. Children’s spoons in attractive 
boxes, knife and fork sets in boxes, kiddie’s 
knife, fork and spoon sets, a double glass 
inkwell and stand with the pens, a silver 
vase, a box of table silver, and a display of 
silver polish, stationery, a calendar, several 
framed mottos and more calendars, a box 
of seals, and then several framed pictures 
and several more framed mottos. 

The visitor very promptly realizes that 
the greeting card department is very large. 
“Greeting Cards for Today and Every Day.” 
“Have you sent one today?” Those are the 
signs which greet you. There are birthday 
greetings, wedding congratulations, anni- 
versary greetings, get well wishes, birth 
congratulations, friendship greetings and 
many others. This list appears below the 
“Greeting Cards for Today and Every Day” 
card which stands on the counter. 

This store’s stock is advertised practically 
daily in the local papers. There is a mail- 
ing list of 7,000 customers and from time to 
time notices of new merchandise in the form 
of folders or form letters are sent out. 

The proprietor of this store does not be- 
lieve in price tables or in special table dis- 


plays for seasons. He feels that customers 
prefer to enter the store and have a sales- 
person take them over the stock. It is 
seldom that customers come into the store 
with any definite knowledge of what will be 
purchased. They go over the stock with the 
salesperson and make their selection then. 
The sales force is increased so materially 
at Christmas time that this same idea is in 
effect, and almost as good individual atten- 
tion is given with all the rush of last minute 
Christmas shopping. 

The window on the left is devoted almost 
entirely to jewelry. On the right is the 
combination of gift merchandise and silver. 
In the center back of the window is a silver 
meat tray, with silver vases on either side. 
In front is a box of table silver and then 
in front of that are greeting cards of all 
descriptions. Down the left hand side of 
this window are pens and pencils in green 
and black, an inkwell and pen set, some 
frames and lorgnettes, a silver vase and a 
wallet, bridge score and playing cards and 
we are at the corner of the window. The 
bridge scores and playing cards are also 
woven in among the greeting cards in the 
front of the window. At the back of the 
window on the right side are silver pieces, 
three bud vases with artificial flowers in 
them, and a silver vase with artificial sweet 
peas, and then several boxes of writing 
paper. 








Archie Tegtmeyer has inaugurated a gift 
department in his retail jewelry store, known 
as Archie Tegtmeyer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
in which presents of all descriptions may be 
bought at prices ranging from 50 cents to 
$50. According to Mr. Tegtmeyer, a need 
was apparent almost as soon as the new 
jewelry store opened for something of this 
kind. “People came in asking for sugges- 
tions as to what to buy for various oc- 
casions,” he said, “so we thought it would be 
a good idea to group articles that would be 
appropriate as gifts together and call our 
customer’s attention to this special service.” 
Italian and domestic pottery are featured, 
glassware, novelties for prizes, bridge favors, 
imported novelties, novelty lamps, brass 
goods, pictures, artificial flowers, silver, etc. 
“The idea,” said Mr. Tegtmeyer, “is to get 
as many items as possible but not a large 
quantity of any article, so that gifts bought 
at our store are not likely to be duplicated.” 
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The Pairpoint Corporation 


Manufacturers 


of 


Silver Plated Ware, 
Metal Electrolters, 
Decorated Glass Shades, 
Cut and Engraved 
Crystal Glass, 


Fancy Colored 
Blown Glass 











Showing-a-New 
TABLE ENSEMBLE 
of Hand Wrought-Crystal 


The Pairpoint Corporation 
Factories: New Bedford, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
43-47 W. 23d St. Coristine Bldg., St. Nicholas St. Hammond Bldg., 278 Post St. 
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Modeling Book Ends and Statuettes from 


Life 





An Interesting and Instructive Discussion of How a Noted Artist and Sculptor Studies 


Animals to Get His Ideas 


By PauL HERZEL 




















l AM often asked the question, “Will you 
tell us how you conceive the ideas you 
execute into your animal and figure book- 
ends and statuettes?” I hesitate in answer- 
ing, not because I am secretive, but because I 
am at a loss to give a set rule. I have no 
fast and set rule. 

Sometimes I read a story or see an action 
of an animal that suggests a subject to me. 
Then I just have to get down to work and 
study my subject animal and sometimes wait 
for many hours to get what I want. 

The fact that I sketch, paint in oils and 





plete ideas for later reference. An animal 
in a certain position will suggest agony and 
impress itself upon my thought. Just what 
condition can be coupled with that agony 
of the animal is for me to conceive if I am 
going to use it for a statuette or book-ends. 

It is very difficult to say where an idea 
comes from. Usually it is the result of a 
mind always alert to animal action and re- 
action and able to draw together two animals 
in action. 

In the schools the models pose in the 
same position and all one has to do is to 


mu Were, " 
wy 
ve Tet, 


“THE STRUGGLE,” BOA CONSTRICTOR STRANGLING A TIGER, WHICH WON NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN AWARD. 


model in clay enables me to take advantage 
of many models which lend themselves 
more readily to paint than to model in clay 
or vice versa. Another point of great help 
in the execution of ideas and even in forming 
ideas is that I have made a life study of 
animals and know their anatomy very well 
so that although my model may not take the 
exact pose I wish my knowledge, coupled 
with a close study of a live model, will give 
me a very lifelike working knowledge to 
effectually form in clay. 

When one knows animals very well 
mental pictures unconsciously form them- 
selves in the mind which can be stored away 
as the short-story writer files away incom- 


copy the model, but the animal does not do 
this unless he is tame and the artist can make 
him take a position and hold it. And soa 
sculptor of animal figures has to take up 
the study of anatomy, particularly the bony 
structure and its functions. While a side 
view is comparatively easy to draw, a 
foreshortened view is much more difficult. 
Equipped with knowledge of anatomy, and 
years of study of wild and tame animals of 
all kinds, I find that visits to my animal 
friends in the Bronx Park and Central Park 
suggest ideas or complete ideas which have 
peen conceived but heretofore unformed. 
When a boy my family lived in St. Louis 
on a hill overlooking the Mississippi River 


This hill consisted of yellow clay which 
was in fine condition for mud pies on a 
rainy day, and while the other youngsters 
made mud pies I made horses, dogs, men 
and railroad trains. Some of the women of 
the neighborhood baked these in their ovens 
and used them as ornaments. 

The art museum was a source of delight 
to me always, and when I was older I re- 
ceived a circular describing the art classes 
which I started attending at night since I 
was compelled to go to work on account of 
the death of my father. Later I helped to 
organize the Brush and Pencil Club of St. 
Louis and studied there for some years. 

In the meantime I went out to Forest 
‘Park and saw the fine herd of Elk which 
they had at the time and became fascinated 
with the noble beasts. Consequently I 
spent all my spare time making sketches, 
but it was a difficult job as you will see. 
At first I was rather diffident, so I supplied 
myself with a small sketching pad that would 
fit in my pocket and when no one was in 
sight I would draw and slip the pad in my 
pocket whenever anyone came along. Later 
I made a larger composition in oil paint and 
since I could not stick that in my pocket I 
finaily became inured to public curiosity. 

Wild animals will not pose but will do 
about as they please in their cages and en- 
closures. I finally modeled my subject in 
plastelene and then drew from my plastelene 
sketch. Eventually after learning the prin- 
cipals of constructing an armature (a frame- 
work of wire or wood to support the 
plastelene) I liked modeling so well that I 
made some small statuettes. Later I came 
io New York and began studying sculpture 
at the Beaux Arts of Design, and working 
in the Central Park menagerie, studying the 
lions. and other big cats, as well as the 
antelope, and then went out to Bronx Park 
where the facilities are better and an un- 
limited choice of different animals is at 
hand. 

I spent my time about evenly between 
modeling and painting and have made 
models and paintings of all the different 
species and most of the sub species at one 
time or another. In working with animals, 
besides the pleasure of doing the work, one 
also gets acquainted with the animals, and 
most people would be surprised to know 
that the animals get to know you after 
seeing you a number of times and show 
their recognition by pricking up their ears, 
coming close to you and even cavorting 
around their enclosure. I try to make 
friends with all my animal models, because 
I can do more with them, and they will 
come close, stand up or lie down if you 
know how to handle them, but at times I 
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Gifts and Art Furnishings 


of Rare Distinction 


To this charming mart of beauty, there has come Gifts and Art 
Furnishings offered: by every conceivable specialist in the world who 
can contribute a trinket or gift appropriate to the needs of lovely 
women and their homes. Here is perhaps the most gorgeous display 
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just have to wait their pleasure. The better 
acquainted I am with my model the more 
pleasing my work, and more satisfying in 
results, I feel. 

I never take chances with the wild 
animals, for they are dangerous even in 
their play. The only time I was hurt was 
by a kiang (Thibetan wild ass). I was 
modeling a group of a tiger on the back 
of a kiang, and stood very close to the en- 
closure of the kiang. He stood up on his 
hind legs, reached over the wire fence and 
gave me a terrible blow on the head with 
his teeth. He bowled me over and made a 
gash an inch and a half long in my forehead. 
I suppose he resented the idea of putting a 
tiger on his back. 

One of my most striking instances of what 
decent treatment will do, was in connection 
with my work with a huge Bengal tiger at 
the Bronx Zoo. He was brought here about 
three years ago direct from the jungle and 
he was the fiercest and wildest animal that 
I have ever seen. When anyone came close 
to his cage he would spring and throw his 
whole weight against the wire netting. 
This he did with me. I was using him as 
a model in the group I have just mentioned 
above. I kept on talking to him and after a 
while he quieted down and walked up and 
down in the rear of his cage. Finally he 
came closer and after a time he rubbed his 
shoulder against the wire and I touched him 
with my hand. He looked around and then 
rubbed his shoulder again, and from that 
time every time he sees me he wants to 
be petted. He will lie down and when I 
scratch his neck he will groan and yowl as 
though it hurts. He is very particular, as 
he will allow only one other, one of the 
keepers, to touch him. 

To me all animals are unspoiled children 
of nature and never hide their feelings. 
Some animals are of course born grouches, 
while in most cases their surliness can be 
traced back to ill treatment. 

Is it any wonder that with my close con- 
tact with animals I cannot give you a rule 
or even tell you how many of my ideas are 
born? They are in most instances just a 
growth of my knowledge and observation. 

Several years ago at a rodeo near Salt 
Lake City I started to take pictures of some 
of the Sioux Indians but found they objected. 
When I explained that I was an artist and 
had painted a buffalo and Indian maiden on 
the tent of the chief I was their friend and 
they allowed me to take as many pictures 
and make as many sketches as I’ pleased. 

And to come again to the question of my 
manner of working, I repeat I have no fast 
and set rule. Of course if a model will 
pose it is easy, but when the subject calls 
for a pose or action that is seldom seen the 
only thing to do is to rely on knowledge 
of the bony structure and its functions, 
while the animals themselves will show 
the muscular masses. The head, for 
instance, is always the same whether up or 
down, as are the legs and torso, and one 
can see the action of the muscles of the 
legs and shoulders while the animal is in 
approximately the position required. In 
other words, it is essential to study the 
different parts separately and finally bring 
them together. 

To: the writer, the study of people he 
meets gives characters, which in turn are 
developed into atmosphere and plot and 
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result in a story. So in the study of 
anatomy and animals, comes the development 
of a pose or group which becomes a statuette 
or a pair of book-ends. 

The sight of a healthy animal is glorious 
and gives me great pleasure, be it the 
ponderous elephant or hippo, the elegant elk, 
deer or antelope, the magnificent lion or 
tiger or the cute fennec (small fox), 
squirrel or chipmunk. 





Here Isa Suggestion on Attract- 
ing Attention to the Gift 
Department 





ig would be a good _ business-boosting 
proposition for the gift department of 
the jewelry store to stage a window display 
in which it tied up some of the articles it 
carries in stock with illustrations appearing 
in recent issues of art magazines, household 
publications and style magazines. 

The idea of doing this would, of course, 
be to emphasize the fact that the depart- 
ment is right up to the minute in style all 
the time and to also emphasize the fact that 
it carries all the more desired articles of 
the better sort. 

In carrying out this sort of a display all 
that the store would need to do would be to 
secure copies of some of the higher grade 
publications of the day which feature illus- 


‘trations of gift articles, and to then clip 


out these illustrations, paste them neatly on 
cardboard and show the illustrations in the 
display window of the store in connection 
with a showing of the same style of articles 
as those shown in the illustrations. 

Of course, there should be a large placard 
in the center of the display telling what the 
whole thing was about and strongly stress- 
ing the up-to-dateness and stylishness of 
the goods featured by the gift department of 
the store and also emphasizing the fact that 
the store’s prices for the articles are attrac- 
tive and right. 

This sort of a display would be certain to 
attract agreat deal of attention, because 
pictures of any sort in a display always 
make people stop and look and the whole 
proposition would undoubtedly be very effec- 
tive in attracting more attention tu the store 
and in building more business for the estab- 
lishment. 





The Sales Force and the Goods 
Themselves 





HE following advice as to what the sales 

force needs to obtain success is well 
worth the attention of every reader in- 
terested in selling at retail, We take the 
words from Grace Knudson’s Girt AND ART 
SHop MERCHANDISING. She tells us: 

It is well for a sales force to understand 
the following interdependent items about 
merchandise : 

“First—The goods on sale represent ser- 
vice. It is for the use that the customer 
buys the article. 

“Second—The use or uses of every article 
in the shop. 

“Third—How and where the article is 
made; its quality, price and competition. 

“Fourth—The one general human-interest 
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point in every article—that is, the greatest 
thing about the article to induce people to 
buy it. 

“Fifth—When a sale is made, it must be 
to the satisfaction of the buyer, forced sales, 
just for the sake of selling, are more often 
than not boomerangs. 

“Apropos of the fourth item: How often 
one hears, ‘I can’t sell this. I’m not in- 
terested in it.’ 

“Search for a point of interest in it. 
Every article has one. By this search you 
will be apt to find the very necessary gen- 
eral human-interest point. An absorbing 
study! Is there not just one wee thing 
about it in which you are remotely in- 
terested? Locate even a small appeal to 
yourself and you will no longer find your- 
self uttering the pulling criticism of a lazy 
er poor salesman or woman; furthermore, 
you will be ready to teach others how to 
sell.” 





Build Business with an 
“Exclusive Day” 





SOMETHING rather novel and interest- 

ing which would be sure to help: the 
gift department of the jewelry store in build- 
ing more business would be for the: depart- 
ment to put on an “Exclusive Day.’ 

On this day the department could offer 
some goods for sale which wouldn’t be 
offered for sale on other days. And it 
could also offer other goods for sale at 
attractive prices which wouldn’t obtain on 
other days. 

In other words, this “Exclusive Day” 
would see the store offering some goods 
for sale on this one day exclusively and 
would also see the store offering certain 
prices on other goods for this one day 
exclusively. 

Of course, this whole proposition should 
be quite extensively advertised by means of 
newspaper space and by means of placards 
in the show windows and, perhaps, by means 
of direct mail advertising, street car cards 
and cards handed to the store visitors. In 
all the advertising for the event, too, the 
store should emphasize the exclusive fea- 
tures of the proposition very strongly and 
should do everything possible to make folk 
realize that the exclusive features of the 
event were for the one day only. 

All this sort of thing would be sure to 
arouse a great deal of interest and would 
be certain to make many women feel that 
they wanted to secure some of the articles 
at the prices offered. Also the women 
would feel that they had to get busy at 
once, as the events were for the day only, 
and so there would be an undoubted rush 
to the department on the day and a resultant 
fine business for the department. 

Build business with an “Exclusive Day” 
now. 








Feinberg-Slohm Sales Co., 17 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, recently organized, have 
opened a display in room 503, Shops build- 
ing. The company is representing Limoges 
China Co., Sebring, O.; American Tray Co., 
New York city; National Silver Deposit 
Ware of New York city, and the Oxford 
Pottery Co., Cambridge, O. 
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Wa ea POTTERY OF 
ee DISTINCTION 





Decorations so wonderful in 
their colorings, so dainty in 
their arrangements, so lovely 
as a whole, that we look upon 
them as the best of Pottery 
Creations. 





Lamps of 
Character 





George F. Little, 225 Fifth Ave, New York 
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Gifts from All Parts of the World 


Advantages Afforded to Jewelers Who Attend Eastern Manufacturers’ & Importers’ Exhibit 
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ETAIL jewelers throughout the country 
who have attended previous exhibits of 
the Eastern Manufacturers’ & Importers’ 
Exhibit are much interested in the one being 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Jan. 
31 to Feb. 12, for which elaborate plans are 
now well under way. It is expected that 
this exhibit will excel any previous effort 
of the men who have given much time and 


Eastern Manufacturers’ & Importers’ Ex- 
hibit an idea of the splendid opportunity 
afforded them to make selections for their 
gift departments, illustrations are given here- 
with of some of the exhibits as they ap- 
peared at the last show. 

The “newest of the new” is the slogan of 
every exhibitor. Each room is com- 
plete in all its details, and to go over 








ARTISTIC DISPLAYS 


study to arranging and conducting these ex- 
hibits, and jewelers who attend will be well 
repaid by the opportunity afforded to see 
gathered under one roof giftwares and art 
furnishings from the “four corners” of the 
world. 

The exhibit will be held on the seventh 
floor of the hotel, where some 80 or more 
large sample rooms, handsomely arranged 
for the convenience and comfort of buyers, 
will offer every facility to visitors. The ar- 
rangement of the gift and art wares will be 
similar in many respects to the plans car- 
ried out last year, and in order to give re- 
tail jewelers who have never visited the 








the exhibit, from room to room, will 
give the visitor an opportunity to see wares 
from far distant countries, as well as prod- 
ucts of domestic manufacturers. The arti- 
cles representing different periods in gift and 
art wares furnishing styles with correct 
arrangement, is sure to attract much favor- 
able comment. Such an exhibit affords an 
opportunity which it would take years for 
any one individual to see. 

The last exhibit was attended by buyers 
from gift departments of jewelry stores and 
from gift shops and merchandise experts 
from many other retail establishments. 
Many of the visitors were buyers who knew 


their business and who went about the mat- 
ter of selecting stock in a way which in- 
dicated that they were not working by 
guess; they wanted new merchandise featur- 
ing new ideas and found the articles for 
which they were searching. 

Interior decorators find the exhibit a 
fertile field, where they can make selections 
that will give just the tone that they desire 











MADE DURING EASTERN MANUFACTURERS’ AND IMPORTERS’ EXHIBIT, HELD IN CHICAGO LAST YEAR 


to the room that they are furnishing. 

Retail jewelers brought their families to 
see the last exhibit, and the gift department 
buyers found the exhibit a mecca, where se- 
lections could be made which met with the 
requirements of the particular gift depart- 
ment that the buyer represented. 

There were jewelers from all parts of the 
country looking for information about the 
gift business. They had little to do but go 
straigat to room 701, which was the jewel- 
ers’ neadquarters and information bureau. 
Dozens of these jewelers could be found in 
this room at one time, where experts from 
Tue JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR were ready to 
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From every corner of Europe we are receiving New and Beautiful 
Art and Gift Items to Enhance the Jeweler’s Gift Department. 


Our imported and domestic lines will be on display at the Eastern Manufacturers & Importers Exhibit, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Jan. 3lst to Feb. 12th in Rooms 784-785-786. 
Jan. 31st to Feb. 12th in rooms 784-785-786. 
The Show You Cannot Afford to Miss—Remember the Dates. 
When in New York Visit Our Five Floors of Showrooms 


FERDINAND BING & CO.’S Successors, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Rep., Mr. Henry C. Hubley, 67-69 IRVING PL ACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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help them, not only in selecting their stock 
but also eager and willing to give them in- 
formation as to the best methods to pursue 
in selecting gift merchandise other than 
jewelry. 

There are so many splendid suggestions 
to be obtained at such an exhibit and so 
many exhibitors in art merchandising to 
explain the business, that the retail jewele 
who fails to avail himself of the opportunity 


THE JEWELERW’ 
large stores in the large- cities. The mer- 
chant who could afford to visit the large 
cities to select his merchandise made the 
marking of merchandise higher in the small 
town and gave the large city dealers the 
opportunity to undersell the small town mer- 
chants because of the expense of making 
these trips. But now the modern gift shop 
idea has not only swept through the big 
cities, but also carried on to the middle- 














OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS OF DISPLAYS WHICH 


offered is missing a chance to add very ma- 
terially tc his income. 

The many details involved in bringing to- 
gether a number of buyers with the purpose 
of examining a number of lines within the 
shortest period of time, has been a problem 
which was solved by the formation of an 
organization known to the gift and art trades 
as the Eastern Manufacturers’ & Importers’ 
Exhibit. This was brought about through 
a combination of conditions and circum- 
Stances created by the marvelous and un- 
precedented growth of the gift shop busi- 
ness, from a haphazard and obscure begin- 
ning, a few short years ago, into one of the 
very important branches of business in the 
United States today. 

The officers of this organization point out 
that not so many years ago buyers of most 
retail establishments depended upon the visit- 
ing salesman for their information of what 
was new and what sold best. Then again, 
the jobber supplied the small town merchant 
and the manufacturer and importer the 


sized and small towns, and today every vil- 
lage and hamlet has its gift shop. The 
jewelers, ever alive to changes in merchan- 
dising conditions, have everywhere estab- 
lished gift departments, and in almost every 
case these departments have become impor- 
tant factors in the business transacted in 
their stores. 

The unusual growth of the gift business 
caused a revolutionary change in the matter 
of manufacture and distribution of merchan- 
dise, and it naturally followed that new 
methods of selling and displaying merchan- 
dise became necessary. 

The purpose of this organization is to 
show under one roof the best and highest 
of domestic and imported wares, bringing 
the exhibits together in an artistic atmos- 
phere in such a manner that buyers may see 
under one roof in comfort and ease the va- 
rious products. 

So successful has been the outcome of the 
group idea of selling that two additional 
cities have been chosen by the association 
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in which to hold exhibits. Shows will be 
held at the New Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., March 13 to 19, and at the Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 3 to 9. 

It has been learned from a reliable source 
that a regular traveling organization of 25 
of the leading firms of manufacturers and 
importers will make a group trip this 
Spring, exhibiting in the following cities: 
Detroit, Mich., Book-Cadillac Hotel, Feb. 











HELPED TO MAKE THE EASTERN MANUFACTURERS’ AND IMPORTERS’ EXi1BIT A BIG SUCCESS 


14 to 19; Cleveland, Ohio, Statler Hotel, 
Feb. 21 to 26; Buffalo, N. Y., Statler Hotel, 
March 21 to 26; Pittsburgh, Pa., Wm, Penn 
Hotel, March 28 to April 2; St. Louis, Mo., 
Statler Hotel, April 11 to 16; Kansas City, 
Mo., Baltimore Hotel, April 18 to 23; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Radisson Hotel, April 
25 to 30; Philadelphia, Pa. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, May 16 to 21. 








Although thieves overlooked a vault said 
to have contained diamonds and jewelry 
valued at $6,000 in the jewelry store of 
Robert A. Creech, Goldsboro, N. C., they 
succeeded in stealing from the establishment 
about $500 worth of watches and gold foun- 
tain pens. The robbers, who, according to 
reports of the police, left no clues, got away 
with the watches and pens in gallant style. 
But, from all appearances they totally ignor- 
ed the vault containing the valuable diamonds 
and jewelry, since the safe was left un- 
disturbed. Police are now working cn the 
case. 
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REEDCRAFT LEATHER GOODS 


Here is our new 


POUCH BAG 


Hand Laced and Tooled — Suede Leather 
Lined 


in large variety from 


$66.00 to $1 80 per dozen 





The entire Ladies Bag line for 1927 is new, both as 


to designs and models. 





AND IMPORTERS 
We will exhibit at Palmer Renta, 
House, Chicago, Jan. 31st ‘=~ 





to Feb. 12th. Rooms 797, 
798 & 799 with the Eastern 
Mfgs. and Importers. 


We also have 
many novelties 
in Reedcraft 
goods for Men: 
Brush Cases, 
Dressing Cases, 
Collar and Necktie Cases, Pullman 
Slippers, Wallets, Key Cases, etc. 













A.L.REED CO. 


INCORPORATED 1897 
Makers of REED CRAFT Gather Goods 


Also a General Gine of Leather Novelties 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Building a Year Round Business 


Jewelers Urged to Get Away from Ten Months on the “Business Desert” Relieved Only by 
the “Oasis” of June Wedding and Graduation Sales 





By A. Stanley Brussell* 























———— 


N an article in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 

on Sept. 15, 1926, the writer dwelt at some 
length upon the “Pulling Power of a Gift 
Department in the Jewelry Store.” No claim 
was made that the idea was a new one or 
in any way the inception of a radical move- 
ment in trade circles, but merely an elabo- 
rate reiteration of what was and has been 
known to be a verity for a long time. 

Now that the Holiday Season is over and 
cold figures and facts are available by a 
study of the books, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that this pulling power certainly did 
get working in great shape during this past 
season. 

The year just closed has undoubtedly been 
the biggest experienced for many years by 
the importers and manufacturers of gift and 
art goods. A great part of this is due to 
the increased number of new jewelers’ gift 
departments and the increased patronage en- 
joyed by the many jewelers with gift depart- 
ments already established. 

Before the advent of the gift shop as we 
know it today, the jeweler was the first 
thought in the mind of anyone in search of 
a gift. And after a lapse of years, we find 
the jeweler again coming into his own. The 
element most potent in this trend in the 
jeweler’s favor is the fact that, like all 
other styles, the styles in gifts travel in 
cycles and circles and today the articles most 
in demand are the same or similar to the 
things most prized by our grandparents. 

Twenty-five years ago the main business 
of our house came from the retail jewelers. 
The demand then was for the highest class 
Vienna china, bronze, and crystal wares; 
pedestals and marble figures and urns from 
Italy; marble and bronze and Sevres clock 
sets from France; Bohemian glassware. 
Dresden china, English pottery and dinner- 
ware, etc., etc. We find these very same 
things again in great vogue because archi- 
tecture travels in the same cycles as styles in 
other lines and the kind of homes being 
erected in these times are replicas, with cer- 
tain modern changes and restrictions, of the 
homes of past periods, and demanding the 
some decorations and perquisites belonging 
to their respective periods. 

’ Here, then, comes the jeweler’s opportuni- 
ity. With the return of the demand for the 
finer things for the home, there is brought 
back into the jeweler’s field of prospective 
customers the entire class of high grade peo- 
le for whom the anneal of the better things 
in life is strongest. This clientele the jeweler 
has had right along, but only when they were 
in the market for something strictly in the 
line of jewelry, And so, for many years 
Past, the jewelry store has been alive two 
months in the year—June and December. 

All this has been changed now. The trans- 
Ition has been so rapid that it seems as if 


_—_— 


* Ferdinand Bing & Co., New York. 


it were done by the touch of a magic wand. 
In fact, so recent and so swift has been this 
“comback” that many, too many, in fact, re- 
tail jewelers are not yet aware of it and 
are not getting their share of the golden 
harvest which is being reaped by the wide- 
awake jeweler with the gift deparment. 
The most gratifying feature of our busi- 
ness with the retail jeweler this year has 
been the all-year-around nature of that 
business. Re-orders were as frequent in 
April and September as in June and No- 
vember, demonstrating beyond argument that 
a gift department in a jewelry store made 
it an  even-going, progressive business 
throughout the year. It also demonstrates 
without a doubt that the jeweler is being 





A. STANLEY BRUSSELL 


made independent of the former unsatisfac- 
tory status of the retail jewelry business, 
with its 10 months in the desert relieved 
only by the oasis of the June wedding silver- 
ware and the Christmas jewelry. 

The cycle bringing the demand for high- 
grade gift merchandise into the jewelry store 
again has created a condition many jewelers 
are not at the moment equipped with knowl- 
edge to meet. Wide-awake jewelers are op- 
erating gift departments, and organizing 
buying trips and lists of importers and man- 
ufacturers. Jewelers, just awakening to the 
necessity and value of a gift department are 
fumbling around endeavoring to obtain first 
hand information on all features of the gift 
department of a jewelry store. And there 
is help at hand for both. 

One of the greatest factors in bringing 
about the great and sudden change in retail 


jewelry merchandising is the semi-annual 
show at the Palmer House Keld under the 
auspices of the Eastern Manufacturers and 
Importers Exhibit. There the leading lines 
of high-grade imported and domestic mer- 
chandise in the art and gift lines are all 
spread on one entire floor of the finest of 
America’s modern commercial hotels; and 
with a minimum of effort, time and expense, 
the jeweler can pick and choose from the 
cream of every line. So successful has this 
exhibit idea proven with the dealers in the 
middle west that an organization of more 
than 25 of the leading houses will make a 
combined tour of the country this Spring, 
including such centers as Boston, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Minneapolis. 

And no greater factor in the development 
of the idea of these exhibits exists than the 
great growth of the gift department idea 
among the retail jewelers. 

The conditions being created, the jeweler, 
on one hand, sets about meeting public de- 
mand by the creation of a satisfactory gift 
department, and the manufacturer and im- 
porter, on the other hand, set about meet- 
ing the public demand through the jeweler 
by offering the jeweler well equipped perma- 
nent sales and show rooms, exhibits of nu- 
merous lines under one roof and even of 
“traveling shows.” 





Brasses Make a Room “Homey” 





*PRERE are many old pieces of brass- 

ware that are just as useful today as 
in the olden times and people are beginning 
to understand that a great many of the old 
customs and utensils used were not old- 
fashioned fads but really useful appurten- 
ances in the household. 

In this day when no housewife is happy 
without one or two open fireplaces in her 
house many of the brass items have become 
the. vogue again. Picture to yourselves a 
cheerful log fire, on a gloomy afternoon 
when all outside is dreary and a newlywed 
with her tea wagon by her side dispensing 
the cup that cheers to a casual visitor. On 
a brass trivet on the hearth in front of 
the fire is a plate of crisp cinnamon toast 
and each piece as consumed is piping hot. 
On a hook from a brass crane a brass or 
copper tea kettle is suspended keeping the 
water always steaming hot. The brass 
fender is just high enough to elegantly 
support the feet and permit the “toasting 
of the shins.” There are the brass dogs 
to support the wood logs, the brass fire 
irons to use in rearranging the logs and 
the brass fuel box to contain the logs, and 
you have a conception of how “homey” a 
little antique brassware makes a room 
look. 
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P. 339—height 6” 
Assorted Fruit 
$15.00 











IMONDETTI 
IMPORTATIONS 








Our lines of giftwares and home 


decorations comprise: 


Hand-tooled Leather Goods, 
Mayolicas, Ceramics, Fatences, 
Peasant Pottery,V enetian Glass- 
ware, Viennese and Florentine 
Basketry, Alabasters, Wrought 
Iron Antiques and Tile Tables. 


Lamps with exclusive shades. 














SIM 46/3—14 inches high 
Roman Antique Vases 
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SIM 44/3—14 inches high 
Roman Antique Vases 


















































SIM 41/3—14 inches high 
Roman Antique Vases 


P, 435—height 6” 
$9.60 Dozen 



































BF 192—7 inches diameter 


$2.40 Dozen 
P. 384—13 inches high P. 139/1—9 inches high 
$6.50 $2.50 














Simondetti & Company, Ine. 


STOCK AND SHOWROOMS 


12-14 West 21st Street New York City 


Pacific Coast: R. F. Stidham 
Oakland, California 


P, 434—height 6 inches 
$9.60 Dozen 
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SIM 45/3—14 inches high 
Roman Antique Vases 
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Interesting Facts About Italian Pottery 


A Brief Outline as to the Various Kinds and a Word About the History of the Art 





By E. T. Simondetti* 




















| an age and coun- 

try of patterns and 
dies, system, sym- 
metry and “match- 
ing,” equalization, 
standardization and 
co-ordination, quantity 
and quick turn-over, 
super-efficiency and 
mass production, a re- 
action, slowly but no- 
ticeably, is taking 
place. 

True, things in the United States are no 
longer “made”; they are “ground” or 
“turned out” by machinery and more ma- 
chinery. Smiths, Guilds, Crafts have be- 
come names only. But Americans are 
young, vigorous and imaginative. They feel 
the threat of an excess of purely mechanical 
development. The very wealth produced by 
this has created the opportunity for self- 
expression. They will not have their indi- 
viduality ground into a lifeless mass or sub- 
merged into a monotonous, meaningless 
sameness. The soul cannot be standardized, 
classified and filed away. 

What has this to do with Italian pottery? 
you ask? 

Just this: A people who have thrived on 
machinery-made products since the World 
War are instinctively turning to the prod- 
ucts of craftsmanship. In seeking self-ex- 
pression they are taking to the things that 
express individuality of others, as shown in 
the products of imaginative artisans and 
handicrafts men. And Italian pottery is 
supremely such a product. 

The appreciation and understanding in 
this country of this pottery, hand made and 
individually decorated, is recent and_ still 
limited, but spreading constantly. The signs 
point to an early coming into its own of 
this product in America. The time is at 
hand when the buying public will recog- 
nize the artistic value of a piece of pottery, 
when it will not compare sizes to judge val- 
ues, when it will not seek the greatest vol- 
ume for the least money. 

Artistic pottery has become a most im- 
portant part of “Gift and Home Decorative 
Lines.” While the older and more restric- 
tive meaning of usefulness, that is, “usage 
making,” is still the dominating motive 
in buying pottery as well as other gifts, 
the newer and broader meaning is strongly 
pushing ahead. For buyers are realizing 
that useful is not only that which can be 
made use of, but also, and _ eventually 
mainly, that which by its very presence, 
Polishes, refines, broadens and elevates. The 
highest harmony is reflected in harmony of 
lines and color. A piece of Italian pottery, 
even an inexpensive specimen, is an object 
of beauty. 

Before 


*Simondetti & Co.. New York. 
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sketching the various _ styles, 


makes and their history, I believe it will 
not be superfluous to refer to some of the 
names by which Italian potteries are known. 
Much confusion exists as to the use of 
names not only in the United States but 
even in Italy. 


Different terms are used indiscriminately 
to designate the same ware, and then again 
one term may be used to designate different 
wares. For instance, the word “Maiolica” 
(the obsolete spelling is “majolica,”’ the J 
in Italian being a vowel, called the long I, 
once used mostly in diphthongs). In this 
country the term “maiolica” is usually ap- 
plied to a ware painted on white back- 
ground with raised fruit and flowers and 
is better known in Italy under the name of 
“ceramic.” This in itself is not the right 
application of the term, because ceramic is 
the generic name given by the Greeks to all 
kinds of pottery. 


On the other hand, in Italy the term 
“maiolica” is given to the ware which is 
generally known in England and in France 
as Faience, which is made of clay covered 
by a metallic glaze which renders the clay 
impervious and lasting. 


In other words, while in the United 
States the word “maiolica” designates a more 
inexpensive ware, in Italy, it usually desig- 
nates the finest and most expensive ware of 
its kind. A general division of various 
Italian potteries, in accordance with the pop- 
ular practices and customs in Italy, may 
be made as follows: Ceramic, maiolica, 
semi-maiolica, terraglia (literally, earthen- 
ware) and terracotta. 

Ceramic is made with white clay or cao- 
lin and covered with a crystal like glaze. 
It is usually distinguished by its openwork, 
modelled fruits, flowers, leaves and birds 
painted in natural colors. 

Maiolica is made of clay varying in color 
according to the locality, but usually red, 
covered with a hard glaze, the basis of which 
is either tin, or lead with antimony and 
other metals. It is absolutely water-proof 
and the best maiolica lasts for an indefinite 
time. 

Semi-maiolica is made like maiolica, but 
is covered by a softer metallic glaze, the 
basis of which is lead. 

Terraglia (earthenware) is covered by 
a glaze often called in Italian “Bianchetto” 
(whiting), the basis of which varies ac- 
cording to the locality, but contains little 
metal and mostly soda or common salt. To 
this kind usually belongs what is known as 
“Peasant Pottery.” 

Terracotta, as the name _ indicates, is 
baked clay, unglazed. These are general 
divisions, but in between, there are number- 
less grades, these varying according to the 
quality of the glaze which is determined by 
the quantity and kind of metallic solution 
it contains. 


Only persons with lifetime training in the 
art can distinguish at first glance the vari- 
ous qualities of pottery, and this, of course, 
applies to all potteries and not alone to the 
Italian. But irrespective of quality, all 
Italian pottery has the great charm and value 
which is the result of hand work. 

Italian pottery is very seldom moulded, 
only when special shapes other than round 
are required. Plates, vases, etc., are all 
turned and shaped at the wheel. 

Italian maiolicas are the only ones which 
are decorated entirely by the artist’s free 
hand, while most French faiences, for in- 
stance, are made by transferring a certain 
design from piece to piece by means of per- 
forated paper and powder. It is this fact 
of every piece being hand made and decor- 
ated that makes it impossible to ‘find two 
pieces exactly alike. That gives a meaning 
to the word “pair” when applied to Italian 
pottery, different from that which it has. 
when related to objects moulded, stencilled 
or machine made. This causes disappoint- 
ment to some Americans, for the habits of 
many years are difficult and slow to eradi- 
cate. The mania of “matching” everything 
still exists in some quarters, although it is 
more and more recognized everywhere that 
“matching” and symmetry do not mean har- 
mony, that two objects can make a pair if 
they harmonize even though their designs 
be different and that harmony, not exact 
likeness, is beauty. 

If art is the concrete expression of the 
highest human endeavor, why should any- 
one want two things alike? Have you ever 
seen two human beings, two leaves, two 
flowers, two trees, two stones, two God- 
made anything alike? What greater artist 
than nature? You may be sure that if two 
or more things match exactly they are man- 
made, 

The origin of pottery is prehistoric. One 
of our primitive ancestors noticed one day 
that the wet earth on which he had walked 
kept the mould of his foot after drying and 
that the earth under the fire he had made 
became hard, changed color and held water. 
Out of that earth ke made vases in which 
to keep drinking water and other beverages 
Until then for the purpose he had used 
empty shells, turtle backs, the skulls of his 
enemies, and _ principally animal horns. 
From the Greek word Keras. which means 
horn, came the word Keramic or Ceramic. 

However, the origin of Italian pottery, as 
we know it today—and, in fact, of all 
European potteries with the exception of 
the Hispano-Moresque, dates only from the 
12th century. The development of this art 
was part of that marvelous re-birth of west- 
ern civilization which took place first in 
Italy, particularly in the arts and sciences, 
spreading afterwards to France and Eng- 
land, and known as the Renaissance. It coin- 
cides with the discovery of America which 
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No. 4161 
13” high 
Examples of deep Intaglio Engraved Bo- 


No, 3103 
9” high 























No. 118/380 
Egerman and Intaglio engraved 








hemian vase and compote. May be had in 
ruby, amber, green, blue gold rose. No, 640 
Liquor set ef 1 bottle and 6 glasses in Eger- 


man Engraved Bohemian Glass, Ruby or Amber. 


Candlesticks and compotes, reproduced from 
English and Waterford models. 





Various candelabra in crystal and in colors, 
reproduction of Colonial and Waterford 


1839 Works of Art, from 15” to 24” high. 


Ash trays in many 
shapes and colors. 


In Chicago at Palmer House, Room 750 
Eastern Mfrs.’ and Importers’ Exhibit 


Mr. Lindemann in charge 


W.E. Lindemann & Co. 


460 Fourth Ave. Corner 31st St. New York, N. Y. 


MEMBER 








Cigarette or jewel boxes 
in crystal and in colors. 

















Paced 





Old fashioned glassware, 


Bokemian vase in ruby, amber, 
green or blue. 
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Pickle jar vase. 


“Stiegel’’ and Jer- 


sey reproductions. Greenish bubbly glass. 






Dressing table lamps, in crystal and 
in colors, 12”, 14”, 16”, 18” and 21” 
high, without shade. 
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marked the end of the Middle Ages. 


sefore that period the making of artistic 
pottery in Europe was confined to the 
Moors in the south of Spain. Elsewhere 
only ungiazed kitchen ware was made tor 
use by the poor. ‘41 he rich, the nobles, the 
feudal! lords, going from castle to castle 
with their retinues, or the Crusaders with 
their vassals, took with them most of their 
possessions, such as massive chests and 
pieces of turniture, kitchen and table ware 
made of tin, copper, iron, silver and gold, 
but no breakable articles such as pottery and 
glass. 

The great development of the pottery art 
followed immediately upon the heels of that 
of painting and poetry, in the 16th Century, 
but fairly successful experiments had been 
made at the end of the 13th Century, after 
the return to Italy of the Venetian Marco 
Polo from China. In fact, maiolica or 
faience was the outcome of attempts to re- 
produce in Italy some of the Chinese por- 
celains brought back by Marco Polo, and 
one of the designs still in great vogue is 
that of a red carnation on maiolica made 
in Faenza which was copied from one of 
those porcelains. 

It was Luca della Robbia who died 10 
years before the discovery of America at 
the age of 83; who brought Italian pottery 
into great fame by an entirely new process 
of making maiolicas. A goldsmith and a 
sculptor, he devoted many years to finding 
a cover or glaze that would render pottery 
immune to the action of time and to the 
elements. He finally succeeded with the in- 
vention of a mixture of tin, antimony and 
other metals. 

To the city of Faenza goes the honor 
of having developed to perfection the use 
of tin glaze and having sent all over Eu- 
rope its maiolicas, so much valued that they 
became known by the name of the city: 
Faience, which is the French for Faenza. 

Faenza is not the only instance in which 
the name of a locality has given the name to 
a certain ware, as the word “Majolica” itself 
was derived from Majorca, the Spanish 
[sland sn which the Moors had developed 
the making of their potteries with hard 
glazes. potteries that were marketed by them 
all over the Mediterranean. 

Faenza, however, was only one of the 
many localities where the ceramic art 
flourished, for throughout central Italy, that 
cradle of the Renaissance, arose centers of 
activity in this art that vied with each other. 
Each locality developed characteristics of its 
own even in the treatment of styles evolved 
by other factories. These characteristics and 
artistic treatment have been handed down 
from generation to generation. On the other 
hand, factories and artists, usually guarded 
very carefully the secrets of their invention 
and discoveries in the making of special 
glazes, or firing of certain colors, so that in 
many instances there have been lapses during 
which these secrets were lost and the making 
of certain potteries stopped until the pro- 
cesses were rediscovered. 

From the name of the localities, from 
those of the artists, or of the factory owners, 
or from the nrocess employed to make 
particular kinds of potteries, these have 
taken their own names. These names are 
manv. varied and rather confusing to the 
layman. 

T will mention first in alphabetical order 
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some of the potteries which have taken their 


‘names from localities and which are being 


imported at present into this country. Sub- 
sequently 1 will mention names of styles and 
potteries deriving their names from other 
sources. 

Amati, Like Capri and Sorrento, this is 
a Name given in this country to special im- 
portations of Neapolitan maiolica and semi- 
maiolica, made of Neapolitan red clay, with 
a lead glaze very thin and almost trans- 
pareut. ithe decorations are simple: con- 
centric lines, flowers, fruits, castles. The 
finish is usually crude; predominating colors 
soft: blue, orange, yellow, and dark reds. 
These names as appy to styles ot pottery 
are only known in the United States, but 
not in italy. 

Bassano. From the town near Venice 

where the making of pottery dates from 
about 200 years ago. This ware is known 
in this country also with the name of Nove, 
which is a suburb of Bassano and where the 
same style of work is done. 
- Bassano and Nove have been called the 
rivals of Dresden because of the resemblance 
in the style of their wares, which are usually 
of a white paste made with the caolin found 
in the Bassano hills, and often with open 
work, decorated with raised fruit and flowers 
modelled with very minute details. Dinner 
ware either in porcelain, maiolica and semi- 
maiolica and painted with flowers, figures 
and landscapes is also made in Nove and 
known under that name. They reached the 
apex of their development in the 18th 
century. Many of their pieces are in the 
Baroc style of those days. Their urns are 
particularly liked in the United States. 

Capodimonte. From the suburb Naples by 
that name. The factory, mostly porcelain, 
existed from 1739 to 1821. The real 
Capodimonte pieces therefore are all antiques 
over 100 years old. But there are modern imi- 
tations, and the style cultivated by that fac- 
tory has been used by others in later days. 
This style is distinguished by exquisite 
elegance of shapes, delicate modelling in re- 
lief of figures often Greek or Roman classical 
subjects, and also of coral shells and other 
products of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Capri. See Amalfi. 

Castelli. One of the potteries recently 
introduced to the trade of the United States 
but which has become rapidly known. It 
had its origin in the 14th century and the 
modern product sold here is almost entirely 
antiqued. The most popular articles in this 
pottery are the vases. Its characteristics 
are: light; pale, vague and delicate colors, 
vellow, purple and carmine dominating, a 
soft pastel green is used for the foliage. The 
designs are usually flowers and landscapes 
done with great care and detail. 

Deruta. From a city in the Umbria 
region. One of the wares best known in 
this country, particularly for its tea and 
breakfast sets, plates, bowls and pitchers. 
Also one of the oldest makes in Italy, for the 
potteries of Deruta date back from the 14th 
century. 

Deruta has originated shapes and decora- 
tions that have been adopted by other pot- 
tery makers. On the other hand in Deruta 
are made styles and shapes originated else- 
where, but always in the characteristic 
manner of the locality which is easily 
recognized. 

Deruta had attained such a high standard 
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of work, that in 1553, the government of 
Rome exempted the inhabitants of the 
town (at that time almost in their entirety 
devoted to the making of pottery) from 
taxation, in consideration of the fact that 
Deruta was sending its beautiful maiolicas 
to the Roman market every week. 

Many different styles of decoration are 
made in Deruta. The principal ones that find 
favor in this market are: 

Caffaggiolo. A style originated by the 
once famous factory of Caffaggiolo, in 
Tuscany, with very fine but distinct lines, 
orange and blue predominating. 

Old Deruta. Their original design, a bold 
sort of scroll work, blue and manganese red 
dominating. 

Riccetti.. Consisting of many fine curly 
lines in blue with medallion in turqouise 
green. (Riccetti in Italian means little 
curls. ) 

Squame. “Fish Scales,” which is remind- 
ful of this with its miriads of small curved 
lines in rows, row over row. 

The unicolor or plain color Deruta ware, 
particularly the yellow and pale green is 
much appreciated and imitated in this 
country. Deruta makes also a ware with 
light gold reflexes. Its tiles are held in 
great esteem in Europe and in this country 
are especially popular at this time for mak- 
ing tops of tea or end tables or to put under 
coffee and tea pots. 

From Deruta are also received vases 
worked in graffito finish to which I refer 
further on, always in the characteristic color 
of orange, blue and pale green. 

It is interesting to note that making of 
artistic pottery in Deruta had died out after 
nearly four centuries of glory and that it is 
only in the last 35 years that the art has 
been revived. 

Etruscan. A pottery made, as the name 
indicates, in the region that was once 
Etruria, as it was made by the Etrurians, 
2,500 and more years ago. This pottery is 
not well known or appreciated in this 
country probably because to the layman’s eye 
it looks very much like the usual terra- 
cotta. It is made with a very fine clay found 
only in the region that was once the center 
of Etruria, which can be pulled at the 
wheel, to a thinness like that of porcelain. 
It is very light in weight and museum 
pieces, particularly vases and pots thou- 
sands of years old, with bas-reliefs depicting 
heroic or love scenes, are today reproduced 
to perfection. An interesting feature of some 
of this pottery is that it is covered by a 
red varnish called coralline, the secret of 
which had been lost for many centuries and 
was rediscovered only a few years ago. ; 

Faenza. From the city that not only 
gave its name to tin-glazed maiolica as 
already mentioned, but also to jugs, vases 
and other objects there originated. Even 
before the making of tin-glazed maiolica— 
faience, which dates from the 15th century, 
Faenza during the 13th and 14th centuries 
made artistic objects of semi-maiolica which 
was a terra-cotta or “terraglia” glazed with 
a lead mixture. 

The main characteristics of Faenza wares 
are: a body thin and light weight, glaze very 
hard and brilliant, decorations carefully 
painted in graceful lines on bluish or white 
background. 

Gubbio. 
originated. 


From the city where it was 
This ware is known in the 
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Bybee Pottery Co. 


Hand Made in the Foothills of 
the Cumberlands 


Spicer Studio 


Individual Shapes in Blown 
Glassware 


Tolavera Importing Co. 


Mexican Glass 


G. H. Barrel & Co. 


Morocco Pottery and Leather 


Elsie Prince Studio 


California Poppies, Cosmos and 
Asters 


Craftsman Studio 


Specialties in Hand Wrought 
Copper 


Bradley Studio 


Daintily Decorated Novelties of 
a Thousand Uses 


California Faience Co. 


Distinctive Pottery and Tiles 


-Clewell Studios 


Bronze Pottery in an Unusual 
Treatment 


Peter Perazzo 


Alabaster, Italian Majolica and 


Peasant Ware 















Indispensable 


Every worth while Jewelry 
Shop will find that Selden 
Selections are an absolute 
necessity. This is true from 
standpoint. Their 


beauty, utility, excellence 


every 


of manufacture and above 
all, reasonable prices, make 
these items  tnvaluable. 
Every store 1s bound in 
fairness to itself to investi- 


gate. 
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Treitner & Froelich 
Hand Tooled Leather Objects 


Roger Williams Studio 


Early Italian Reproductions 


Rustic Well Foundry 


Hand Foundered Objects by 
Noted Artists 


Cowan Pottery Studios 


Graceful Pottery and Excep- 
tional Shapes 


European Specialty Co. 


Delightful Italian Leather and 
Wooden Items 


J. Baxter Webb 


Dainty Organdy Boudoir Neces- 
sities 


Selden Glass 


Catalonian and Lalique Repro- 
ductions 


Pyraglass Products Co. 


Attractive Plaques of Well 
Known Prints on Special 
Mounts 


Kay & Ellinger 


Austrian Pottery, and Imported 
Candles 


Earl W. Newton & Associates 
Mirrors Reflecting Merit 
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United States also as Italian lustre ware 
because of its metallic reflexes. The dis- 
covery by Mastro Giorgio (Master George) 
of the secret possessed but not revealed by 
the Moors, of glazing pottery with metallic 
reflexes, from the palest gold to the deepest 
ruby coincided with the discovery of 
America. In 1498 Mastro Giorgio was 
elected governor of Gubbio in recognition of 
his work. Some of his plates made at the 
beginning of the 16th century are among the 
finest specimens in the Kensington Museum 
of London. 

It was particularly in this ware, sometimes 
mistaken for Hispano-Moresque pottery, and 
in the 16th century, that the custom 
originated to hang plates on the walls, for 
the rich young men of the nobility used to 
order these plates with the portraits of 
their sweethearts. The secret of firing 
metallic reflexes was lost in 1576 with the 
death of Mastro Cencio, second son of 
Mastro Giorgio. Artists and chemists for 
a long time raked their brains to rediscover 
it, but it was only in 1856 that it was found 
again. 

Montelupo. This is usually semi-maiolica 
and terraglia, painted in bright colors with 
designs of long leaves and floral lines. 
Known particularly for its pitchers or jugs, 
with the long spout. Montelupo jugs were 
once used throughout Tuscany and Umbria 
to pour wine and were so numerous that 
even to this day there is the saying: “As 
well known as a Montelupo jug.” 
Montelupo jugs are also made in other parts 
of Tuscany and also in Deruta. 

Naples. See Amalfi and Ceramic. 

Nove. See Bassano. 

Orvieto. From the city where pottery was 
first made even before the Renaissance. 
The modern product bears the same designs 
of the early specimen, characteristic medieval 
designs. The body is hard, light and thin. 
The colors are simple, green on a gray, tan 
or white background, for in the 12th and 
13th centuries the reds were not yet used. 

Pesaro. This maiolica rose to its great- 
est perfection and beauty in the 16th century. 
Like many other factories in Italy, became 
decadent in the 17th and 18th centuries and 
it is only in the last 40 years that it has 
flourished again. During the period of 
decadence after the Renaissance and before 
the Unity of Italy, as I have stated before, 
the secret of various processes were lost with 
the death of their inventor or that of his 
children. Pesaro lost the secret of firing a 
bright carnation red and found it again 
only a few years ago. This maiolica is dis- 
tinguished by the high quality of its glaze; 
decorations of the finest; colors: pale yel- 
lows, pure blues and a peculiar brown or 
tan. 

Piediluco. A pottery by an establishment 
of recent date but faithful to the best tradi- 
tion of the 16th century, known in this 
country particularly for its large pieces with 
heraldic design, executed by skillful artists. 
Also noted for the skillful way in which the 
colors are let dripping on the pottery with 
wonderful effects. 

Roman. A pottery renroducing th: best 
models of manv ages made in a region 
where the Etrurians and the Faliscians, pro- 
duced beautiful specimen thousands of years 
ago. The styles of this pottery are many, 
among others the 15th century style of dark 
brown or black design on brown background, 
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the heraldic, Persian and raised figures. 
Colors: pastel greens, reddish browns, 


dominating in some, with the addition of 
deep reds in others. The antiquing on all 
of this pottery softens the colors and just 
now is rising to a great vogue in this 
country. Its vases are particularly adapted 
to lamps. In this pottery are also found 
some excellent graffito pieces. 

Savona. <A faience of hard glaze, with 
subdued colors principally blue and orange 
on white or bluish background, with line 
drawings representing castles and personages 
of the 17th century. 

The following do not derive their names 
from localities, but from processes of mak- 
ing, artists, etc. 

Ceramic. As already stated this generic 
name has become a conventional name ap- 
plied to a product which in the United 


States is still erroneously known as 
“Majolica.” It was perhaps the only 
Italian pottery popularly known in_ this 


country 30 to 40 years ago even before the 
plaster figures were sold in the streets. 
Since the War it has again become very 
popular, in my humble opinion principally 
because it is a vivid expression of life in its 
gayest aspect, and of nature in its fullest 
productivity. The main characteristics of 
ceramic are the cupids, children figures, 
flowers, fruits and birds raised and fully 
modeled by hand, painted in bright and 
natural colors. They adorn almost every 
conceivable article, baskets imitating straw 
or wicker, vases, powder jars, marmalade 
jars, nut dishes, candlesticks, table centres, 
ferneries, flower pots, etc. etc. Many 
articles are in open work made with long 
strings, spaghetti-like, shaped by hand 
around forms, in contrast with the open 
work of Nove and Dresden which is usual- 
ly cut through. 

Peasant Ware. Usually of terraglia, 
glazed with “bianchetto.” It pertains to the 
kind of ware made and used by the peasants. 
Its principal charm consists in the simple, 
artistic decorations all done by free hand, 
usually a rose with a branch. Though in- 
expensive, it has met with great favor in 
this country. 

Della Robbia. This is perhaps the style 
best known in the United States—from Luca 
della Robbia, who originated it in the 15th 
century. Its characteristics are wreaths of 
raised fruit, white figures on blue back- 
ground, bas-reliefs of exquisite workman- 
ship. This style has been applied to almost 
every conceivable article of modern usage. 

Grafito. In this country, Italian potteries 
are becoming more and more known by their 
various names, which are derived in some 
instances from the names of the places where 
they are made, in others from the name of 
factories or their owners, in others from the 
name of the artist who originated a particu- 
lar style, and in others again from the way 
in which they are made and decorated. 

To the latter belongs the Graffito pottery, 
which has met with such favor in this coun- 
try during the last few months. Graffito is 
a kind of very old decoration done by super- 
imposing one layer of clay to another of 
different color, or a film of color to another 
color, and then with a steel tool, while the 
piece is still soft, scratching the upper layer, 
following determined designs, until the layer 
underneath appears. The term graffito is 
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from graffiare: to scratch. 

Raphaellesque. A style of design named 
after its originator—Raphael. Scroll-work, 
with winged dragons, dolphins and some- 
times fancy heads. Usual colors: orange, 
yellow, red and some times soft green. 

Ticchiolo. A design much in vogue 
throughout Tuscany. It consists of thin 
foliage, with groups of three flowers to- 
gether, usually one blue, one yellow, one 
red, resembling a clover leaf. 

Mazzetto. Literally, bouquet or nosegay. 
A style originated in Faenza: sprays of 
flowers painted in bright colors and with a 
uniform arrangement. 

Beccaccia. Jugs. These have a _ long, 
straight spout, resembling the beak of a 
bird. Beccaccia means “woodcock.” 


“Brass Goods Week” 
Gift Department 





in the 





HERE is an undeniable fascination about 
brass goods that has a big pull for many 
people. People love brass and they want 
brass goods in their homes and they like to 
give brass articles to friends and to relatives. 
In view of this, then, it would be a mighty 
good proposition for the gift department 
of the jewelry store to stage a “Brass Goods 
Week” during which the department would 
feature brass goods extensively. 

During this week the store could have 
window displays devoted to brass goods and 
could, with excellent results, change the 
window displays every day during the week. 
It could also have special displays of goods 
on the counters of the department. And, 
to add a rather newsy touch to the whole 
proposition, it could have neatly typed cards 
with each article calling attention to some 
of the unusual things about the article—the 
perfection of the workmanship, the unusual 
attractiveness of the price, etc. 

Also, for the purpose of emphasizing the 
fact that brass wears for ever, it would be 
a good plan for the gift department to have 
a display of old-time brass goods secured, 
perhaps, from some of the old-time residents 
of the section. These old-time goods could 
be displayed separately and with each of 
these articles there could also be a typed 
card telling all about the article—its approxi- 
mate age, the people who had loaned the 
article for exhibition purposes, the uses to 
which the article had been put, and the fact, 
of course, that the article was not for sale. 

All this would make a mighty interesting 
sales proposition and would, unquestionably, 
attract a great deal of attention and be of 
real help to the store in selling more brass 


goods.—F. H. W. 





At a meeting of the board of management 
of the Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesmen’s 
Association, held at the Crockery Board of 
Trade rooms, New York, Jan. 25, the fol- 
lowing new members were elected: Harold 
Mayer, with the Maybloom Importing Co., 
New York; Ronald Deener, with the John 
3remer Co., Sacramento, Cal.; Henry O. 
Ebeling, of Ebeling & Reuss, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Jos. P. Brown, with the Dohrmann 
Commercial Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Chas. 
Cohen, with Max Abramson, Flushing, L. I.; 
Chas. P. Kroncke and John G. Paul, both 
with B. Tomby & Co., New York. 
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A NEW FIELD HAS OPENED 
FOR THE JEWELER 


PICTURES 








© Berlin Photographic Co. 


“THE BUCCANEERS” 


Size 22%” x 26”. 


FRANK BRANGWYN is one of the most 
famous of living English artists. His 
breadth of vision and his daring but 
masterful handling of color, make his 
pictures live. “The Buccaneers” is 
considered by the artist his best work, 
and the color-facsimile which we offer 
is so true a reproduction, that the 
artist signed as perfect, the first 
hundred proofs. 








By Frank Brangwyn 
Price $20—list. 


RUDOLF 
FINE ARTS 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 


Publishers of Finer Pictures 


LONG the walls of the modern 

jewelry store, there are beautiful 
pictures, tastefully framed. The jewel- 
er values them, for they add beauty and 
friendliness to his store, even while in- 
creasing its dignity. 


Pictures are the windows of the soul, 
giving freedom to cramped spirits. 
They are lovely friends that comple- 
ment fine jewelry so well that one is 
aware of a definite fitness in finding 
that a jeweler sells pictures. 


There are, of course, pictures and pic- 
tures. Some would hurt a jeweler’s 
trade much more than they would help 
it. But pictures of real merit, art, can 
never do anything but good. There- 
fore when you buy pictures, be sure to 
buy art. Your customers will appre- 
ciate it. 

In our stock there are pictures of every 
description, size, and price, truly a 
picture to meet every decorative need. 
There is a variety that can almost be 
called limitless, yet all of them are 
works of art. 


Put pictures on your walls. 


LESCH 


NEW YORK 
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Gift Merchandise for 


Hints to Help the Jeweler Make His Gift 





By Howard G. Selden 
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Department Attract Increased Trade 
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merchandise for 
the jewelry = store? 
What can a jeweler 
add to his already es- 
tablished line of flat 
ware, jewelry and 
precious stones to in- 
crease his business? 

These questions are 
constantly coming up 
in the retail jewelry 
trade, as a wide sur- 
vey of the field and very close contact with 
it have proven. This condition has been 
brought about by the fact that people now 
are expecting to go to specialized stores. 

The writer goes from Boston to Seattle, 
and from Los Angeles to Atlanta in his 
work as sales representative and is in a po- 
sition to know of the increasing number of 
jewelers, particularly the smaller stores in 
the outlying residential districts and the 
smaller town stores, that have found even 
a small gift department practical and won- 
derfully profitable. 

There is not the slightest question of a 
doubt about the profits to be derived from 
this type of merchandise. As profits are 
what we are all most interested in, this phase 
of the question is most important. 

The right type of gift merchandise is prof- 
itable for the jewelry store from every an- 
gle. In the first place there is a constant 
demand for it. Of course, by far the big- 
ger volume of business is done during the 
months of November and December, but the 
fact remains that people are buying gifts 
constantly throughout the year and there 
is a steady turnover and steady demand for 
unusual things. 

Gifts, when displayed in the jewelry 
store, are given a much wider opportunity 
for appeal. People who are looking for $5 
and $7 articles can get something which 
makes a more effective gift in pottery, glass, 
or leather than in the standardized jewelry 
merchandise, hence meeting the demand, 
‘ whereas without this merchandise the jewel- 
er is losing a sale. 

It is, of course, an indisputable and ob- 
vious fact that the higher the price of an 
object the fewer number of sales there will 
be of it. It is quite reasonable to presume 
that it is tremendously to the advantage of 
the jeweler to have an additional outlet for 
selling activities. Viewed from this anele 
I can conceive of no more logical line for 
the development of the jeweler than that of 
specialized gifts. 

The jeweler in the nast has been limited 
in his activities by the very type of mer- 
chandise which he was handling. The pur- 
chase of a precious stone or watch. or a 
set of silver, happens in the averave life of 
a man or woman but a very few times. The 
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jeweler does not have the same opportunity 
to make an appeal for purchasers that many 
other merchants do. Hus sales are of more 
importance therefore and necessarily less ire- 
quent. lor this reason the “fill-in” sales are 
most to be sought after. 

The jeweler who has added a carefully se- 
lected stock of gift merchandise to his store 
can make repeated sales. What can be more 
suitable for jewelry stores than other items 
that will fit in so admirably that the. combi- 
nation is ideal? These items must be chosen 
with the greatest care and discretion. 

The average buyer would ten times rather 
make a purchase from a jewelry store with 
an established reputation, where the pack- 
age could come carefully wrapped and be 
distinctive, than from the average depart- 
ment store. That has always been one of 
the big appeals of the so-called gift shop. 
The clever gift merchandiser. very carefully 
selects the right sort of containers, good 
looking paper, and out of the ordinary twine 
and stickers with which to make the pur- 
chase look attractive. The psychology of this 
has long been recognized by the jeweler. 
The jeweler is not handicapped in this par- 
ticular respect, as a great many other mer- 
chants are because the average store is not 
equipped to meet this demand on the part 
of buyers. 

Owing to the tremendous development of 
the gift business, and personally I think that 
it is just in its infancy, all sorts of merchan- 
dise has been offered to the trade and is be- 
ing thrust upon the market as gift merchan- 
dise—stuff that has absolutely no legitimate 
claim to this title. The analysis of this 
type of merchandise exhibited at the various 


gift shows, which are commanding so much’ 


attention of the buyers, should prove my 
point. ’ 

The growth of these shows, in which I 
have personally been participating for some 
10 years, is simply tremendous. They are 
now spread so well over the country that, if 
the average jeweler is at all alive to the situ- 
ation, he is taking the opportunity offered to 
him of visiting these exhibits. 

It has been my own experience from di- 
rect work on the floor at various shows and 
from data compiled from them, to note the 
increase in the number of jewelers who are 
awake to the opportunities and advantages 
offered by concentrated effort in bringing 
merchandise under one roof where selections 
may be made. 

The jeweler, however, is confronted with 
a particular condition when he attends one 
of these shows. He must use his utmost dis- 
cretion in his selection of merchandise and 
not be side-tracked bv the glib talk of a 
salesman whose wares may be perfect for 
a gift shop, a gift department in a depart- 
ment store, or an art shop, but wholly un- 
suited to a jewelry store. 


There are several of these exhibits being 
held about the country this year, one in San 
Francisco, one or two in Chicago, and sev- 
eral in the east. The jeweler should take 
into consideration the Eastern Manufactur- 
ers and Importers Association, which repre- 
sents as wide a range, and high grade mer- 
chandise adapted to the jewelry store, as 1s 
assembled in any exhibit. The leading man- 
ufacturers of America are represented there. 
The jeweler, as a merchandise man, cannot 
afford to pass up the tremendous opportunity 
that is oftered in seeing an exhibit such as 
is brought together by this group. 

Now a word as to the type of merchandise 
that the jeweler must buy in order to meet 
the requirements that have been suggested. 
The articles must be profitable and must be 
the type of offering that brings people into 
your store. In considering this angle it is 
wholly wrong to get the idea that to start 
a gift department or to get a stock of gift 
merchandise means a .big investment. The 
jeweler can secure at the same price that 
he would pay for a few pieces of jewelry or 
a few pieces of sterling ware a_ sizable 
amount of the better grade of gift mer- 
chandise and enough, in fact, to make a sat- 
isfactory showing. 

There are several lines of gift merchan- 
dise that fit in admirably with the jeweler’s 
established lines—lamps, for instance. There 
is not a jeweler in America but who could 
profitably add several lamps to his stock. 
These may be either the attractive ones that 
are being offered in glass, pewter, imported 
porcelain, iron or any of the high grade 
types. Not only are lamps tremendously 
salable but they add a decorative note to 
the aspect of the whole store that is cer- 
tainly not to be overlooked by the wide 
awake merchandiser. 

The foreign pottery that is coming into 
this country offers a wide variety of choice 
bits that are distinctive, unusual and salable. 
Vases, flower containers, bowls, lamp bases 
and such articles are excellent for the jewel- 
rv store trade. 

The average jewelry store carries glass— 
to this may be added some of the interesting 
Czecho-Slovakian products and also Aus- 
trian glass. Such merchandise is on the 
market in abundance but the average store 
does not carry it and is not able to show it 
to such advantage as can the jeweler. 

Interesting offerings in leather have a 
strong appeal. Thev answer an ever increas- 
ing demand for gifts for men. Leather al- 
ways attracts the average man and its pos- 
sibilities for a quick turnover are tremen- 
dous. Cigarette boxes, cigarette cases and 
wallets, which are not of the standardized 
type that can be secured in the department 
store but are rather the specialized prod- 
ucts. are the ones to be sought after: 

There are being offered a great many un- 
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Have You Taken Your Profit Today? 


Our Illustrated Catalogue will point the way for you! 
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After more than nineteen years of successful mer- 
chandising, we can safely recommend the following 
of our exclusive importations from China as 


Proven Profit Producers: 


1) Hand Carved and Ham- 6) Porcelain in Unique Shapes 
mered Brassware. and Colors. 


2) Rich and Colorful Peking 7) Embroidered Runners and 
Cloisonne. Mats. 


3) Brilliant Cinnabar Lacquer. 9) \aricolored Jewel Trees. 





4) Expressive Stone Ware. la atte : 
P 9) Semi-precious Stones carved 
5) Unique and Colorful Pig- into figures, beads, chokers, 
skin Chests. pendants, etc. 


If you cannot visit our nearest showroom in person, a request on your 
letterhead for our 1927 Catalogue will introduce to you a good many of 


these interesting Chinese Importations without delay. 
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May We have the Pleasure of Seeing 


You or Hearing From You Soon? 





I. SHAININ & COMPANY 


Direct Importers of Chinese Artwares 
Purchasing Offices in China at SHANGHAI and PEKING 


NEW YORK: 139 Fifth Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: 268 Market Street 
CHICAGO: R. F. Hartman, 36 South State Street ~~ 

BOSTON: H. P. & H. F. Hunt Co., 41 Pearl Street OO 

LOS ANGELES: Albert B. Hess, Transportation Bldg. MANUFACTURERS 
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usual articles in brass and copper such as 
desk accessories and smokers’ items that the 
jeweler can consider to his advantage. 

On the other hand, there is a type of 
merchandise which the jeweler should re- 
ligiously avoid. It may possibly sell next 
door, but it is not for the jeweler. In this 
class I put fabric things. In my own ex- 
perience I know of one jeweler who put in 
a line of boxes and toilet accessories, fabric 
covered, that proved hopelessly out of place 
in his store. 

The location of the gift section or cases 
in the jewelry store is something to which 
the jeweler should give a great deal of at- 
tention. In my experience the stores that 
have been the most successful are the ones 
where gift departments are placed at the 
rear. When a gift department is located in 
such a position a person has to first pass by 
the cases of the more staple jewelry store 
items. 

There are new things which the jeweler 
can constantly offer his customers through 
the gift department by merely watching the 
markets. The fact that the jeweler has such 
gift department merchandise in his shop at 
apparently more reasonable prices than the 
jewelry, will soon become known. This will 
encourage visits from his customers, and, of 
course, if they are gradually so trained the 
habit of dropping in occasionally to see what 
is new can easily, with tact, also make them 
become very good jewelry clients. 

I should think that, even if the installation 
of a gift department in a jewelry store only 
made expenses, which is, of course, highly 
improbable, it would pay to have it merely 
as an advertisement. However, I cannot 
conceive of gift items not contributing their 
share of the profits of the store. 

I could go on indefinitely giving reasons 
why I think the jeweler should install a de- 
partment for gift merchandise. I am thor- 
oughly convinced of it and this conclusion 
has been brought about only as a result of 
years of concentrated effort and careful 
study in this field. 





The Last Years of Pewter Usage 





ORCELAIN, then white stone ware, 

knocked the general use of pewter ser- 
vices off the. face of the earth, but this 
vulgar metal, or rather its use in utensils, 
was common still some thirty years ago for 
certain purposes. Pewter’s slow retirement 
from tableware is summed up in few words 
by Mary H. Northend in her “Colonial 
Homes and Their Furnishings” (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1924). She writes: 

“After 1780 pewter was but little used 
among the wealthy classes, except in their 
kitchens and servants’ quarters, where it 
held sway for a considerable length of time 
In fact, in some of the larger establish- 
ments, it continued to be used until the last 
35 years, and even now it is used in the 
servants’ hall in two or three large old 
country houses. It lingered longest in the 
taverns and inns, and in London chop houses, 
being used in the last named until they were 
forced out of business through the introduc- 
tion of coffee palaces and tea rooms.” 








N. P. Larson has opened a jewelry store 
at Amherst, Wis. 
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Gift Wares 


and Jewelry 








By S. A. Natrans* 








|] NFORTUNATELY, few of us possess 
wishing wands. If we did, we would 
probably all be Fifth Ave. jewelers. The 
idea over which many jewelers are today 
flipping coins is “Heads I stick to jewelry, 
and tails I put in gift wares.” Everyone 
knows why the jeweler has to decide this 
problem, so it requires no explanation. Wish- 
ing wands will not help the jeweler out of 
his predicament of fallen sales.. So I shall 
tell a tale in favor of merchandising gift 
wares. ; 
The gift business started when self-sup- 
porting women decorated their tea rooms 
with a few pewter pieces and a lamp or two. 
As is always the case, when a person sees 
something to admire, he or she inquires the 
price, and if satisfactory, a purchase results. 
Just this very thing took place in tea rooms 
throughout the country. Two successive 
steps followed before there was such a busi- 
ness as gift wares. More women who were 
forced to be self-dependent went into the tea- 
room business, and those who were in it 
looked for merchandise to buy for re-sale to 
their patrons. Thus a real business supplied 
by real exclusively gift wares manufacturers 


‘came into being, and now the tea-room is a 


tea-room and the gift shop an up and coming 
retail distributing unit. 

My first point in favor of gift wares is 
that they influence the sale of more expensive 
items from the strictly jewelry line. For 
example: A jeweler displays in his window 
a Dresden porcelain powder box. Some 
woman sees it, admires it—she comes in to 
price it. The sale is made. Husband lost 
his pencil and his birthday is only a short 
way off, so she buys a silver pencil which 
the jeweler is to engrave for her. Home- 
ward she hies with her powder box and on 
her dresser it is placed. The following night 
a friend admires it, and this friend is told 
that so-and-so has the cutest things in his 
shop. And this is how a line of gift wares 
can help sell other items and provide con- 
stantly fresh advertising for your establish- 
ment. 

May we assume that the purpose behind 
any business venture is profit? Accordingly, 
if gift wares will not hurt a jewelry business 
but will tend to increase it and in itself make 
up for the sales lost due to present jewelry 
fashions—then it seems that all merchandis- 
ing men will be interested in the details of 
conducting a gift business which in them- 
selves are simple, but they must be followed 
to the letter. 

The gift wares business is one of innova- 
tions, of things new and timely. Last Au- 
tumn’s stock will never sell at Easter time. 
So the basic principle underlying this fea- 
ture is the maintenance of a well-pruned, 
carefully selected stock. This leads directly 
into proper buying. 

As I said before, the gift wares industry 
is one having its own manufacturers who 
have studied their new business thoroughly. 
They know the importance of urging care- 
ful buying to enable their customers to take 
quick turnovers, and to keep their money in 


*Fompeian Bronze Co.. New York. 


banks and not in dead merchandise. In the 
ideal gift shop new merchandise is constantly 
replenishing the older numbers as fast as 
they are sold. There should be the same 
condition in the jewelry gift department. 
Most of the manufacturers offer assortments 
consisting of one or two pieces each, of as 
many as 15 or 20 different articles at a 
moderate price, holding forth promise of a 
handsome profit. An average gift wares or- 
der for one manufacturer runs between $50 
and $100, and it buys a quantity of fast sell- 
ing items. 

When you have bought carefully in ac- 
cordance with a reliable gift wares manufac- 
turer’s advice, you are almost prepared for 
successful sales. Only two important things 
remain. Because gift wares are a shopping 
commodity people buy. unexpectedly those 
things which catch their eye. By attractive 
window displays of smart gift items you will 
gain many new customers whom you might 
never have reached in any other way. 

Gift merchandise, for the most part, takes 
up but little space. You want a few tables 
with gift wares artistically displayed upon 
them. Put these tables out in plain view so 
the articles for sale may be seen, touched and 
inspected. By tagging and pricing each piece, 
they will be more or less self-selling. But 
you should learn enough about the items you 
sell to be able to make suggestions and to 
satisfy a customer’s curiosity. One other 
vantage point for gift displays remains— 
and this is on top of your counters. If you 
will but remember that gift wares seen, are 
gift wares sold, you will have the biggest 
merchandising feature at your finger tips. 

In conclusion, a gift wares department 
will be an advertising feature for any jeweler, 
and it will add new customers and increase 
the sales to old ones. Gift shops today are 
real businesses with a recognized place in 
the sun. No jeweler need feel that dignity 
is lacking—for the successful store always 
has dignity, and gift wares points out a 
profitable path to follow. 

Note again that gift wares seen are gift 
wares sold. This principle will guide you in 
buying assortments and individual pieces that 
will not take root in your store. Fast-movers 
are what you require. You will develop sales 
speed mostly through displaying gift wares 
attractively. Start with a small selected 
stock. In no time you will notice the profit- 
able trend and you will be proud to add to 
your shingle, “Gifts and Jewelry.” 





A touch of individuality was given a dis- 
play of gift merchandise by the use of a 
large doll dressed in exquisite fairy clothes, 
and holding a golden wand outstretched 
from her hand. In the opposite corner from 
the fairy was the figure of a magician ap- 
parently conjuring some mystic charm from 
an Oriental incense burner. Compelling 
equal attention was another display which 
arranged a pirate scene amid a variety of 
gifts. A picturesque pirate figure stood upon 
real sand, leaning on a spade, surveying a 
half-buried quaint treasure chest, overflow- 
ing with jewels and silver. 
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Bringing the Eastern Market to Your Door 





SSULIATEL 
‘EASTERN 
EXHIFAITORS 


To have an EXHIBITION OF GIFT AND ART FURNISHINGS worthy of your 
confidence is the thought with which this organization of IMPORTERS AND MANU- 


FACTURERS was formed. 


The existing sense of progress that prevails through every part of the GIFT AND ART 


FURNISHING trade, makes us use every facility we can command to bring to your 
city SIXTY OR MORE LINES OF MERCHANDISE from the leading houses of 


~ America that you may see the 


New Things First 


DETROIT, MICH. .......... Book-Cadillac Hotel. ..... February 14th to 19th 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ........ Statler Hotel............ February 21st to 26th 
oS Statler Hotel............ March 21st to 26th 
Pri toeumarn, PA. ......... Wm. Penn Hotel........ March 28th to April 2nd 
hs BPE, MO, os. ces es Statler Hotel............ April 11th to 16th 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ........ Baltimore Hotel......... April 18th to 23rd 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ...... Radisson Hotel ......... April 25th to 30th 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ....... Benjamin Franklin Hotel. .May 16th to 21st 


GEORGE F. LITTLE, Manager, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Jugs and Studio Pottery in the Gift Market 








THIELER 








By E. R. 

HE jug is no 
longer considered 

a mere household 
commodity and __ its 
uses are no_ longer 


confined to kitchen 
service. From an hum- 
ble kitchen article the 
jug’s appearance has 
been so changed that 
it has developed into a 
cift both artistic and 
practical. 

We now find charming Peasant Pot- 
tery batter jugs, with smaller syrup jugs 
to match, for use at the breakfast 
table in connection with the modern elec- 
tric waffle iron. These jugs lend cheer to 
the table by their coloring and quaint designs. 
Particular attention is given to the practi- 
cability of batter jugs in that they have a 
wide open'ng which enables proper mixing 
of the batter and a spout which pours well. 
These jugs are usually made in one quart 
and one and a half quart sizes, while the 
syrup jugs may be had in different sizes. 

The small Peasant Pottery jugs, with 
sugar holders to match are most attractive 
for the bridge and afternoon tea_ tables. 
“Families of Jugs“ made un of six or seven 
sizes make an admirable gift item. 

The tall Peasant jugs lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to garden flowers. Fireplace 
jugs are particularly adapted to mantels, and 
there are enough varieties to take care of 
any interior, from colorful and quaint Peas- 
ant jugs for the Colonial fireplace to flow 
glaze, etc., for the most formal setting. Large 
jugs and vases are admirable for holding 
pussy willows and are attractive for floor 
or fireside. 

Studio pottery is most interesting, oftering 
a very artistic gift in which the originality 
of the producer finds expression. This pot- 
tery generally has a raised floral design 
which is both artistic and realistic. The re- 
vival of interest in the old pieces has stimu- 
lated the craftsmen of today to the production 
of fine and interesting things as well as the 
creating of new designs. The charm of such 
Studio Pottery is its individuality, as each 
piece is produced by hand and does not carry 
the stamp of monotonous similarity of fac- 
tory productions. Wares of such character 
are especially valued by those who appreciate 
interiors of the unusual type. 

Studio Pottery affords a large range of se- 
lection, as it is produced in individual pieces 
such as bonbon dishes, jugs, vases, candle 
sticks, fruit baskets, tea pots, sugar bowls. 
cream pitchers, cups and saucers, plates an‘ 
numerous other items. 

Another tvpe of ware that has found its 
way into the commercial market is flow 
glaze potterv, known as “Thurin Ware.” It 
is in various colors skillfully blended as fol- 
lows—lavender predominating with red 
ground, light blue. dark blue, butterscotch 
with contrasting flow colors, also green in 
mat finish and buff and cream. This ware 
1S not conservative. Its claim to beauty and 
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distinction, however, has been reestablished 
by present day use in some of the most ar- 
tistic as well as the most comfortable and 
best arranged interiors. This ware lends it- 
self particularly well to lamp bases, tea sets, 
bowls, candy containers, refreshment sets, 
salad sets and marmalades. 

No jewelery store gift department is com- 
plete without a representative line of such 
wares as are enumerated above and a glimpse 
at such articles would soon convince one of 
their desirability. 

The alert importer is in direct touch with 
the craftsmen and is not content with the 
class of goods sold in the average general 
store. He is familiar with the requirements 
of his trade and is able to supply that “some- 
thing different” which people are looking for 
today. 





Pictures for the Gift Depart- 
ment of the Jewelry Store 





By W. H. Grar* 


wINCE the interior deccrators have found 

it correct to use pictures again, the de- 
mand for better pictures has increased. Be- 
fore going on with these remarks we must 
state that the “verdict against pictures” had 
been carried to extremes, as the first-class 
decorator had never opposed the use of good 
pictures, but put his foot down on the grade 
and style which the average picture depart- 
ment carries as “quick turn-over merchan- 
dise.” 

The ,picture business should never be 
compared with the general merchandising 
of other commodities. There is an educa- 
tional mission for better living conditions in 
the picture and art store. In Europe the 
art store has been looked upon as an educa- 
tional place and was often found near the 
museums. The trouble here has been to 
try and sell so much quantity per year in- 
stead of quality. 

To introduce pictures in a gift depart- 
ment of a jewelry store it would be the 
biggest mistake to try and compete with the 
same merchandise stocked by the picture 
derartment of the big store. 

Our experience with jewelers who have 
begun to handle pictures has been the same 
as with fine interior decorators and high- 
grade furniture stores. They come to us and 
emphasize the point that they want 
“pictures different from the chean counter 
merchandise.” 

This means that they want the best color- 
reproductions of the old and modern masters, 
color-etchings, original woodblocks in color, 
mezzotints, etc., and, what is most important. 
different and better framing. They do not 
want the merchandise which is turned ovt 
in frame factories in lots of hundreds or 
over. 

However, the jeweler and his salesmen 
who wish to be successful in selling pictures 
must prepare themselves for this added 





*Representative of Rudolph Lesch, New York. 
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merchandise. He who sells precious stones 
and fine, expensive watches must be posted 
on the knowledge which this requires and 
therefore new study must be applied to a 
line of pictures. The jeweler and his sales- 
people who would sell pictures should read 
up in his home-town library on art and 
artists, processes of reproductions and the 
general trend of home decoration. There 
are splendid articles in any number of 
illustrated magazines. 

To be sure to get the right kind of pic- 
tures and frames the buyer must go to the 
first class picture and art houses where a 
life long study of the art business has been 
made and he must be sure to keep away 
from “reprints” sold in quantities and 
handled by the energetic “turn-over mer- 
chandise man.” 

If the pictures he then buys do not sell 
at first as fast as he had hoped he will not 
regret it, because they will be part of a fine 
decoration of his attractive store. 

“To be able to enjoy art, the beauties of 
painting, architecture and music is to add to 
our resources of life and to guarantee our 
security against the pressure of the common- 
place.” 


Getting the Club Women to 
Visit the Gift Department 





ERE is an interesting letter sent by a 

western jewelry store gift department 
to the club women of the city—a letter which 
may offer worth while ideas and suggestions 
to other gift departments : 


“Dear Madam: 

“We value the patronage of the club 
women of this city and territory, particu- 
larly highly because we find that it is the 
club women who are most alert to newest 
styles and who know values more thor- 
oughly than almost any other class of 
women, : 

“Because of this fact we are always 
very glad indeed when club women come 
into our gift department and look at the 
goods we are offering for sale in the 
department. We are glad to see them 
whether they purchase anything or not, 
because we always secure ideas from them 
which help us both in buying more goods 
and in selling the goods we already have 
in stock, 

“We would greatly appreciate it if you 
would pay our gift department a visit in 
the near future. We have just added a 
considerable quantity of dttractive new 
goods and we are anxious to find out what 
the reaction of the club women of the 
city and territory is to these goods. We 
will be immensely appreciative if you will 
make yourself known when visiting the 
department and if you will indicate which 
of the many goods on display in the de- 
partment you consider to be the most 
interesting and attractive.” 


The lists of club women to whom this 
letter was sent were secured by getting the 
booklets put out by the clubs. 

This letter not only brought more women 
to the department and increased business just 
that much but it also auemented the good 
will felt by the public for the store and 
for the gift department. 
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Special Values 


to retail at 


$5.00 each 


Visit our complete display at 
the Philadelphia Gift Show, 
Adelphia Hotel, Feb. 28th to 
March 5th. 


Write for our new No. 10 
Circular showing the various 
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4357 Hammered Well and Tree Platter 
May also be had Plain with Fancy Border, No. 2028 


4328 Bird Ornament 12%4” long 4054 Relish Dish 





Visit our displays for new and original ideas in Silver and Gold Plated Novelties 


+s Mhere Povelties Originate’’ 


New York Representative M. \X « Carr & Company, Ine. Pacific Coast Representatives 
PHILIP EBB 7 SUNDERLAND & MILLER, Inc. 
Room 516 Manufacturers Since 1869 607 Sun Bldg., 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts., 
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- Selecting Bronzes. for the Gift Department 


Points to Be Considered by the Jeweler in Making His Stock Appeal to His 





Customers. 
By Peter L. Pusterla* 





























RONZE articles 

which have artis- 
tic merit are coming 
more and more into 
demand, due to the 
fact that people are 
being educated to ap- 
preciate them through 
channels, such as art 
museums, public ex- 
hibitions, etc., and 
through the many art 
lovers among our men 
of wealth who are always searching the 
world over for the best in art and are also 
encouraging the artists of today to attain 
prominence. 

Individual bronzes, which are executed at 
foundries under the direct supervision of the 
sculptor, are very scarce, and also very ex- 
pensive, so these can only be enjoyed by 
the few who can afford them, or those who 
can see them on exhibition at art galleries 
or museums, 

This education in art has created a de- 
mand for bronzes of artistic value, of fine 
detail and execution, and also a process for 
reproducing the articles so that they can be 
marketed at reasonable prices. This has 
been brought about through the co-opera- 
ition of certain prominent sculptors, who 
have, so to speak, commercialized their work 
to be reproduced, so that people of average 
means can secure original bronzes signed 
and approved by the artist, and enjoy them 
in their homes. 

There are now on the market many use- 
ful articles in bronze, such as book-ends, art 
objects of all kinds, paperweights, desk sets, 
etc., which are a good addition to the jewel- 
er’s stock. There is no other channel bet- 
ter fitted to sell bronzes than through the 
jeweler, who is accustomed to handling 
what may be termed “art objects,” a term 
which really classifies jewelry in my esti- 
mation. 

In all the very large jewelry houses, real 
bronze objects are an understood part of 
the stock. In the smaller jewelry houses 
these medium-priced reproductions are the 
type of stock best fitted to the needs of the 
majority of the customers. The large 
jewelry stores also have such a stock be- 
cause it meets the demand of the customer 
in medium circumstances and the seeker 
after a medium-priced gift. In other words, 
whereas some jewelry stores can carry real 
bronzes and sell them, other stores cannot; 
but all stores can carry, and do carry, good 
quality of reproductions in good bronze fin- 
ishes which will meet the public demand. 

The experience of the jeweler in being 
able to detect fine detail and good work- 
manship and to judge first-class objects from 
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the inferior goods, is an invaluable assets 
to him in selecting bronzes for his stock. 
Buying from reliable and well-established 
concerns is also worthy of serious consid- 
eration. The jeweler who will study bronzes 
in the museums and in galleries and note the 
detail in workmanship, the general effect 
and the finishes, will then be guided in se- 
lecting the better reproductions, though the 
subjects of the art pieces are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

In selecting bronzes the jeweler is again 
warned to disregard his own personal likes 
and dislikes and consider his location, his 
customers, their interests and the’ types of 
homes they have. A very important factor 
in selecting articles is to find the subjects 
which appéal’to the public. 

As a suggestion, we could take for exam- 
ple animal subjects: We can be pretty cer- 
tain that animals, such as elephants, lions, 
tigers, horses and dogs, will appeal’ to the 
public in general, whereas certain’ animals 
which may be just as beautiful and artistic 
will never be appreciated due to the fact 
that they are very seldom seen or brought 
before the public. 

Other subjects which have found great 
popularity are the ones which suggest our 
own American life of the plains of the west, 
such as Indian subjects, cowboys, etc. 

To suit the taste of the people who have 
a leaning for the classic, many beautiful re- 
productions of the old masters in sculpture 
can be found; also, creations by living art- 
ists who have received their training along 
the classic lines. 

The question of nudes is one which the 
jeweler will have to decide for himself. 
Some jewelers seem to feel that nude 
bronzes have no place in the jewelry store, 
and yet we see the solid bronzes, beautiful 
nudes, in the windows and the stores of the 
large jewelers. In the smaller jewelry 
stores the questions which arise raise the 
points as to whether the reproductions are 
good, are they dainty, are they clean, are 
they suggestive of sex, or are they com- 
pletely objects of art and are they well 
modeled and well finished? These questions 
answered, the jeweler can then ask himself 
if there are customers who will buy nude 
figures of this excellent standing in the me- 
dium-priced merchandise. And if there are 
customers for well executed nude figures, 
then the jeweler can safely stock them. 
They are objects of art, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not have their place 
on the counters of the jewelry store as they 
have their place in the museums and art 


-galleries and in the homes of art lovers. 


Another very important factor, after care- 
fully watching good execution of detail, is 
the finish of the articles. Bronzes come in 
various shades, such as black bronze, green 
bronze, light brown bronze, etc. Due to 


the great demand for color, very good re- 
sults have been obtained both from an ar- 
tistic point of view and salability, by intro- 
ducing bronzes which have been finished 
with a polychroming effect. The articles are 
finished in a plated effect like gold and then 
colored very artistically. Bronzes in this 
finish have become exceptionally popular re- 
cently, as they harmonize very effectively 
with the present scheme of decoration which 
is very colorful. 

The jeweler finds bronzes very decorative 
in his store and very easy to display artis- 
tically. They fit on top of a showcase, on 
shelves, or under the glow of a lamp, which 
is also being offered for sale, and serve as 
objects to fill the corners of the window 
displays, or as good suggestions to accom- 
pany the display of desk sets, and items 
which go on a living-room or den table, etc. 

Book-ends displayed with a book between 
each pair will be found overdoing the dis- 
play idea of putting an article in its native 
and complete setting. The jeweler will do 
well to follow the idea used in the manu- 
facturer’s showrooms by having ‘several 
books between the most attractive and best- 
selling book-ends. When the customer is 
interested in a particular pair, the books can 
be moved to the book-ends in question to 
show how they will look in use. 

Bronze items, whether book-ends or- art 
objects of any type, seem to show off better 
on a plush or velvet ground of either dark 
red or grey, depending upon the lighting 
where they are displayed and also the color 
scheme of the store itself. The black vel- 
vet ground is often used, but then the ob- 
ject has to be picked up and examined for 
details, while on the lighter and contrast- 
ing ground the object and its details strike 
the eve as a whole before it is taken up 
for minute examination. On the other hand, 
the black background is the best for the dis- 
play of colored objects, as the details show 
up better. 

On the whole, bronzes as art objects or 
bronzes in the form of serviceable book-ends, 
paperweights, desk sets, etc., belong in the 
jewelry store, fit into the stock of the jewel- 
ry store, and decorate the jewelry store. 
They are small items, in many instances, 
which take up little space. They carry a 
good profit and are not seasonable items. In 
bronzes the jeweler has good, all-around 
gift department offerings. 





At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Owen China Co., held at the general 
offices of the company at Minerva, O., all 
former directors and officers were re-elected. 
The board is composed of Charles W. Fore- 
man, J. Stewart, J. A. Grunder, George Huff, 
Jr., C. B. Gleason, K. J. Steiner and H. C 
Downer. 
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The Gift Department and the Importer 





Cultivation of a Better Understanding About the Gift Wares Business Essential to Success 


By David Fisk* 
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AN advertising slo- 

gan that appears 
weekly in some of the 
most widely  circu- 
lated periodicals in the 
country is, “Go to 
Your Jeweler for 
Gifts That Last.” 
The slogan is a good 
one, but to my mind 
the retail jewelry fra- 
ternity waited almost 
10 years too long be- 
fore awakening to the all-important fact that 
the jewelry store was and always should 
have been the logical place for consumers 
to purchase their gifts. Perhaps the jeweler 
is not to be criticised too severely for this 
condition, and possibly some of the observa- 
tions which. will follow account for the 
jeweler’s laxity in sharing in a_ business 
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which from latest reports has reached the. 


total turnover of almost $30,000,000 a year. 
Importers of gift shop merchandise are con- 
stantly seeking new things abroad, and sug- 
gesting new methods of merchandising to 
gift shop owners and to gift department 
managers, for the progressive importer 
knows that the transaction with the retailer 
does not stop with the mere shipping of the 
order. The importer must be prompt in 
bringing new articles to the attention of the 
retailer. New methods of merchandising 
are explained by his traveling representa- 
tives. In short, the gift business has be- 
come an important and valuable link of the 
importer’s chain of distribution and the im- 
porter must be on his toes constantly to 
make the gift shops and departments profit- 
able and successful. 

You may ask, “Well, why haven’t the 
importers and manufacturers of this coun- 
try kept after the jewelers so that they 
would start gift departments aside from 
the selling of diamonds, watches, etc.?” 
The answer is summed up quickly. The im- 
porters and manufacturers of gift merchan- 
dise in this country did persistently go after 
the jewelers and are still going after them, 
but strange as it may seem, few of the jewel- 
ers would even look at the traveler’s line 
when his card read, “China, Glass and Gift- 
wares.” 

The impression created in the traveler’s 
mind by the jeweler was to the effect that, 
“He would not suffer the dignity of his 
establishment to be lowered by taking in any 
“gimcracks” that could be sold at 50 cents 
or $1 and all such stuff should be sold by 
some other person down the street.” That 
“some other person” had recently opened a 
gift shop and incidentally was doing quite 
well. That was the attitude of a great many 
jewelers not long ago and I hope, for both 
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his sake and ours, that that attitude is 
changing rapidly. 

Before leaving this part of the discourse, 
may I be permitted to mention that in our 
own business we sell gift merchandise, not 
alone to gift shops and gift departments, but 
to milliners, grocers, house-furnishing stores, 
furniture stores, dress shops, and to retailers 
in numerous other lines. Why? Because 
these retailers have awakened to the fact 
that regardless of what their major line of 
business is, be it furniture, hats or stoves, 
if they could put a section of popular-priced 
gift articles in their windows, even if the 
articles only sell for 50 cents or $1, it would 
be worth while, for every purchaser of that 
50-cent item would come into the store, and 
if the gift department were located prop- 
erly, every such purchaser would see all the 
wares the merchant had to offer inside the 
store instead of what he might be able to 
display in limited show-window space. That 
may be theory, but I think it is good logic. 

From the tone of the above it might be 
imagined that we sell hardly any jewelers. . 
We do sell quite a number throughout the 
country and: some of them are among our 
finest accounts and we count many of the 
jewelers valuable friends. 


There are, however, many jewelers whom 
we sell once and then are forced to stop for 
reasons that I shall try to make lucid and 
brief. The jeweler who has been in busi- 
ness a great many years has become accus- 
tomed, and I quote from expert sources, to 
purchase his stocks of diamonds, watches, 
silverware, etc., with terms of payment that 
stretch from net 90 days to six months or 
ionger. That has been the custom, and nat- 
urally, the wholesalers from whom he buys 
plan the finances of their companies accord- 
ingly. But the importers of gift shop mer- 
chandise must govern his finances differently. 
In the case of the importer, many of his 
foreign accounts are paid before or im- 
mediately upon the arrival of the goods from 
abroad, and even if he is given 60 or 90 day 
terms by the foreign manufacturers, the 
duty on such merchandise, which ranges 
from 30 per cent. up to 90 per cent., must 
be paid to Uncle Sam within 48 hours after 
the steamer’s arrival. Our mark-up is fig- 
ured with these facts in mind, and our terms 
of sale, which I think coincide with those 
of the majority of gift merchandise import- 
ers and representatives, are two per cent., 
10 days or net 30 days. 

You can readily understand that we or 
any other importer who handles our class 
of merchandise is not equipped, nor is he 
desirous of selling his merchandise with net 
30 day terms and then be forced to wait 
two, three or four months after maturity of 
the bill for payment. 

Inability on our part to grant such long 
‘e-ms as the jeweler is accustomed to, per- 


haps accounts in some measure for the lack 
of more gift departments in the retail jewel- 
ry stores in this country. This angle must 
be understood by the jeweler and, after fair 
consideration, I know that he will appre- 
ciate the importer’s position and govern him- 
self accordingly insofar as the importer’s 
or gift manufacturer’s terms are concerned. 

The jewelry store with its inherent reputa- 
tion of selling “Gifts That Last,” with its 
already established clientele in both larger 
and small cities, can make an all-year-round 
business by establishing a gift department if 
he has not yet done so, and broad¢ast to the 
people of his community his ability and 
readiness to supply gifts for any and every 
occasion, be it a small china salt cellar for 
25 cents or the exquisite diamond for $2,500. 
The jewelers of this country will find the 
importers ready and willing to help them 
make their gift departments successful, and 
we earnestly desire to assist in your splendid 
plans to make more people think of their 
jewelers when they need “Gifts That Last.” 


Sixth Annual Chicago Gift 
Show to be Held at the 
Stevens Hotel Aug. 1 to 6 





HE Sixth Annual Chicago Gift Show 

will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Au- 
gust 1 to 6, 1927. The Hotel is located on 
Michigan Boulevard covering the entire 
block between 7th and 8th Sts., overlooking 
Grant Park and Chicago’s lake front. 

The Chicago Gift Show will be held on 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh floors of the 
hotels, on which there is a total of more 
than 300 rooms. By its arrangement with 
the Stevens Hotel manager the Gifts, Art 
Wares and Novelties Association has se- 
cured for the 6th annual show approximate- 
lv 50 per cent more space in exhibit rooms 
without increasing the number of floors upon 
which visitors will travel in order to see the 
various displays. 

In commenting upon the arrangements 
made for the next Summer show, E. W. 
Steinbeck, president of the Association, said: 
“The Stevens Hotel with its ideal location, 
its thoroughly planned conveniences for both 
exhibitors and guest, its beautiful appoint- 
ments, and its reasonable rates for rooms, 
and all other services will I am _ sure 
be recognized by every one interested in 
the gift trade as the acceptable home for our 
exhibit.” 








A window breaker smashed a front win- 
dow of the jewelry store of Joseph K. 
Koenigsbauer, 3rd St., Troy, N. Y., one 
morning, recently, and stole four watches 
valued at more than $400. A brick wrapped 
in a blue handkerchief was used to break the 
window. 
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“GOLD AND SILVER ENCRUSTED GLASSWARE THAT SELLS” 
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5, Highly Decorative Crystalware of Quality... 

- EXQUISITE COIN GOLD or GEORGIAN 

s FLORAL STERLING SILVER DESIGN : 
: CUTTINGS ENCRUSTATIONS BORDER : 
ig HERE is Quality Crystalware that will appeal to your trade because of its 





Kees) very evident richness of pattern, luxurious decorative treatment—and low 
i prices. These delicately shaped crystal pieces are beautifully enhanced by fine 

double line cuttings which set off an artistically executed ribbon, rosette and 
floral wreath decoration. A final touch of distinction is given by the deeply 


¢ etched 34 inch GEORGIAN border in Coin Gold or Sterling Silver deposit— 
=| backed in Gold or Silver. | 


This line sells readily, and offers a substantial profit 
to the dealer. Write for complete catalog and prices. 
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|| NATIONAL SILVER DEPOSIT WARE CO., INC. 
179-181-183 Wooster Street ( Near Bleecker St. ) New York 
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Musical Novelties 


in the Gift Shion 





By: Jw. 


Labor* 











4 Nae question of whether musical novel- 
ties “belong” in the gift department 
of a jewelry store is one which can be an- 
swered from many angles. In this article 
I will endeavor to give my opinion and ex- 
perience in relation to gift shops and gift 
departments in jewelry stores where mu- 
sical novelties are sold. 

From the point of a musical item there 
may be a question in the mind of a jeweler. 
“Music boxes,” he may feel, are out of the 
dignified line he stocks. The fact that the 
two tunes which each article plays are ap- 
propriate for the article is one point. An- 
other point is that imported “music boxes” 
have the good workmanship of the foreign 
factories which stand behind their products. 

The first thing which the jeweler should 
think of before making a selection from the 
line shown him is ‘his store stock. If he 
has boudoir items, pottery or china, candy 
and powder boxes, leather, metal and wood- 
en smoking items, liquor sets; jewel boxes, 
novelty pieces of pottery, perfume burners, 
and novelties: of interest to young men and 
women, he should keep this stock in mind 
when locking over the line offered him. 
His selection of pieces of musical items 
should be pieces which will fit in with his 
stock, the pieces being placed beside their 
“unmusical brothers.” 

The second thing the jeweler must think 
of is the type of customer who comes to his 
store. College and high school boys and 
girls, men, and the jolly type of man and 
woman of any age will be quickly attracted 
to this type of merchandise. The chap who 
likes to give an original sort of gift and 
stand by enjoying the recipient’s amuse- 
ment and surprise when the music begins to 
play, is another customer who will go 
straight to the musical items. 

This is quite a large field of customers 
for the jeweler. The fact that the musical 
items appeal to college and high-school boys 
and girls means that these young people 
will get the habit of trading at his store and 
come back for all types of items during 
their residence in that town or city. 

I have taken up the two major things for 
the jeweler to consider. There are minor 
ones, but they apply to the purchasing of 
almost any line of merchandise which the 
jeweler is contemplating. 

These points considered, the jeweler will 
carefully study the lines offered him. They 
may include a porcelain perfume burner, a 
gold-plated and hand-painted atomizer, a 
powder and candy box. The first glance 
places the items as appropriate in workman- 
ship and material. The raising of the item 
from the counter, or the cover of a box, 
results in the music—one of two tunes— 
dainty, airy, appropriate. Items for the 
woman customer. 

In items for the man, which will attract 
many visitors to the store, there can be 
listed: pottery jugs and nickel- or silver- 
plated cocktail shakers, cigarette and cigar 
boxes of inlaid rosewood, leather, metal and 
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American walnut, crystal decanter, beer 
stein, Florentine leather poker and bridge 
sets, carved gum-wood boxes, with nudes 
and scenes and ships decorating the covers, 
and numerous other items already appear- 
ing in the gift department but minus the 
“music box” equipment. 

The jeweler can also put the miniature 
upright, wooden piano, finished in walnut, 
among his items for young children. They 
cannot get at the works and ruin the article 
before they have had it “five minutes.” The 
two tunes it plays are appealing to children. 

As an example of how the music and the 
item coincide, some of the jugs play “How 
Dry I Am” and “The Little Brown Jug.” 
From a thousand tunes, both new and old, 
domestic and foreign, the jeweler can con- 
sider the tunes also in selecting his items. 

So the similarity of the product itseli 
with the lines of gift merchandise carried 
by the jeweler makes its advent one not alto- 
gether startling or needing special consid- 
eration. Display is similar to unmusical 
items, as the only way of knowing they are 
musical is to handle the items or turn them 
bottom side up to wind up the musical keys. 

So, musical novelties; that is, music boxes 
in good gift department offerings, are tak- 
ing their place in the jewelry store, and 
holding it, because they are good quality 
merchandise plus the novelty of music, 

There is a humorous, fun-loving side to 
almost every customer who enters the jewel- 
ry store looking for something appealing, 
and there is no reason why the jeweler 
should not be able to meet that need and 
cater to that side of a customer instead of 
the customer finding such articles in the gift 


shop. 


Learn How Other Gift Depart- 
ments Are Conducted 








THE more the gift department of the jew- 

elry store can learn about the way that 
other gift departments and stores are oper- 
ated, the better equipped the department is 
for doing things which will build business 
and increase profits. 

In view of this, then, it would be a mighty 
good thing for the gift department of the 
jewelry store to put a placard in its show 
window reading about like this: 

“To THE TRAVELERS SEEING THIS CarD: 

“We'll be very much pleased if you'll 
come into our store and tell up about the 
gift departments and stores you've visited 
in other cities. 

“We want to get all the information 
we can that will help us in making an 
even greater success of this business.” 


This invitation would be certain to at- 
tract the attention of some travelers with 
the result that they would come into the 
store and tell about the different stores they 
had seen. And in this way the gift depart- 
ment would get some really valuable in- 


formation. 
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But another feature of this proposition 
which would be a particularly good thing 
for the gift department would be the fact 
that this would increase the number of peo- 
ple coming into the department and so 
stimulate trade. 

Also the fact of extending this -invitation 
would mark the department as being a live 
wire proposition and so would be a won- 
derful help to the department in getting 
more business. 


Reading the Gift Department 
of “The Jewelers’ Circular” 





| be traveling about interviewing jewelers 
about their gift departments and ideas 
on gift merchandise in the jewelry store it 
has been noted that THE JEWELERS’ Crrcu- 
LAR does not get to the gift department 
salespeople. Oh, yes, the store receives 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, and it is read by 
some of the clerks, or the jeweler himseli, 
but then it disappears. Somebody takes it 
home and doesn’t bring it back, and the rest 
go begging. 

To eliminate this trouble, and see that all 
people in the store receive the paper and 
get what they need from it the following 
system can be put into force. 

Once every four weeks a gift section is 
published. The jeweler himself should be 
the first to read this paper, and when he 
sees that it contains the gift section he 
should send it to those in the gift depart- 
ment of his shop for next reading. On the 
cover he should sign his initials which show 
thai he has finished with the book. The gift 
department salespeople finishing and sign- 
ing their initials, it should go to the rest 
of the salespeople. On the weeks when 
there is no gift section the jeweler after 
reading the issue can turn it over to the 
salespeople of the jewelry counters before 
it goes to the gift department. 

The matter of initialing will eliminate a 
lot of trouble, and when all the initials are 
on the cover the book should be returned 
to the jeweler. 

Yes, this is a detail, another trying little 
thing to take care of, but the good to be 
derived from the reading of the paper will 
overshadow the little time involved check- 
ing the initials on the cover and knowing 
how interested your salespeople are in see- 
ing progress in their jobs and your business. 





Southern California gift shops are featur- 
ing a new light shade that is meeting with 
instant success. The light shades are unique 
and fascinating because they are made from 
old Mandarin coats. Romance, beauty and 
color lift them far above the sphere of the 
commonplace. .Customers find in this new 
light shade that ideal gift known as “some- 
thing different” for which people are 
eternally questing. There is a thrill in saying 
to your friends, “My dear, have you noticed 
my wonderful new light shade? Would you 
ever dream that it was once a Mandarin 
coat? Oh, it’s centuries old, full of 
symbols and Oriental mysteries. Heaven 
only knows what tales it could tell! Did 
you ever see such lovely coloring and such 
exquisite embroidery ?” 
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This finely conceived bronze desk 
set has a true air of quiet elegance. 

Exquisitely modelled bisons on a base 
(f paiina, shading of to a brown, 
and the horns in real ivory, give a 
natural lifelike appearance to the 
animals. 














“Like the treasure cave of Ali Baba’ is 
| | the comment of many visitors to either 
cur Chicago or New York showrooms. 
The harmonious luxury of the rooms 
forms a fitting background for the incon- 
b J ceivable variety of beautiful articles. 
“Music frozen im bronze” are the Lhe instant popular appeal of each indi- 
Cheer bounty of this statue of “Thais” Vidual item is a compliment paid by the 


sheer beauty of this statue of “Thais’ 
—the wuluptuous courtesan who 


turned nun. There is an air of public to the careful thought given to our 


quiet sumptuousness to this interest- 


ing, bromce heure Goised on her nye selections. In this atmosphere one can 
make an unhurried mature choice. 





























The Italian artist got his inspiration 
for this charming lamp from the un- 
dying love story of the immortal bard 
-—Romeo and Juliet. Cut out of one 
block of pure alabaster and deli- 
cately hued. The translucent quality 








This attractive glass centerpiece 
mounted on a finely chased bronze 
pedestal, gold finished—is flashed with 




















a rich royal blue and exquisitely 
cut through the glass to the crystal. of the shade sheds a soft, soothing 
But one example of this fast moving Of classical Empire design are these beautiful Cantigny clock light, enhancing the dehghtful en- 
line. sets. Very accurate French works enclosed in glass and semble. 

mounted in an exquisite clear onyx, surmounted by a 

bowi and flanked on either side by urns. Both the bowi 

and the urns are also of the same clear onyx. Richly orna- 

mented in bronse, and gold finished. 

CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
310-311 American 1234 West Pico 
Furniture Mart IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS Street 

49-51 West 23rd Street, New York 
BERLIN FLORENCE 


PARIS 
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} The. Lure of Bohemian Glass 





By Y. Jenishek* 














OHEMIAN églass- 

ware ranks among 
the best gifts that may 
be given or received. 
The Bohemian glass 
has a romance dating 
back to the 13th 
century when the art 
of glass making was 
brought to Bohemia 
from Venice by some 
of the traveling crafts- 
; men. They _ settled 
in the mountains of northern Bohemia where 
wood as fuel and clear silica essential to 
their work was plentiful. There in 
the quietness of the woods they could use 
their imagination to create all possible va- 
riety of shapes. In their. individual furnaces 
fired with wood they succeeded in obtaining 
excellent clear crystal glass. 

However, when we speak of Bohemian 
glass we have in mind the different colored 
and engraved glass for which Bohemian 
glass has been famous for centuries. 
Through an application of metallic solutions 
to clear crystal glass which is then burned 
at a high temperature a very fine color of 
ruby or amber is obtained. These colors 
through the immense heat—so-to-say—soak 
into the glass and become an integral part 
of the glass and do not ever bleach as some 
people think. 

On such colored glass various designs are 
engraved by artists. A typical decoration 
is a hunting scene, deeply engraved, depict- 
ing a graceful stag chased by a dog. Or 
there may be a decoration of vine leaves 
and grapes in white, on ruby or amber 
background, winding around a vase, goblet, 
tumbler or fruit bowl. 

Then there is the “cased” glass—that is 
a double or triple thickness of glass. The 
object is first blown in clear crystal glass 
and while yet hot a thin layer of colored 
glass is blown over it. While both these 
layers are still very hot they unite or form 
a single sheet of glass, crystal inside and 
colored outside. Sometimes three layers of 
glass are thus formed, the thickest being the 
crystal between the two colored layers. 
This process is the most difficult and the 
most expensive in coloring glass and is used 
for the purpose of obtaining varied colored 
combinations. The engraver must cut much 
deeper on such a glass to cut through the 
top layer of the colored glass to make the 
crystal glass visible. 

During the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, 
Bohemian glass successively gained in 
beauty as far as shapes, quality of glass and 
decoration are concerned. Beautiful paintings 
were made on vases and‘other larger ar- 
ticles, 

The artisans, with their families, de- 
veloped their own secret processes of color- 
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*"W. E. Lindermann & Co., New York. 


ing and decorating glass, some of which 
have been lost with the death of the in- 
ventor. In Winter they would create artistic 
glassware and with the coming of Spring 
they would hitch up their horses and travel 
through the civilized part of Europe selling 
their wares to the ever fascinated public. 
Some stories go as far as to say that in 
Spain, Bohemian glass was bought for equal 
weight of gold. 

France had its gobelins which the French 
kings gave as tokens of friendship and 
Bohemia had its glass which the Bohemian 
kings and later the Austrian emperors gave 
as tokens of friendship to other sovereigns 
or high officials of other nations. 

Do not judge glass by its size but by 
the quality of the decoration. The glass 
itself is comparatively not expensive, but the 
work put on it is what counts. When 
judging Bohemian glass note the engraving, 
how deep it is and how much in detail it is 
worked out. 

In this country, the Bohemian engraved 
glass is referred to sometimes as “Colonial 
glass” because it came to this country dur- 
ing colonial days through English channels. 
It was purchased by the wealthy who re- 
garded it as family treasure and handed it 
down as family heirlooms. 

As a contrast to Venetian glass which is 
frail, Bohemian glass is heavy, majestic, 
showing strength and endurance. It is full 
of life. The decoration shows something 
from nature, a gentle bird, a flower or a 
graceful stag. 

To the “Colonial” design belongs the ruby 
glass with grapevine decoration. Some of 
these still can be found in the antique shops 
in the shape of goblets, tumblers, finger- 
bowls and candlesticks. 

During the Victorian period, a Bohemian 
engraver named Egerman created a new 
kind of decoration applied to vases, bowls, 
candlesticks, and table service glass. It is 
a very light engraving, depicting in con- 
ventional way, a hunting scene mixed with 
many curves and steeples. This decora- 
tion usually covers the larger part of the 
article, and is not as fine and expensive as 
the intaglio deep engraving of earlier days. 

Although the glass blanks are made in 
large factories according to sketches sub- 
mitted, the decoration, be it engraving, cut- 
ting or painting, is done in the homes of 
the Bohemian craftmen in the mountains. 
Part of the house is devoted to the studio. 
Some house is the home of the colorer of 
the glass, who has his own furnace and 
colors the glass for the entire neighborhood. 
It takes special training and art to prepare 
the coloring and usually such an enterprise 
is in the family for generations. 

There is a story of how the deep rose 
color was invented, which might be re- 
garded as a legend or which might contain 
a great deal of truth, since most of the 


processes of coloring glass were found by 
accidents. A craitsman set out to produce 
a rich red color a little lighter than the 
Bohemian ruby, rather of the “pigeon blood 
red” shade. He used all chemicals known 
to him and spent much time and money to 
achieve his goal but without result. Ex- 
hausted, and discouraged after spending all 
his money he was giving up his idea. All 
that was left to him was a golden wedding 
ring. Disgruntled he took off this last of 
his possessions and with an angry exclama- 
tion threw the golden ring into the pot of 
molten glass. Since he had lost everything 
he might as well lose also the ring. To his 
astonishment the glass changed its color to 
beautiful red—that red for which he had 
been trying such a long time. 

This method is now used to secure the 
most beautiful red color on glass. First 
an extract of red glass is made of pure 
gold and molten glass, which in thin layers 
is blown over a thick layer of crystal glass. 

After coloring the glass travels to its 
original designer, where it is engraved, cut 
or painted. 

Several times promoters tried to cen- 
tralize the industry into large factories, but 
they were never successful. The Bohemian 
glass artist, be he engraver or painter, like 
all artists, loves freedom to work when 
he wants to and other time to enjoy the 
beauty of his surroundings. They work 
nights to be free daytime, or they work in 
the Winter to enjoy roaming about and 
enjoying the beauties of nature in Summer. 

Just now Bohemian glass is coming into 
its own again, especially in America where 
due to the present prosperity, only high 
grade gifts are in demand. 

The jeweler cannot afford to carry gifts 
which are made by the millions. The public 
looks to him for the’finer exclusive things, 
which have individuality such as the Bo- 
hemian glass affords. 

There is no limit to shapes and sizes in 
which Bohemian glass may be obtained and 
in different colors. What is more beautiful 
than the Bohemian ruby glass, deep red color 
with white engraving, or in amber, the sun- 
shine of the room, or green or blue, to 
match the color scheme of the room. 

And the various shapes. Vases from four 
inches to twenty inches high, candlesticks; 
oval or round bowls for fruit or flowers, 
table service glass, liquor glasses, finger- 
bowls and salad plates, and other novelties 
such as cigarette or jewel boxes, sweet meat 
jars, perfume bottles, etc. There is such a 
variety of Bohemian glass gifts that all 
tastes can be pleased. 








George Elliot, who was formerly with the 
Elliot-Kroner Jewelry Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has gone with the Meyer Hurwitz Jewelry 
Co., 19th and D Sts., Granite, Ill., which 


firm he is now managing. 
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Thirty Successful Years 


Devoted to the development of Photog- 
raphy for BUSINESS NEEDS has 
resulted in the formation of an organiza- 
tion fully prepared to meet and fill any 
demand for industrial photography. 


Our PERSONNEL is composed of 
men of mature experience gained chiefly 
in that most practical of schools, our own 
work rooms where each department is 
directed by men with technical and prac- 


tical ability. 


Our EQUIPMENT is second to none. 
An endless series of lenses of the very 
finest make and of every range. Cameras 
of the latest and most approved design. 
Automatic and semi-automatic printing, 


developing, washing and drying machines. 


Stadler 






February 2, 1977 


y FOSTE STAOTEA ne GTQ ELQOSTAOTOSE Hos S¥Q 


PHOTOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


Photographs for All Business Requirements 


ART & 


ENGRAVING SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
67-69 IRVING PL. 


Stuyvesant 6800 


CHICAGO 
1322 WABASH AVE. 
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Blazing a Gift Business’ Trail 
Why the Giftwares Trade Is Not a “Step-Child” in Merchandising ‘Effort 
By E. M. Applebaum* 








T° prove that the 
statement ‘*‘The 
giftwares trade is nota 
step-child among busi- 
nesses” is true from 
actual experience as 
well as observation the 
writer will take his 
readers through the 
development of the 
business of a_ well- 
known tirm, estab- 
lished in 1869. The de- 
velopment of this organization is in many in- 
stances similar to that of the retail jeweler, 
equipped with his silverware and jewelry 
merchandise, and this company, on the other 
hand, equipped with lighting specialties. A 
time came when we realized that we should 
incorporate merchandise which had an all- 
year-around demand and yet was in accord- 
ance with the merchandise carried in our 
showrooms. 

This company back in the early days was 
an importer of lamp chimneys and_ shades 
and later was listed among the leading im- 
porters of lighting glassware, chandeliers, 
and illuminating specialties. However, di- 
rectly after the war conditions had changed 
considerably and one in the business could 
notice the decided changes that were taking 
place, such as the elimination of lighting 
glassware, in place of which there came into 
use candle fixtures and other types of light- 
ing fixtures with a ball lamp, where former- 
ly glass shades were used on_ practically 
every fixture manufactured or imported. 
When this radical change to the ball lamp 
type fixture came to be general the glass- 
ware sales had fallen off completely and we 
were forced to sacrifice our stock and were 
also forced to import other items. 

In this condition we were in the same 
state as the jeweler without the gift depart- 
ment, with merchandise needing additional! 
lines—needing somethin novel which would 
appeal at all times and to all peoples, de- 
spite their financial condition. 

Thus the entrance of this company into the 
field of gifts and novelties and, believing the 
field of novelties to be most promising, our 
buyer brought over with him from Europe 
a small stock of general merchandise of this 
tyne, which included Majolica vases, candle- 
sticks and candy boxes, small comports, as 
well as similar merchandise from Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia. The complete ship- 
ment comprised articles which make un the 
china, glass and pottery stock of the gift de- 
partment. Our initial orders were very small 
as well as our stock. We had to be con- 
vinced of their popularity with the trade be- 
me we could purchase them in greater quan- 
‘es Tn this we were like the ieweler with 
his new merchandise in the cift department. 

€ were careful with our first orders, but 


"Oscar O. Friedlander Co., New York. 
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we were a great distance from the source 
of supply for re-orders—much further than 
the jeweler is from the importer with his 
stock on hand and continual shipments ar- 
riving in New York. 

To just show this merchandise in our show 
room was one method of learning whether 
it would “go” or not, but there was another 
method brought to our attention quite ur- 
gently by one of our representatives in the 
middlewest. He suggested that we take 
space at one of the shows in Chicago, run 
under the direction of the Gift and Art As- 
sociation, and we decided to try out this 
suggestion. We felt that this was an op- 
portune time to present our new line and 
also a very quick manner in which to judge 
its success or failure. To admit that our 
new venture was successful would not be 
giving it its full due, for the results were of 
such proportions that our buyer was forced 
to make a hurried second trip to Europe, 
purchasing a larger and more varied assort- 
ment in greater quantity. 

Here we resemble the jeweler who has 
found his initial gift merchandise stock suc- 
cessful and is purchasing more. We were 
soon reordering and restocking, and rejoicing 
in our addition of a line which is so bene: 
ficial] to our business in general. 

The success of our second gift show in 
Chicago was as great as that of our first ven: 
ture, and since that time we have held dis- 
plays at every show to which buyers might 
come who would be interested in our wares. 
Needless to say, our line has increased to 
such an extent that we are now regarded as 
one of the leading factors in the gift and 
novelty trade. In the words of the importer 
can be seen the same business conditions and 
problems that confront the retail jeweler 
when a path similar to ours is traversed. 

Formerly our importations were sold to 
eift and art stores, interior decorators, fur- 
niture houses, lighting fixture dealers and 
some antique dealers. However, there is a 
steady growing tendency on the part of jew- 
elry firms to include a line of gift wares 
along with their regular stock and we are 
happy to list among our accounts a large 
number of representative jewelers. 

If you will go back several years ago you 
will find, by comparison, that just a few 
stores in each town had a gift department. 
If you will make comparison at the present 
time you will find a decided change, and note 
that in practically every instance where a 
jewelry store has sufficient amount of space 
it has given over a very good amount to the 
disnlay of gift denartment merchandise. 

Tt is easv to understand why retail jewelers 
have made this addition to their reeular 
stock. In the first place there is a growing 
demand for novelties of the more inexpensive 
tvpe,—articles that may be used as bridge 
prizes and cifts for occasions of lesser im- 
portance. The fact that these novelties need 


not have separate space allotted to them but 
may be displayed to very good advantage 
along with the general merchandise leads to 
the stimulation of trade in the other depart- 
ments, 

Let us suppose that a customer has just 
purchased an inexpensive cigarette box from 
the gift department merchandise. It is only 
natural that he will be attracted by the other 
items on display in the parts of the store 
through which he passes to make his pur- 
chase, and leave the store. He sees a par- 
ticular kind of watch, or pin or ring, or a 
vase that he has been wanting for a long 
while, and even though he does not buy the 
item at that time, he becomes familiar with 
the general type of merchandise carried by 
this store and will return for it when he is 
ready to buy. 

Not for one moment is it to be supposed 
that the giftware trade is a “step-child”’ 
among businesses and looks to other indus- 
tries for support. On the contrary it is a thriv- 
ing field from which a good and steady in- 
come may be derived. This fact is backed by 
the conclusive evidence offered by many busi- 
nesses which, in themselves, are far removed 
from the novelty field, but include this type 
of merchandise along with their own. 

Every merchant knows that he cannot- 
carry the same type of merchandise year 
after year and expect to do the same volume 
of business. His customers look to him for 
something new, something different, and it is 
part of his duty to meet this demand. The 
gift and novelty field solves his problem. 

It is surprising to note the large number of 
jewelry buyers attending the various gift 
markets as well as the furniture markets. 
Not only are the jewelry stores displaying 
gifts and novelties, but it is amazing to note 
the number who show decorative and antique 
furniture. This is a very good idea, as cus- 
tomers will quickly note that certain items 
are displayed in their proper atmosphere on 
attractive pieces of furniture. 

In a great many instances this method of 
display sells both items at the same time. 
Customers see a certain object which appeals 
to them, but seeing that same object dis- 
played in a proper manner, especially on fur- 
niture, the item takes on a still more appeal- 
ing interest, and with little effort on the part 
of the salesman or saleslady both the article 
and the furniture can be sold. 

After all is said and done, the proof of 
the pie is in the eating. Fifty-eight years 
azo we dealt only in lighting specialties. At 
the present time our line still includes fix- 
tures of all kinds, but along with this we 
have built un one of the largest gift and nov- 
elty trades in the country. 

We have done in the wholesale business 
what the retail jeweler is doing in installing 
a gift department in his store and reaping 
the benefits in increased and all year around 
business. . 
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Individuality 














Creations 


by our own ar- L 
tists and also amps 


a complete new 
line of hand Bookends 


hammered Art Obie 
period Wrought ao 


UR bronzes are made by craftsmen, not 

machines. Each art:san puts his whole 
heart—his whole sense of beauty—into what 
he produces. Thus, the artistic sensitiveness 
of skilled hands guiding fine tools, results 
in art subjects which are as individual as a 
great painting—so individual, in fact, that, 














though such bronzes may apparently be imi- Tron. Desk Sets 
tated, they can never actually be duplicated, 
as our models prove. And our prices are no Novelties 


more than the imitators, so why not have 
the originals? 














Our line will be on display at the National Gift and Art 
Show, Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Feb. 28 to March 
4, Room 919, Lee Buell Representing. 


Pompeian Bronze Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Artistic Bronzes 


225 Fifth Avenue = Room 507. + New York City 




















NE of the most unique lines of Metal Lamps and 

Tables, handsomely set with Italian, Spanish and 
Grecian Tiles, is now being offered in Original Designs 
and at prices far from competition. 








A Sample line sent you will make ready sales and prove a 
profitable investment. 





See the Complete Line at the 





Eastern Manufacturers’ and 





Importers’ Exhibit in Room 777 
Palmer House, Chicago 
January 31st to Februarv 12th 




















Hubley Manufacturing Company 


ete. Lancaster, Pa. 


AND IMPORTERS * 
EXHIBIT. New York Representative: 


a." GEORGE F. LITTLE, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Annual Exhibit of Associated Glass and Pottery 
Manufacturers Held in Pittsburgh 


+ 
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PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 28.—Not since the 
exhibits were started more than a quarter- 
century ago has there been as extensive a 
display of glass, china, pottery and kindred 
wares as was exhibited this year by the 
Associated Glass & Pottery Manufacturers 
at the exhibit, which closed yesterday. 

Decorations and colors of glassware are 
regarded as finer and more brilliant than 
ever shown with a decided Spanish effect in 
trend, influence and shape. Most of the 
designs shown were early American. There 
is also a Bohemian influence in the matter 
of decorations, with flowered designs predom- 
inant, these being quite vivid and wide. 

While the exhibit is not regarded as likely 
to approach the pottery year of 1920, when 
a decidedly large volume of business was 
done, yet otherwise it is contended that the 
total sold was decidedly large. Some of the 
leading jewelers took lines exclusively and, 
of course, will push them for that reason. 

Displays in which the jewelers were par- 
ticularly interested included those of Bryce 
Bros. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Pa.; Westmoreland 
Glass Co., Grapeville, Pa.,; Lotus Glass Co., 
Barnesville, O.; Wheeling Decorating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; H. Gighan & Co., Balti- 
more; S. A. Weller Co., Zanesville, O.; 
Fenton Art Glass Co., Williamstown, W. 
Va.; Cambridge Glass Co., Cambridge, O.; 
Consolidated Lamp & Glass Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa., all exhibiting at the Fort Pitt Hotel; 
and George Borgfeldt & Co., New York; 
Cowan Pottery Studio, Rocky River, O.; 
Justin Tharaud, Inc., New York; Sterling 
Glass Co., Cincinnati, O.; Rosenthal China 
Corp., New York; Nathan Strauss & Sons, 
New York; Tatler, Inc., Trenton, N. J.; 
Edmondson Warrin Inc., New York; Steu- 
ben Division Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y.; Paul A. Straub & Co., New York; 
A. J. Fondeville Co.. New York; A. L. 
Tuska Sons & Co., Inc., New York; Pickard 
Studios, Inc., Chicago, and others, exhibit- 
ing at the William Penn Hotel. The kind 
of ware it was stated that these particular 
concerns sell are all of special interest to 
jewelers and there were quite a few jewelers 
here to look over the lines. In fact, buyers 
came from Portland, Me., to Los Angeles, 
Cal. The bulk of the merchants who visited 
the show, however. appear to be from the 
middle west. 

There were 160 exhibitors and this year 
even first floor space of the hotels was 
used for exhibition purposes, the actual 
space taken being the largest in the history 
of the exhibit. Qute a few importers and 
foreign manufacturers, not directly asso- 
ciated with the Associated Glass & Pottery 
Manufacturers, displayed their lines. 

The annual meeting of the Associated 
Glass & Pottery Manufacturers, of which 
George W. West of the Westmoreland Glass 
Co., of Pittsburgh, is the president, was held 
Jan. 25, while the social event, including a 
banquet and dance, was held Tuesday night, 
Jan. 18, in Kanfmann’s dining room and au- 
ditorium, this affair being given under the 
auspices of the Western Glass & Pottery As- 


sociation, the beneficial and social organiza- 
tion of this particular industry. 

Many of the manufacturers’ representatives 
who were here making exhibits said that the 
public taste this year is largely towards col- 
orful things and the brighter the shades the 
better the public appears to like it. Red, blue, 
gold, rose, pink and a few other shades ap- 
pear to be quite popular and the more bril- 
liant the shades the more attention paid to 
them and the more the public appears to like 
them. Some splendid things in colored glass 
were shown and especially as they pertain to 
things which can be used for table decora- 
tions and in an electrically illuminated way. 

Jewelers who conduct gift departments 
were particularly interested in the display 
and also those concerns looking for high 
class novelties. The public is paying a great 
deal of attention these days to novelty stuff 
and more of this is being sold, it is stated, 
than ever before. 





Displaying March Merchandise 
in the Gift Department 





ARCH is a blustery month, but in this 

month, and also during April, the 
jeweler with a gift department brings his 
Spring merchandise to the foreground. 

March has one holiday which can be 
given consideration, not so much as a gift 
day, but as a time when the window can 
be especially decorated in attractive greens 
and a shamrock plant in a new style glass 
or pottery fern dish, for the dining-room 
table, can tell the secret of the green 
window. 

In offering a window of merchandise where 
the first and foremost consideration is the 
color scheme the jeweler must carefully 
study his gift department merchandise and 
then make the selection of harmonious 
pieces, color blendings and types of mer- 
chandise. 

The grey or black velvet ground is best 
for displays of this St. Patrick’s Day mer- 
chandise. The merchandise itself can range 
from bowls and glassware of all descrip- 
tions, pottery and atomizers to green leather 
goods of appeal to man or woman. The 
window can be dressed twice during the 
week before March 17 and, as green is a 
very appealing color, the windows should at- 
tract many customers. 

The Spring merchandise which the jewel- 
er with the gift department can bring to the 
fore includes quite a list. At the top can be 
placed the attractive curtain holders now on 
the market. The heavy ones are more ap- 
propriate for draperies and therefore of 
most interest to the homemaker in the Fall, 
but there are dainty, delicate, and smaller 
ones which are for the thin Summer cur- 
tains which are put up shortly after Easter, 
when Spring cleaning turns the house topsy- 
turvy. 

Now again come flower holders of all 
kinds, from the delicate bud vase to the 
wrought iron fernery. 
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The housekeeper will be putting away her 
Winter ornaments, and covering silk lamp 
shades and therefore decorative articles for 
the home which are suitable for Spring and 
Summer alike can be featured. Parchment 
shades can also be offered because bridge and 
table lamps must have shades, and parch- 
ment shades do not last forever and must be 
replaced. 

In March and the first week of April, 
therefore, the jeweler must begin to antici- 
pate the needs of the customers, whose 
thoughts are turning to Spring and will all 
too quickly be bent upon Summer. 

Spring and Summer merchandise are al- 
most the same and so the jeweler can work 
into displays of drink sets in April and early 
May, so that the customer knows where to 
find these items when the warmer days ar- 
rive in April and May and early June. 


Elements of Selling Appeal in 
Goods - 


NDER the above title appears a useful 

article in Grace Knudson’s Girt AND 
Arr Suop MERCHANDISING. She puts the 
case in the foilowing words: 

“The act of selling is accomplished by 
arousing the emotion of desire through ap- 
peal to the senses. The stronger the appeal, 
the easier it is to make the sale. Some 
personal or home need or the management 
of display starts this desire and then, if 
nothing intervenes to counteract the effect, 
goods will ‘sell themselves.’ To an extent 
they do, but easy selling like difficult selling 
is directly dependent upon keeping that emo- 
tion of desire up to buying pitch, after the 
customer has entered your shop. Because 
there are many other shops where one may 
buy if the atmosphere of yours is not agree- 
able. 

“Tt is true that certain goods in them- 
selves contain greater appeal than others. 
Goods which attract through sight, by ap- 
peal of both color and form—color being 
much the stronger—stand seventy-five or 
more chances in a hundred of being the best 
selling articles. In other words, about 
seventy-five per cent of people purchase 
goods through a slight appeal. To about 
fifteen per cent of shoppers touch, involving 
form and texture, makes the strongest ap- 
peal. About four per cent buy because of 
the appeal to the sense of smell; four per 
cent to the sense of taste; two per cent to 
the sense of hearing. All these facts should 
be known and considered, when buying at 
wholesale, when arranging display, and dur- 
ing attendance upon customers. 

“Sometimes mechanical helps reinforce the 
appeal in goods; sometimes the appeal has 
to be put in or, if already there, it has 
to be strengthened by salesmanship. Hence 
the necessity of careful training of a sales 
force. Chief among mechanical selling helps 
—aside from good display fixtures—are neat 
and artistic price cards. It has been found. 
by dealers who have experimented, that 
from windows and tables showing price 
cards more goods are sold than from those 
displaying unmarked merchandise. The one- 
price table, inaugurated at Ovington’s with 
price card prominent, is rapidly coming into 
favor in the gift and art shops throughout 
the country.” 
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the coming, season at the 

EASTERN MFRS & IMPORTERS EXHIBIT 

January S1st+ february 12th 

Palmer House Chicago 
Room 708 


No. 7301 
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BRASSWARE OF DISTINCTION 





























Brassware predominates the Gift Market 
because of its richness of appearance. 
Brassware from Mystic India in a variety 
of beautiful shapes hand carved with gor- 
geous decorations in colors. 


Do Not Fail to Visit Our Display. 
Many New and Original Gifts at the 
Eastern Manufacturers & Importers 
Exhibit 
Bohemian Cut Glass, Czecho-Slovak 
China, Lamp in bright colors. Large 
variety of new and interesting Bridge 
prizes. 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 
Jan. 31st to Feb. 12th 








Gaily colored cone parrot in swing hoop. 

















Solid Brass Door Stop or Art Piece 
12 inches High, 11 inches Wide, $4.00 


Information on request. 


225 FIFTH AVE. REED SALES CO. NEW YORK 
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Colored Glass in the Gift Department 








By Henry SAvuL* 








nee Ane has 
long been consid- 
ered merchandise 
within the scope of 
the jewelry store. The 
jeweler carried glass- 
ware as one of the 
first steps toward the 
gift department of to- 
day. The glassware 
of then and now dif- 
HENRY SAUL fers to some extent. 
There are still the 
staple pieces, but colored glass seems to be 
having its vogue at this time. Therefore, 
the jeweler with the gift department is list- 
ing among his merchandise glassware in 
amber, green, blue, and now peach and rose 
are the predominating colors. The jeweler 
is selecting items which run from individual 
plates, bowls and dishes of various uses to 
candlesticks, console sets, dozen and_half- 
dozens of glasses, goblets, sherbets, etc. 

Colored glass was used in the days of our 
forefathers and then went out in favor of 
“heavy” cut glass. Heavy cut glass grad- 
ually petered out, so to speak, and as said 
before, colored glassware has come back. 
The colored glassware with light cuttings 
seems to be the best seller, and there is noth- 
ing, in my opinion, that enhances the home 
more than this particular type of glassware. 
One of the most prominent items is the cen- 
terpiece, with four low candlesticks to match. 
Other popular items, which are individual 
gift items, are smoking sets, cigarette hold- 
ers and tea servers, plates of different sizes. 
cups and saucers, and other items. 

Glassware, being a very delicate item, 
should be given an appropriate surrounding. 
Colored glassware shown on a white ground 
will be displayed to the best advantage. In 
speaking of display, one of the best, and 
therefore maybe the most used display idea, 
is that of the white ground, the four low 
candlesticks and centerpiece, and other pieces 
of appropriate glassware placed about to 
complete the setting. In displaying glass 
candlesticks, the candles should be placed in 
them the same as with pottery or silver or 
brass candlesticks. The glassware reproduc- 
tions of antique pieces are enjoying great 
popularity just now. 

It might be wise at this moment to state 
a few technical facts briefly, which will 
throw some light upon the manufacture of 
glassware. 

Glass is made of red lead and a high grade 
of potash and white sand. As is the case in 
every item of manufacture, the purer the 
materials, the better the glass. Ordinary 
glassware is molded, while the better grade 
is blown. 

To color glass, various substances or 
chemicals are added to the mixture. Copper 
oxide makes red glass. Compounds of co- 
balt give a blue glass. Chromium and copper 
make a green glass. Other chemicals give 
other colors. 





*Saul Mfg. Co., New York. 


Reproductions in glassware are seen in the 
early American and the old English styles. 
Reproductions of pieces of Baron Stiegel, 
of Pennsylvania, who was one of the earliest 
producers of glass in this country, are very 
appropriate pieces for the jewelry store gift 
department. It is known that at Sandwich, 
Mass., which made the first reproductions of 
the English type of glass in this country, 
and copies of these pieces are very appropri- 
ate also. The Venetians, Egyptians and 
Syrians were masters of the art of making 
ancient glass. The reproductions of these 
pieces are very dignified merchandise. 

In reproductions and new designs in glass- 
ware the jeweler has a very wide field for 
selection of appropriate and decorative items 
for his gift department. 


What Makes an Educated 
Buyer? 








By W. S. Hays, 

Secretary of the National Gift and Art Asscciation 
; no time in the merchandising history 

of this country has the desire for 
knowledge so nearly approached a mass 
movement by the buyers of merchandise as 
today. We are in the midst of a 20th cen- 
tury of learning. The evidence lies on every 
hand. Books on the origin, development and 
present-day manufacture of a great number 
of products are in great demand and sud- 
denly become best sellers, to the amazement 
of the publishers. Trade publications sense 
the importance of providing complete. infor- 
mation to their readers, the buyers, on the 
products in their respective fields; and as a 
consequence these trade publications are cre- 
ating departments to answer the rising flood 
of inquiries that reach them every day. The 
value of the leading trade publications as 
sources of information to retail buyers can- 
not be overemphasized. 

Trade publications are résearch laborato- 
ries that secure data from manufacturing, 
selling, merchandising and advertising sources 
to present this data in interesting and com- 
prehensive form for the benefit of their 
readers. The initiative of the trade publica- 
tions has in many instances provided an in- 
centive to the organizations and individuals 
benefited, who have in turn attempted to sup- 
plement the work of these publications by 
making investigations and then drawing their 
own conclusions. So that today we find in- 
dividual manufacturers and retailers in the 
business world of keen competition doubly 
fortified and equipped by their own pioneer 
work and that of the trade publications. 

Probably no association has recognized the 
opportunity and necessity for exhaustive 
merchandising research more than has the 
National Gift and Art Association. This 
association, a permanent organization whose 
membership includes over 100 of the leading 
manufacturers, wholesale distributors and 
importers, has not only pioneered in the gift 
and art merchandise field, but it has as well 
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looked to the brvad general field of all buy- 
ing, to determine a method whereby mer- 
chandise can be more readily sold by retail- 
ers-at-large. 

Realizing the potential profits in gift and 
art merchandise to various types of retail 
stores, the association has sought some means 
to stimulate buying in jewelry stores, gift 
and art shops, furniture stores, department 
stores, interior decorating shops, and many 
other retail outlets whose general merchan- 
dise can be enlivened by appropriate displays 
of gift and art wares. Gift and art wares 
have an individuality that lends atmosphere 
and attractiveness to retail stores in general, 
and the appreciation of this has prompted 
many retailers to create gift and art depart- 
ments. They are the atmosphere and envi- 
ronment of the home. They make it livable. 

Gift and art wares, by this individuality, 
“tone and dress up” retail displays, and for 
this reason gift and art merchandise has pro- 
vided a noticeable and dependable stimulus 
to every-day buying. 

In line with the thought of every-day buy- 
ing, the association originated the slogan, 
“Every Day Is a Gift Day.” This slogan 
has been adopted by an increasing number 
of manufacturers and retailers who incor- 
porate this expressive slogan in their gen- 
eral advertising. 

The National Gift and Art Association 
first realized the absolute necessity of large 
concentrated buying markets for the retail 
buyer’s convenience. Such markets as the 
Spring and Fall shows of the association 
provide complete displays of every known 
item of gift and art wares, including exclu- 
sive American lines, as well as the latest im- 
portations. These semi-annual shows, held 
in the Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, are 
truly representative of the markets of the 
world. Here in the Adelphia Hotel, in con- 
genial and hospitable surroundings, buyers 
from all parts of the country can meet to 
discuss new merchandising plants, to shop 
uninterrupted away from their own business 
routine and to make their selections from a 
most complete showing of distinctive mer- 
chandise. This concentrated buying in one 
large market, under one roof at one time, 
within six days, dispenses with the trouble- 
some, expensive and obsolete method of scat- 
tered buying in many places, many times. 

The Spring Show will be held as usual in 
the Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, from Feb. 
28 to March 5, 1927. Philadelphia is prac- 
tically the center of over 50 per cent. of 
the large buying markets of the country and 
its location is convenient within a few hours’ 
journey from all eastern cities. 

Reservations for exhibiting manufacturers, 
importers and wholesale distributors are now 
completed and the directors anticipate a rec- 
ord-breaking attendance. 

So many buyers have written the National 
Gift and Art Association requesting infor- 
mation as to what will be shown at the 
Spring Show, Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, 
from Feb. 28 to March 5, 1927, that special 
announcements have been sent out by the 
thousands giving a list of exhibitors and 
their wares. 








George H. Johnston, former West End 
jeweler at Norristown, Pa. has opened a 
new store in the Montgomery Trust Arcade 
in that town. 
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Gifts in Crystal combined with Sterling Silver and Cutting a 


The Illustrations shown here are just a few of the many different types of decorations we are prepared to furnish am 
either in China or Glass suitable for the jewelry shop. We have been decorators of fine wares for over 60 as 
years and make a specialty of Glass and China Services to order, such as monograms, crests, flags or Period abi 
designs. gif 
Crystal Novelties with sterling silver electro-plated encrustations combined with rock crystal cuttings of unusually an 
good designs and detail. Every one is anxious to procure unusual gifts at all times, and we are constantly an 
adding to our collection. A 
The good taste that goes into the design of these wares and the quality of workmanship we endeavor to main- by 
tam, make our goods salable, while our prices are not high. 0 
Your order need not be large to receive our best attention. cet 


Edmondson Wearrin, Inc. 43.45 West 13th St. New York 2 




















Practical Course in Adjusting F 





a review of the laws governing the motion of the balance and balance spring eve 
in watches and chronometers, and application of the principles ' 
deduced therefrom in the correction of variations of rate | an 
arising from want of isochronism, change of position | apy 

and variation of temperature. > 

¥ 

. “E 

Elucidated and Demonstrated sia 

by original experimental researches in the actual problem, showing the | ~- 
causes that are operative in the variation of rate, and leading to | 
correct remedies. To which have been added chapters on Ar 
HOW TO MAKE A BALANCE ARBOR WITH MODERN APPLI- ‘is 
ANCES; HOW TO CLEAN A WATCH PROPERLY; AND, THE pre 
LEVER ESCAPEMENT—SOME CURRENT DEFECTS IN IT AND Ad 
HOW TO REMEDY THEM. to 
hel 

By THEO. GRIBI = 

Price $1.50 ci 

ass 

ma 

] 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR PUB. CO. ! - 

} 0 

11 John St., New York Tt 
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February 28 





Spring Show of National Gift and Art Association 
to be Held at Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., 


to March 5 








SPLAYS and exhibits of gift and art 
D merchandise may come and go, but the 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, semi-annual 
Spring and Fall markets of the National 
Gift and Art Association thrive and prosper 
and yearly increase in the number of at- 
tendance. From a very modest beginning, 
some 20 years ago, with only a few firms 
exhibiting their wares, these National Gift 
and Art Shows have expanded to a strong 
national organization whose membership in- 
cludes over 100 of the most responsible and 
progressive wholesale distributors, manufac- 
turers and importers in the gift and art field. 

While other shows have made commend- 
able attempts to create market places for 
gift and art merchandise, the National Gift 
and Art Association has gone a step beyond 
and has sponsored a nation-wide movement 
to make every day a gift day. The slogan 
“Every Day Is a Gift Day” was originated 
by this association, and it has become a 
powerful urge to awaken a latent buying in- 
centive. The desire to buy gifts for others 
creates peak sales during short holiday sea- 
sons, and this generosity can be depended 
upon to increase gift sales over the entire 
12 months of the year if a stimulus is ap- 
plied to the average buyer. Most people are 
generous, but they are often lazy about giv- 
ing. They need to be reminded of the pleas- 
ure they give themselves when they give to 
others and the times to be remembered. 

A hectic holiday season, such as the one 
just passed, is not the only time to sell gifts. 
Gift and art wares create an atmosphere of 
refinement and they are essential furnishings 
in every home. As such they can be sold 
every day. 

Then there are birthdays and other days 
and memories to mark and perpetuate with 
appropriate gifts from relatives and friends. 
With the co-operation of every retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer this slogan, 
“Every Day Is a Gift Day,” will gain an 
even greater public recognitic.: than it now 
has and it will promote regular and steady 
buying of gifts every day. 

As is its custom, the National Gift and 
Art Association will bring together retail- 
ers, manufacturers, importers and wholesale 
distributors from all parts of the country, to 
Promote scientific buying and selling. In the 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, from Feb. 28 
to March 5, 1927, open discussions will be 
held to formulate new plans for the greater 
merchandising of gift and art wares. 

Here at the annual Spring show and then 
vain at the annual Fall show the choicest 
gift and art merchandise of the world will be 
assembled and displayed in one large buying 
market. 


Retailers gathered together under one roof, 
at one time, can compare qualities and prices 
of every known item of gift and art wares. 
This Spring show will enlarge the retailer’s 
choice, simplify his selection of best sellers 
and complete his buying within six davs. 
Supporting the modern method of concen- 


trated buying in one place at one time, as 
against the obsolete scattered buying in 
many places, many times, B. R. Albin, sec- 
retary-treasurer of MHart-Albin Company, 
Billings, Montana, writes, in a recent issue 
of Sales Management, under the heading, 
“Why I Buy More in the Markets Than 
from Road Salesmen:” “I am _ frequently 
asked why I go to market to buy so often. 
My questioners want to know if it is not 
possible to buy to just as good advantage 
from the salesmen who come to our city. 

It is doubtful if the buyer of a store 
of any size would be satisfied to make his 
selections from the meager showing that any 
one salesman could bring to town.” 

These two sentences, briefly, point out the 
advantages of buying at one time from a 
large concentrated market. Because there 
are more goods to select from, goods that 
could not possibly be shown in their entirety 
by salesmen. Then, the buyer’s choice is un- 
limited and his knowledge of qualities and 
prices will be increased by a balanced study 
of complete lines. No retailer has the time 
to visit every manufacturer’s display room. 

For these reasons, the concentrated buying 
offered by the Spring Show of the National 
Gift and Art Association will save the re- 
tailer’s time, effort and expense and the re- 
tailer’s buying will reflect an intimate and 
first-hand knowledge of exclusive art and 
gift wares. 

The semi-annual shows of the National 
Gift and Art Association are market places 
for items and ideas. The affairs of the as- 
sociation are in the hands of capable officers 
elected by the exhibiting members last Fall. 
Emmett White is president; E. R. Thieler, 
vice-president; Thomas Williams, treasurer. 
These officers and all of the members who 
exhibit annually are enthusiastic about 
the progress to be made this year. Several 
new exhibitors are concluding reservations, 
and, with the large number of regular exhib- 
iting members, only a few rooms remain 
available for the late comers. It can safely 
be predicted, in fact, it can be assured with 
certainty, that both of the 1927 shows will 
have a record-breaking attendance. 





Attract Trade by Window Dis- 
play of Various Colored Gifts 





With colored merchandise so popular at 

present the jeweler has the opportunity 
of meeting a need of housekeepers for color 
schemes by running color windows. By color 
windows we mean the whole list of them— 
white, amber, yellow, orange, light and dark 
blue, rose, pink, green, grey, tan, brown, 
purnle, red. and mixtures. 

These color windows can contain merchan- 
dise from leather, china, pottery, glass, metal 
and any other types the more complete gift 
department carries. 

Women often keep in mind that they want 
something green for the table or tea wagon 
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in the dining room. The display of a win- 
dow of green pieces, such as leather boxes, 
flower bowls in pottery or glass or china, 
dishes, fruit bowls, jardinieres, vases, etc., 
groups green items together and enables the 
woman buying by color to make a selection. 
This color idea can be used to set a table 
with all the types of pieces which could be 
used on it for any occasion. 

Occasionally the jeweler can contrast the 
one-color window with one piece of pottery 
or glass in all of its colors or different vases 
in glass each in a different color, showing 
the color range offered by each vase shape. 

This is something which cannot be over- 
done but which will be a good change for 
the jeweler who has been trying to figure out 
something new to do with his window dis- 
plays and also with that special table and 
counter he has down in the front of his store 
drawing attention to his gift department. 





Try This Plan in Your Gift 
Department 





T would be a mighty profitable proposi- 

tion for the head of the gift department 
in the jewelry store to spend some time each 
month in studying the moving-picture pub- 
lications for the purpose of discovering pic- 
tures of movie stars’ homes and noting what 
sort of articles are seen on the tables and 
mantels of the homes. 

Then when it is seen that certain articles 
are found in some noted star’s home it 
would be a mighty good bit of promotion 
work for the gift department to arrange a 
window display featuring the same articles. 

In the center of such a display the store 
could show the photo of the star’s home, as 
clipped from the magazine, and would also 
show some pictures of the star. Then there 
could be a placard calling attention to the 
fact that the same sort of articles which 
are appreciated by this particular star are 
on sale in the gift department of the store. 
And the placard could also urge everyone 
whe wanted to be up-to-the-minute in the 
matter of home decorations, to come to the 
store and purchase some of the articles for 
use in their homes. 

This sort of a window display would be 
particularly appropriate at the time when 
one of the star’s pictures was being shown 
in some local theater. 

This display could be advertised in the 
local newspapers and people could be urged 
to come to the store and look at the display. 

All this would make a very newsy, inter- 
esting display and would, therefore, attract 
a great deal of attention and arouse a con- 
siderable volume of comment. All of which 
would be very helpful indeed to the store 
in selling more goods. 





First one store and then another of the 
leading department and furniture stores of 
Southern California have been staging 
Colonial Expositions in the interests of 
hooked rugs, colonial furniture, and colonial 
objects of decoration. Why not have some- 
thing similar in your Gift Shop to show your 
pieces of occasional furniture which are in 
Colonial design, and any such giftware as 
is suitable tc this period. Have a Coloniai 
week, or two weeks. 
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See Our Full Line of 
HAND DECORATED 


METAL NOVELTIES 


INCLUDING NEW CREATIONS 
By “FISH” 
Popular English Cartoonist 




















Door Stops — Door Knockers 


akties tee Book Ends — Boudoir Lamps a. ee 


Stop in bright colors or 
etc. Antique finish 








at the 
Eastern Manufacturers and Importers Exhibit 


Displayed by Ferdinand Bing & Co.’s Successors, Inc., in Room 784 Palmer House, Chicago, I[Il., 
January 31st to February 12th 


New York Representative: 
Ferdinand Bing & Co.’s Successors, Inc. 


67-69 Irving Pl., New York City 


Complete Line Also on Display: 
Bush Terminal Sales Bldg., 
130 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


























A New 1927 Creation by H. E. Kaser 
sil |= “SSA newunder arm bag of unusual 


merit. Beautifully colored in a 
three-tone effect, GENUINE 
STEERHIDE, Hand laced, fitted 
with a combination pocket suit- 
able for cigarettes or cards, 
Powder Box, Eyebrow and Lip- 
stick Holder, Comb, Large Mir- 
ror, also change purse. Has out- 
side back pocket with strap as 
shown. 














TI 


H. E. KASER MODELED 
LEATHER CORPORATION 























x 
No. 553 Petunia 1870-72 7 
Size 101%” x 514” Conese %. Vig Buffalo, N. Y. 
Price per doz. $135.00 REG. U: S, PAT, OFF 


Per half doz., $69.00. Each, $12.00 “Nothing Finer Made” 
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OHEMIAN glass ranks among the high- 
est as far as skill of workmanship and 
as far as art is concerned. Not only are 
frst class glass blowers required to blow 


A wnique array of interesting boxes is 
shown in Group No. 764. Boxes of all 
sorts are ever popular merchandise and the 
elaborate type is always more interesting. 





cant 








ae 














Group No. 762—TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE 


by hand the many different shapes of vases, 
howls, goblets, sweet meat jars, candlesticks, 
perfume bottles, powder jars etc., but artists 
of high grade are required to decorate the 
Bohemian glassware with deep intaglio en- 
graving showing artistic, hunting scenes, 
classical figures or floral decorations. 
The glass is produced in either crystal or 
colors. It is heavy and majestic, showing 
strength and endurance. Most of the pieces 
shown in Group No. 762 are classified as 
“Colonial” glassware having been imported 
into this country during the colonial days 
by English merchants and only the rich were 
able to afford it and handed it down from 
generation to generation. Today it is pro- 
duced on a much larger scale though in the 
same way. It is full of life and beauty. A 
piece of real Bohemian glass is suitable for 
weddings, birthdays or any sort of gift. 
* * X* 

Metal items in a varied assortment are 
illustrated in Group No. 763. The door 
Stops are made of iron decorated in a bril- 
liant array of colors representing a basket 
of flowers, an interesting dog scene or a 
conventional pattern. The tables have 
wrought iron bases, hand hammered, with 
imported mosaic tops. These are attractive 
and most decorative. The lamp is also of 
wrought iron with parchment shade. 





They may be put to many uses and make, 
therefore, more than a merely decorative ap- 
peal. The center box is of earthenware in 
mottled green, iridescent yellow or dark 
blue with the figure in white. The box 
stands eight inches high. It makes a charm- 
ing receptacle for powder and is very suit- 
able for the dressing table. The other boxes 
are Florentine with figures and decorations 
in relief. Their oddity in shape as well as 
beauty of design lend additional charm. 
The ash tray at the upper right is of bronze 
with peacock and feathers done is natural 
colors. 
*x* * * 


Handsome accessories to make the home 
more attractive are illustrated in Group 
No. 765. These are the sort of items for 
the more spacious and extensive gift de- 
partment but withal sales producing and of 
unusual interest. An aquarium in the proper 
surroundings is an attractive article of 
adornment. The one illustrated has a stand 
of wrought iron finished in verde, French 
or Jap bronze. The metal figures reclining 
on the bowl add to its: artistic appearance. 




















Group No. 763—SMALL TABLES, DOOR STOPS AND OTHER METAL OBJECTS 
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M. Wille—Art Goods 


41 UNION SQUARE 


Broadway at 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


An endless variety of Art and Gift Wares 
remarkably beautiful and unique, such as we 
have been selling to the Jewelry trade 


since 1900 


Hundreds of items are our own creations, 
made especially for us, not obtainable elsewhere. 

















Dragsted Famous Pewter 
Throughout the Scandinavian countries “Dragsted” 
stands for quality and skill of the highest order. 
“Cuivre Poli’ 
Highly finished Brass Goods, Desk Sets and 
Desk Accessories. 


Golden Glow and Green Patina Coppers 
Hand Wrought. 


Reproductions of “Old World” Antique 
Pewter 
A very large collection of things unusual. 





Keramics from Famous Studios 
Marble Onyx and Alabaster 


combined with Bronze and Pewter. 


ETCHED and Cut Glass from Bohemia 
“Old Time” Bottles from Denmark 


These are just a few items of our large displays at the 
Eastern Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Exhibit 
\ Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
January 31-February 12, 1927 


Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
March 13-19 


Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
April 3-9 


National Gift and Art Assn. Exhibit 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 28-March 5 




















































Very Attractive— 
Especially at OUR Prices! 








Write for Quotations 


















position to 
supply a limited 
demand on these 
new lamps at these 
new-low prices. To 
display them is only 
to learn that you 
have bought wisely. 
Write for special 
prices. 


Imported Girandoles in 
Bronze and Ivory effects 

15-in. high. 

Finished in Gold, Bronze 
and Empire Gold. 


Fluted bronze 
genuine porcelain flowers, 
metal leaves 

Marble base with brass 


knob mounts. 


arms, 


Wired complete with 


candelabra sockets 

Ask for our catalog of 
exclusive giftwares im- 
portations. New items 
are arriving daily from 
abroad. 









No. 7200 





yy 





& 


FOURMAN BROS & CO.Inc 


{ IMPORTERS OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY 
IN EXCLUSIVE GIFTWARES 


The Fourman Building 


69 West 23"*St. 
New York City 
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or turquoise background with colored dec- 
orations. It may be had in either nickel or 
gold finish. 


— 





* * * 


An assortment of liquer sets entirely of 
glass is shown in Group No. 767. In style 
they resemble those that appeared on the 
sideboards of our grandmothers’ but are 
nevertheless of decided interest. The bottles 
are variously shaped but of graceful contour 
and the glasses correspond in detail. They 
are in plain solid color or etched in gold 
with tray to match. The long necked de- 
canter and the pouched or flat sided one are 
both especially attractive. The vase in: the 
center is elaborately cut in a long prism- 
like design. On the long stemmed glass set 
the stem of the glasses and the neck of the 
bottle and stopper are of a deep color where- 
as the balance of the glass and decanter are 


of pure crystal. These make charming gift 
BS items. 
Group No.. 764—-DAINTY DRESSING TABLE ROXES, ASH TRAY AND OTHER NOVELTIES oe 
ae ae ae Soe ee In Group No. 768 are shown three pic- 
The center bowl, for table, has the same 
charming figures adorning it, giving the bowl 
2 

















distinction and charm.’ The brass acces- 
sories are of purely oriental appearance and 
decidedly charming as furnishings for the 
living room as well as delightful for the 
service of the afternoon tea. 

*x* * 


Lamps and shades of artistic value are 
illustrated in Group No. 766. The bridge - 
lamps have a stick of metal with a French 
gold plate finish. One shade is of pleated 
georgette, silk lined and interlined wit! 
ruffles piped in black which give the note of 
contrasting color. The colors in which this 
is made are tan and rose, taupe and rose or 
black and gold. The table lamps are also of 
French gold finish with base of onyx or 
black and gold marble. The shades are of 
gold tinsel brocade or pussy willow taffeta. 
In the center of this group is a cloisonne jar 
which is intended for tea or tobacco. This 
is always a popular gift item. It measures Group No, 765—ATTRACTIVE ACCESSORIES FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HOME 
seven inches high and comes in black, lapis (See text on page 315) 





























tures with very interesting subjects. As we 
have stated before and reiterate now 
pictures are a very excellent item for the 
gift department of the jewelry store. They 
may be hung upon the walls, either framed 
or unframed, therefore taking up no extra 
space and enhancing the corner where the 
other gifts .are displayed. “The Buc- 
caneers” is the title of the first picture; the 
center one is an authentic production of 
“Qld Ironsides” done in full color, and the 
last, a charming Italian street scene is en- 
titled “Perugia, Via Del Poggie.” The 
novelty inkwell at the left has a marble 
base with figure of bronzed ivoroid. The 
center piece is also of marble with figure in 
platina finish. The marble receptacle at 
the right is supported by bronze figures. 
* * * 








In Group No. 769 is shown a diversified 
assortment of interesting merchandise with 
a charming and artistic center group which 
could easily be duplicated in the gift shop or 
at least suggest a possible arrangement of 
merchandise to make the gift corner more 
attractive and incidently make the merchan- 
dise more salable. The group shows a 
Spanish rug on the wall and a Mexican 
Groupe No. 766——CAREFULLY SELECTED LAMPS AND CLOISONNE JAR table and chairs, together with -Mexican 
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LEATHER NOVELTIES from 50 Cents to $1.50 











- Visit Our 
isplays at the 
Our Eastern Manu- 
Assortment facturers and 
mporters’ 
consists of Exhibit 
Palmer House, 
more than Chicago, 
January 31. 
1,000 February 12, 
Leather 1927 
Novelties cclane 
To Retail — Hotel, 
: oston, Mass, 
at prices March 13-19 
that make 
Sinton Hotel, 
a real Cincinnati, 
rofi Ohio 
pront April 3-9 
National Gift 
Send ay 
. xl it, 
For Adelphia Hotel, 
Illustrated Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Booklet February 28. 
March 5 














Makers of Hand Tooled Illuminated Leathers 
MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 159 East 5lst Street, New York 








Musical Novelties 
LADOR INCORPORATED 


58 West 45th Street New York City 


The only distributors of musical novelties on 
earth with its own factory of music boxes, at 
Ste-Croix, Switzerland. Factory established 
1820 by Francis LADOR. 





JUGS—TEAPOTS 
MILK AND WATER PITCHERS 
TOBACCO JARS 
CAKE DISHES—CANDY JARS 
CRYSTAL BOTTLES. 


Hammered Silver Musical 
Cocktail Shaker 
No. 346HS 


We also have a most complete selec- 
tion of new Musical Gifts such as: 





Powder and Candy Boxes, Atomizers, Finest Swiss, Holland and French 








Cocktail-Shakers, Cigar and Cigarette . ileal — ‘ No. 102 Pottery. 

Boxes in Metal and Fancy Wood, ; 

Bridge Set, Hand Carved Swiss Enameled Powder Box Our Prices Are the Lowest on 
the Market 


Send for Illustrated Price List NOW 


Novelties. 
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fabric draped on the seat and pottery and 
glassware from the same country. The 
patio chair on the left is a combination of 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
“world.” The covered jar at the lower 


right may be mounted to form the base of a 
most attractive lamp. The water bottle 

















Group No. 767—GLASS LIQUOR SETS IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 
(See text on page 317) 


hand hewed mahogany sappling and pig- 
skin as is the table. These pieces have 
been weathered in the tropical rains and 
sunshine of Old Mexico and are very dur- 
able. The other chair is another style of 
Mexican work. The pottery and glass is 
hand-made and the glass is hand-shaped, 
breath blown. It° comes in a very large 
assortment~of useful’ items and colored-~in 
subtle green and clear aqua-marine. There 
are 45 quaint and distinctive shapes in the 
line in more than 100 varying sizes. The 
Mexican fabrile glass is claimed to be very 
similar to Stiegel glass, the methods of 
making differing but slightly. The charm- 
ing tea tiles at the right are California 
pottery which is closely akin to Mexican 
as is also the group of pottery to the left, 
This style is noted for its unusual shapes 
and very fine glazes. ‘Persian blue is the 
outstanding color of the line. The bowls 
are lined as follows: black matt background 
with Persian blue lining, shaded Persian 
blue background with Persian blue lining. 


x * * 


Gifts of pottery and metal of originality 


may also be used as a lamp base..:-The-. 


coloring is red, yellow and blue. The Peli- 
can ash tray is all metal with ruby glass 
liner. The book of matches fits in tail. It 
comes in three bronze finishes, jap, verde 
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Small items of an inexpensive variety are 
always in demand and the gift dealer should 
be alert to the interesting novelties on the 
market and keep his stock well interspersed 
with items of this kind. In Group No. 771 
an assortment of such merchandise is shown. 
The individual glass ash trays are very pop- 
ular and are neat and clean for dinner-table 
use. They are to be had in an assortment 
of colors. The wood basket is almost’ a 
necessity as an accessory to the fire place. 
It may also be used for holding magaziries 
and is therefore a generally useful gift. 
The novelty item is called “Johann” and is an 
enameled figure of Dutch pattern carrying 
about with him an attractive heartbeat clock. 
The handy desk set consists of five little 
metal leather covered books containing gold 
boxes to hold the various small articles nec- 
essary to the well equipped desk. Humpty- 
Dumpty may be used either as a door stop 


or book. It is wrought iron, hand: decor- 
ated. The “Harem Pipe” is a novelty 
cigarette holder for the woman smoker. 


Such articles as these are most salable and 
sure to’ attract- the~ prospective buyer who 
has a limited amount to spend, but who is 
looking for something out of the ordinary 
which will be sure to make an acceptable 
gift. 























Group No. 768—THREE PICTURES AND OTHER GIFT OFFERINGS 
(See text on page 317) 

















Group No. 769—DIVERSIFIED ASSORTMENT OF INTERESTING GIFTS 
(See text on page 317) 


and interest are shown in Group No. 770. 
The vases are Roman antique ware show- 
ing the trend in shape and color of the pro- 
duct of the period when Rome was the 


and French. The “Jolly Friar” liquor bot- 
tle or cigarette container is also of metal 
concealing a glass container and is an at- 
tractive item. 


What Are Gift Section Goods? 


MeCc# to the point are the following 

short sentences from the pen of Grace 
Knudson in her Girt anp Art SHop MER- 
CHANDISING. She covers the point in our 
title as follows: 

“There is practically no limit to the variety 
of articles that may be included properly in 
gift and are merchandise; anything educa- 
tional, inspirational, constructive, anything 
that will help to round off the sharp corners 
and to smooth the rough edges of life for 
men, women, children, babies, and other 
animals; anything that will brighten the 
gloomy spots or put more of the art of true 
beauty and the beauty of true art into living; 
anything which points in the way of the 
ultimate best—from stainless steel paring 
knives to Bokhara rugs, from packaged gar- 
den fertilizer to Spanish lace mantillas, and 
always greeting cards and boxed novelties.” 











Watch the Gift Department of Tue 
JEWELERS’ CrrCULAR for suggestions about 
the latest gift articles on the market. 
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In Answer to the 
Growing Demand . . . 


ALIFORNIA and Miami— 


two more added to the 20 SPODE’S WICKER LANE 





dd now so popular;—two more 

$s ful d P P ott ak ales two The accompanying illustration shows Wicker Lane, one 

beautiful decorations, full o _ of Spode’s quaint and charming designs on the Chelsea 

and charm on bodies of glowing new Wicker shape. This modeling was a creation of the 

a old Chelsea works, greatest of all of the old English 

ivory. — . Spode came into — of these molds 

. y purchasing at the dismantling of the works. The 

These new patterns are stocked = patterns soft and easy outline of this shape, made in the ivory 

the special new tea room weight— . net aera with the quaint —_ groups painted 
> : under the glaze in warm colors of green, brown, purple 

a weight excellently adapted either stocked and red, produces a design which speaks quaintness and 

for regular dinnerware or for tea charm. 

es The plate edges are ane We carry in stock in New York 

1 rolled. : . 

nee Pe HOMESTEAD these services, which have proved 

Complete open stock and package very interesting to the Jeweler: 

stock will be ready by the end of ; 

February. WARE Bridge Sets Salad Sets 

Make your selections now to ac- Tea Sets Lettuce Sets 


Breakfast Sets —— Fruit 


quire these patterns for your terri- 









tory. */ NY 
KWL) N77 ° 
Your guarantee of quality—and ath Nv Cake Sets Dinner Sets 
your customers’ is the quaint old “HOMESTEAD Combination Sets 
Homestead back stamp. A Hall WARE ‘oe : 
siti Giliontive of Engleod’s Guest A.J. FONDEVILLE In addition to these services we carry all 
& co ; ; 4 
ised? ENGLAND the items in open stock, which may be 


purchased in any quantity whatever. 


A. J. FONDEVILLE & CO. Send for samples and prices 
24 West 23rd St., New York City 


HomesTEAD =| Pen Earampeon, Ine 


| W ARE New York City 


























» 
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China and Earthenware in the 


Jewelry Store 


By Frederick W. Cox* 




















| agi ahengp ioe in this country in the larger 
cities have for a long period sold fine 
china and earthenware in conjunction with 
their own goods, and have found the addition 


creates the demand, and it is not always 
necessary to show a large variety, when the 
selection offered to the customers is chosen 
with taste and judgment. 

















GROUP NO. 770—POTTERY AND METAL GIFTS SURE TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 
(See Text on Page 319) 


to be profitable and of terest to customers. 

In the smaller cities there is in the opinion 
of the writer, who has the privilege of show- 
ing there the productions of one of the finest 
English manufacturers, a great opportunity 
for the jeweler to emulate in some degree 
the experiences of his brethren elsewhere. 

Many have tried the experiment with suc- 
cess, but there still remains a large num- 
ber to enter the field. That there are ob- 
jections and difficulties in the way it is easy 
to imagine, and perhaps at this moment it 
might be opportune to consider some of them. 

Lack of space; 

The necessity of going into this line on 
a large scale; 

A limited knowledge of the business ; 

Competition from department stores ; 


Too busy with the routine of the jewelry 


business to attend to china. 

Now these arguments all need careful 
thought by anyone who has an open mind 
and is willing to grapple with the situation. 
In many cases, what are the conditions? In 
going to a city a few miles from a more im- 
portant one, where perhaps the population 
consists of residents in easy circumstances, 
these people in seeking to make a purchase 
of nice china or earthenware are compelled 
to journey to the larger city in order to ob- 
tain what they require. At all times supply 





*Copeland & Thompson, Ince. 


A nice showing of one or two patterns 
will often attract attention and produce re- 
sults, and then suggestion and advice must 
be given. One cannot place a dozen plates 


customer will be obtained by artistic ar- 
rangement. 

Jewelers have a wonderful opportunity. 
They are courteous, of superior education 
and refinement in the experience of the 
writer, and in the course of their business 
dealings have a good chance to create a de- 
sire among their patrons for china and 
earthenware. 

A knowledge of the business can be ac- 
quired from the perusal of suitable literature 
and coming in contact with salesmen and 
others. The writer himself calls on many 
jewelers periodically, and will be only too 
delighted to diffuse any knowledge that he 
may possess or answer any questions by 
mail. 

Referring to competition, this will always 
obtain, but it will usually be of a cheap 
kind. 

Inexpensive goods require a lot of work 
and assistants to attend to the distribution 
and a large turnover has to be done in order 
to produce results, but in the better china 
trade there is a greater margin of profit and 
certainly, from an artistic and refined point 
of view, there is no comparison to be made. 
With these few remarks it is hoped that 
many jewelers may permit the addition of 
china and earthenware to occupy their minds 
in this New Year, when prosperity is to be 
had for the seeking, fully realizing that suc- 
cess in any venture can be attained by per- 
severance and right thinking. 





The Frank D. Clement store has been 
moved from its former location in the 




















Group no. 771—INEXPENSIVE SELECTIONS TO BRIGHTEN UP THE GIFT STOCK 
(See Text on Page 319) 


or a teaset in a case out of the line of vision 
and then expect to sell them. The display 
means a great deal, and the interest of the 


Clement building, Brevard, N. C., to the 
first floor of the new Clemson Theatre build- 
ing on Main St. 
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Write for prices. 
FACTORY 
Springfield, 


Mass. : “The Carpenter” 


New, quaintly decorated, cast iron door stops 
and book ends from ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’’ and 
on ros ge Also new _— > Day- 
aft meta ends. Made of the same 
_— Yor heavy steel, a trifle smaller in design, prices 
FFICE: reduced accordingly. A full color assortment 

E. H. COLES including brown, grey, and jade green. 
225 Fifth Ave. 


Los ANGELEs:? 


M. J. LATTIE 
Transportation 
Building. 


Eastern 
Mfrs. Exhibit, 
Palmer House, 

Chicago, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 12. 
E, H. COLES 


in charge. 





INCORPORATED 


























QO vr unusual facilities for obtain- 
ing cloisonne make it possible for you 
to offer pieces of beautiful color and 


design at modest prices. SGET- 


Manager. 


Gile BALTIMORE CLIPPER IMPORTING Co 
6E Pleasant Street FEA BaltimoreMaryland 
Room 407 

Complete line on display at the 


NATIONAL GIFT AND ART SHOW 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, February 26 to March 5 





New York 225 Firta AVE. 
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An Innovation in 








POWDER PUFFS 


Both Practical and Attractive 


ccna. Milady may carry her own 
> * special brand of powder in the 
x pocket on reverse side of puff, 
heel Se which will shake through the 
z wool in just the right quantity. 
The pocket side of puff is made 
of kid stamped in a colorful 
pattern, with powder container 
of fair size closed with snap 
fastener. 






Over 100 Different Shapes, 
Designs and Coloring in 
Perfume Sprays all at 
reasonable prices. 

See Our Display at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Eastern Manu- 
facturers’ and Importers’ Ex- 
hibit January 31 to February 
12, 1927, and at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., March 13 

to 19 





Many other Novelties, Vanities, 
Imported Hand Bags, etc. 


J. Leo Grogan 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 














“Always at Your Service” 
The Mary Ryan Organization 


Look for the Unusual 


See Our Display 


Eastern Manufacturers & Importers Exhibit 
Palmer House, Chicago 
January 31st to February 12th, 1927 


MEMBER 
v ; : 
i. i 
~ EASTERN — 
MANUFACTURERS 


AND IMPORTERS 
E 





Mary Ryan 


17 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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That this department shall prove mutually bene- 


ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
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bers of the trade generally communicate with THE 
CrrcuLaR regarding any advantageous 
device or plan which they are utilizing in con- 
nection with their business. 











Latest 





Report on Jewelry Business by 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research 





Described Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















HE Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 

search has just issued bulletin No. 58, 

giving “Operating Expenses in Retail Jewel- 
ry Stores in 1925.” 





TaBLeE 3—-APPROXIMATE SALES BY MERCHANDISE 
CLASSIFICATIONS 
82 Retail Jewelry Stores for 1925—Repairing 
Receipts Not Included 





Merchandise Percentage of Net 
Classifications Merchandise Sales 
Jewelry and precious stones....... 45% 
RUNNY Se cM nee: 6 56s oes oe ed 3 
PIE MMI ooo.o ss 6:0 Scents. 16 
ee, MEE TEE REET TE POE 14 
Cet Mees Qnd Chitig....cis isccs 3 
Toilet goods and novelties......... 5 
oo SR eres 3 
ROUEN UUINIES © ooh o5 bib osce Cesiwws 11 
100% 





According to the bulletin, reports were 
received last year from 252 retail jewelers 
with a total volume of receipts of $40,512,- 
000, including both merchandise sales and re- 





Taste A—Common FIGURES 


54 Retail Jewelry Stores for, 1925—Repairing Fig- 
ures Included 
Net Merchandise Sales: Plus Repairing 
Receipts = 100% 





Commen 
Items Figures 
Total salaries and wages.........sccss00- 20.9% 
Pe Seer Cerri errr 2.5 
NE cee Bisicicvoi a sid 2's o's db saVelet wide le elalece 4.6 
nts SERUM GIN DOWEL. 5 5a 5 5 see sas cees ee 0.85 
LE ae i ene re ee ae 1.0 
EE ER re ere errr 0.85 
Repairs and depreciation of store equipment 90.85 
EES EPR aC | 
Losses from bad debts..........sccssceee 0.55 
AT GUBEP GRPENSES. 2.05... ccc ccc sc cvosecs 3.3 
URED CHUGRE oie ion cc see se se see ceiesee 40.5% 
MOPOMS QUBPOIN: 5eso csc cccasceccvecsecces 43.2 
Net profit or less.........cccsccseseccces 2.7 
Stock-turn (times a year).....+.eeeeeeree 0.9 





pairing receipts. Two hundred and twenty- 
six statements out of the 252 were available 
for the survey and these represented total 
receipts of $38,996,000. It was found gen- 


erally that the sale of merchandise and re- 


pairing receipts increased in 1925 as com- : 


pared with 1924. Interesting is the an- 
nouncement that operating expenses in per- 
centage of net sales were lower in 1925 than 
in 1924; the gross margin was approximate- 
ly the same for both years, while net profits 


in the business was included in expense, the 
net profit figures represent the real or busi- 
ness net profits over and above a fair return 
on invested capital. The principal tabula- 
tions given in the bulletin are made for a 
group of 172 firms, whose repairing and mer- 
chandising could be separated. Common fig- 





MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENTS 


NET c ° 
MERCHANDISE 
SOLD 

60.4% 





NET PAOPIT= 2.1 % 
NET MERCHANDISE SALES =100% 





OPERATING EXPENSES AND NET PROFIT 


172 RETAIL JEWELRY STOMmS REPOATING FOR (925 


resonates ePeirine Fawres oe einiNe DEPARTENTS 





WET PROFIT =6.4.96 
REPAIRING RECEIPTS =|00% 








increased in 1925. There was no change in 
the rate of stock-turn. 

Table I, compiled by the Bureau, shows 
the increases and decreases that have taken 
place in expenses and profits in jewelry 
stores in the past three years. This table 
ought to prove intensely interesting. The 
investigators say: “The general showing of 
this trade for 1925 was distinctly encourag- 
ing. With the exception of advertising, the 
rising tendency of average expense ratios 
shown for 1924 seems to have been halted. 
Since interest on each firm’s net investment 


ures for these firms are shown in the accom- 
panying tables. The bulletin arinounces that 
for 54 firms no separation can be made be- 
tween the two classes of business. 

Table A gives the common figures for the 
54 retail stores. The important conclusion 
drawn by the investigators from the study 
of the 172 stores is as follows: 

1. One hundred and forty-seven stores re- 
porting both for 1924 and 1925 showed an 
increase in their aggregate net merchandise 
sales of 7.1 per cent. in 1925 as compared 
with 1924. Repairing receipts for these same 
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TAP sched Clots <A EL A 


4 FRR SIE 


CHARMING GRAN DMOTHER CLOCKS 


Westminster and Canterbury Chimes 

















The Only Line of 2-Chime Grandmothers on the Market 


Amazing Values 
Charming Designs 
Six Styles 


i? 
—% — 


Reliable Timekeepers 
Cases of 


Finest Mahogany 


These clocks possess all the 
individual grace and charm of 
the old-fashioned Grandmother. 
Designed especially for those 
small, adorable homes now be- 
ing constructed in large num- 
bers. 


A wonderful Herschede value. 
Destined to become popular 
because of the small size, low 
price and beautiful design. 


This is the only 2-chime line 
of Grandmothers on the mar- 
ket. Chimes Westminster and 
Canterbury on 6 “Symphony” 
Rods. <A 3-Rod chord strikes 
the hour. 


rpbyy 





No. 450 No. 454 Cases of finest Mahogany and 
4 every Grandmother Clock built No. 456 No. 458 


Height, 72 inches Height, 73 inches 7 ‘ Height, 73%4 inch : : 
Width, 11% inches Width, 13 inches and finished to the highest Width, 1 i og Width 3 sat 0 


Depth, 7% inches Depth, 8 inches —— , Depth, 8 inche D inch 
Retails at $140 Redwood Burl Panels Herschede standard in our own a ae Burl Panels nenwood Bunt Panel 
Retails at $155 modern plant. Retails at $140 Retails at $145 


Prices on Pacific Coast Approximately 10% Higher 


The HERSCHEDE HALL CLOCK CO. 


mew nove, Wilkes, Mars CINCINNATI, OHIO A. 1. Hall & Son, Tne. San Francisco, Cal 








~ ow 
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Storekeeping Department 











firms increased 4.7 per cent. in 1925 over 
1924. 

2. Cash sales commonly made up 65 per 
cent. of the total sales in a jewelry store in 
1925. Sales on the instalment plan amounted 
to 15 per cent. of total sales in those stores 


THE 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


cent. of net merchandise sales in 1925 as 
compared with 1924.’ The rate of stock-turn 
remained the same for both years, 0.9 times 
a year. 

4. Decreases occurred in salary expense, 
total interest, and some of the fixed charges ; 
increases occurred in advertising and losses 
from bad debts. 

5. Stores with sales less than $20,000 





TABLE 2—NET MERCHANDISE SALES ACCORDING TO VARIOUS CLASSIFICATIONS 
172 Retail Jewelry Stores for 1925—Merchandising and Repairing Figures Separated 
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Or mofe operated on 32 per cent. of their 
net merchandise sales, while firms with a 
turnover less than 0.8 per cent. had a total 
expense of 42.5 per cent. Stores in the slow 
stock-turn group showed a loss of 1.2 per 
cent, of sales, whereas those in the high 





TaBLE 4—ComMMon FiGcures For ALL FirMS 
REPORTING 
Retail Jewelry Stores—Merchandising and Repairing 
Figures Separated 
Net Merchandise Sales = 100% 


Common Figures 














No. of Aggregate Net Aggregate Aggregate Items 1924* 1925 
Classification Stores Merchandise Sales Repairing Receipts Total Receipts Number of stores 254 172 
: 1979 9 CT OF SHOTESS. cc rccccccssecer 
oo — pavicwrs. Cia wee aes 172 $31,225,000 $2,551,000 $33,776,000 Merchataiies Departments: ‘ 
Less than $20,000................. 47 500,000 151,000 651,000 f+ ate egal donald 17.7% 17.4% 
$20,000-$49,000 ....... 0 eee ee eee 47 1,476,000 275,000 1,751,000 ee nae _ 5.4 
$50,009-$99,000 ......... cece ee eee 27 1,923,000 283,000 2,206,000 a .: - Tre rit TT Tere TT 4.8 4.8 
$100,000-$499,000 ................ 31 7,435,000 655,000 8,090,000 — light and power......... 0.9 0.75 
$500,000 and over................. 20 19,891,000 1,187,000 21,078,009 —— eS Pon rere Cee ee 1.0 1.0 
Rate of Stock-turn:* seg satggneele- ale “ahi SO ERIC 0.7 0.65 
Less than 0.8 times............... 56 7,978,000 611,000 8,589,000 Repairs and depreciation. ...... 1.1 0.9 
I Sco scscusensndnacs 70 9,419,000 977,000 10,396,000 Total interest ............064. 4.9 4.6 
SS ams Oak GUE... . «s.c<ssc.ss 44 13,812,000 960,000 14.772.000 Losses from bad debts......... 0.4 0.5 
Size of City—Population: All other expenses............ ae 3.5 
a Cae 71 1,549,000 283,000 1,832,000 
25,600-99,000 pe Se. ee eee 20 2,606,000 379,000 2,985,000 Total expense Ceeercccccccceee 38.3% 37.5% 
UU | er 36 7,954,000 691,000 8,645,000 GLOEE MATER: 655 o56%.0.20c ale casie 39.5 39.6 
cS EP a 36 19,116,000 1,198,000 20,314,000 Net profit .. bet eee ee eeeeeees 1.2 a1 
Federal Reserve Districts: Stock-turn (times a year)..... 0.9 0.9 
ey IR elo fave's 66s a oN cc oaiwlig eres 26 4,696,000 339,000 5,035,000 ane ; 
sk ik oh 5 dae's 23 5,778,006 298,000 6,076,060 Repairing Receipts = 100% 
S. PURMOIDING. 052 55.50 500:00 sis 5 1,312,000 144,000 1,456,900 Repairing Department: 
ab MEM MEND. 615-5 0:6 05:5.'g00 Sue arate <a s 15 2.619,000 247,000 2,866,000 Salaries and wages............ 61.4% 58.2% 
ER 5 878,000 50,000 928,000 SIE oes ce cas tes neaaaes 18.3 20.2 
“a... URS SRA oes err oer 6 468,000 74,000 542,000 Indirect expense ............. 14.6 15.2 
eA Cr er Dee 27 3,836,000 502,000 4,332,000 
OO ee ee eee ae ae 15 2,735,000 268,000 2,998,000 Total Expense: .. i206. 050 wees 94.3% 93.6% 
Dy MEINEM BONA ob aoc ca bee's seins 6 180,000 28,000 208,600 Net profit ........ee.see scene 5.7 6.4 
OO GE AGED, hie os sos es eee 14 1,154,000 182,000 1,356,000 Proportion of repairing receipts to 
My, CABGTIGN. (aieiatae piss 0.5105. 6 5 ay ais svelnres 6 1,700,000 100,C00 1,200,000 total receipts (net merchandise 
WO: Gan FHaROMel® 2... 665k ees es 18 2,802,000 276,000 3,078,600 sales plus repairing receipts)... 16.4% 15.0% 
SRMREAR Se arelarehy sigalg os «acs 6 baie 0010's slays 6 3,078,000 43,0UC 3,121,000 - 
Net Profit or Loss: *Bulletin No. 54, Operating Expenses in Retail 
EMI Ge So brass ieierdin se asios nw Sais eene 7) 10,038,000 757,000 10,795,000 Jewelry Stores in 1924, Table 7, page 24. 
Net profit less than 5%.......++.-- 35 6,090,000 662,006 6,752,000 
Net profit 5% and over..........+- 65 15,092,000 1,121,000 16,223,090 


*Stock-turn could not he computed accurately on two statements. 
+Net profit or loss could not he computed accurately on one statement. 





reporting the use of this time-payment meth- 
od of selling. 

3. Total expense decreased by 0.8. per 
cent.; gross margin increased by 0.1 per 
cent., and net profit increased by 0.9 per 


commonly operated at a loss in 1925. The 
most economically operated group appeared 
to be those stores with sales between $100,000 
and $499,000. 

6. Jewelers turning their stock 1.2 tienes 


stock-turn group realized a net profit of 5.8 
per cent. 

7. Jewelry stores in cities with a popula- 
tion of 400,000 and over operated more eco- 
nomically in 1925 than did firms in the 
smaller cities. Firms in the large metro- 
politan centers realized a net profit of 3.5 
per cent. in contrast to 1.2 per cent. for the 
group of stores located in cities with a popu- 








Composite Table of Operating Expenses, Gross Margin, Net Profit, and Stock-turn 
172 Retail Jewelry Stores for 1925 — Repairing — Not Included 


Net Merchandise Sales=1 









































AccorDING TO RaTE oF | 
AccorpDING TO VOLUME OF SALES Stock-TurN* AccorDING To Size or City 
‘ 
All Net Sales Rate of Stoek-turn Population 
suits Less than $20,000- $50,000- $100000- $500,000 | Lessthan 0.8-1.1 1.2 times | Less than 25,000- 100,000- 400,000 
$20,000 $49,000 $99,000 $499,000 and over | 0.8 times times and over 25,000 99,000 399,000 and over | 
Number of Stores ............. 172 47 47 27 31 20 56 70 44 71 29 36 36 Number of Stores 
ical Merchandise Sales Typical Merchandise Sales 
___ Ried Sa Spacer $40,000 | $10,000 $30,000 $70,000 $200,000 $950,000 | $25,000 $45,000 $100,000 | $15,000 $155,000 $110,000 $375,000 Volume 
Total Salaries and een .| 17.4% | 20.2% 17.2% 17.38% 164% 14.9% | 18.7% 17.8% 16.3% | 180% 166% 17.6% 17.0% | Total Salaries and Wages 
—s Bremearer te si C8 3.4 2.9 3.0 3.9 3.7 4.3 3.6 3.5 3.1 3.2 3.9 3.6 3.3 Advertising 
Pee eee 4.8 5.5 4.2 6.2 4.9 3.9 6.8 4.3 4.1 4.2 6.3 5.7 4.5 Rent 
Heat, Light, and Power.,.| 0.75 1.2 0.85 0.65 0.5 0.4 0.9 0.8 0.6 LL 0.75 0.6 0.4 Heat, Light, and neon 
(eee -| 1.0 1.2 0.95 1.0 0.8 0.7 1.2 1.0 0.65 12 1.0 0.8 0.8 Taxes 
Insurance............ .| 0.65 0.55 0.65 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.8 0.6 0.55 0.65 0.7 0.6 0.7 Insurance 
Repairs and Depreciation Repairs and Depreciation 
of Store Equipment. .... 0.9 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 0.7 1.0 0.9 0.6 1.0 0.85 0.7 0.85 of Store Equipment 
Total Interest. . ..| 46 6.7 4.7 4.5 3.6 3.9 6.4 4.4 2.7 6.1 4.5 44 3.7 Total Interest 
Losses from Bad Debts... 0.6 0.55 0.65 0.45 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.55 0.7 0.5 0.25 Losses from Bad Debts 
All Other Expenses. . 3.6 2.7 3.3 3.7 4.0 4.7 3.6 3.2 3.9 2.9 3.6 4.1 3.9 All Other Expenses 
Total Expense. ...... se--| 37.6% | 41.6% 36.4% 38.2% 34.6% 34.5% | 426% 37.0% 32.0% | 37.9% 37.9%. 38.6% 35.4% | Total Expense 
Gross Margin............ 39.6 40.0 39.4 40.4 39.5 38.5 41.3 39.4 37.8 39.1 41.5 39.9 38.9 Gross Margin 
Net Profit or Loss........ 2.1 16 3.0 2.2 4.9 4.0 1.2 2.4 5.8 1.2 3.6 1.3 3.6 Net Profit or Loss 
Loss Loss : 
Stock-turn (times a year)..| 0.9 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.2 0.6 0.9 1.5 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 Stock-turn (times a year) 














* No comparable rate of stock-turn could be determined for two firms. 


_ . NOTE.—The figures shown in bold-face 
type indicate the more significant variations 
according to the several classifications. 
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Banjo Clock 
Beautifully Decorated 


BANJO 


(Also Without Base) 





MASTERPIECES of the ART of CLOCKMAKING 


wet BELL. MANTEL 
BOUDOIR 
DESK, AUTO & 
AEROPLANE 


Yacht Wheel Ship’s Bell Clock Clock and Barometer Desk Set “Commander” Ship’s Bell Clock 









Bronze Metal Tambour Clock 





Just a few examples of the extensive 
line of 8-day, High-grade, World 
Renowned, Chelsea Clocks. 

Cost more than others, 

BUT 


The Value is there. 


On sale by Highest-class Jewelers 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO. 
(Established 1897) 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. Louis XVI Clock 


Bronze Metal Cases 


GIFTS THAT LAST— 
CAN BE HANDED DOWN AS HEIRLOOMS 


METAL CASES FINISHED TO ORDER AS DESIRED 


CHELSEA 











(Also Clock Sold Separately) 
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lation less than 25,000. Jewelers whose busi- 
nesses were located in cities with a popula- 
tion between 25,000 and 99,000 secured a net 
profit of 3.6 per cent. of sales, whereas those 
stores located in cities with a population be- 
tween 100,000 and 399,000 had a common net 
profit of 1.3 per cent. 

8 Forty-one per cent. of the stores re- 
porting to the Bureau for 1925 incurred 
losses. Total expense was 43.7 per cent. of 
sales for those stores incurring net losses in 
contrast to S13 per ‘cent: for stores whose 
net profits were above 5 per cent. 

9, Ina representative retail jewelry store 
total net gain amounted to 6.7 per cent. of 
the total net receipts, and to 9.5 per cent. of 
the average net worth for the year. 

The common figure for advertising for 
1925 was 3.4 per cent. of net sales, an in- 
crease of 0.3 per cent. of net sales over the 
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Present Day Sales Possibilities 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















[‘ view of the fact that the public has a 
veritable thirst for education and must 
receive this education after the few years 
spent in formal schooling from various ap- 
pealing sources which have to offer it and 
in which it has a certain amount of con- 
fidence, a situation has been created whereby 
countless agencies through propaganda and 
advertising are making strong bids for 
public attention and for influencing the 
thought and action of the average man and 
woman. 

With such an existing situation, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the jeweler is mak- 





TABLE 1—COMPARATIVE OPERATING EXPENSES, GROSS MARGIN, AND NET PROFIT 
Retail Jewelry Stores 1923-1925—Repairing Figures Not Included. Net Merchandise Sales = 100% 


1924 Compared 1925 Compzred 








with 1923 with 1924 
—— ey vom 
Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
(% of (% of (% of (% of 
1923 1924 Net Sales) Net Sales) 1925 Net Sales) Net Sales) 
% % % % % % % 
Total Salaries and Wages.... 17.1 17.7 0.6 ewan 17.4 re 0.3 
Sonor eee 2.8 3.1 0.3 uate 3.4 0.3 cant 
MRE ahah sists be oss 4's 516.9 ROWiae 4.5 4.8 0.3 4.8 0.0 ooee 
Se ee 4.6 4.9 0.3 seals 4.6 wiaiats = 
All Other Expenses......... 7.4 7.8 0.4 aisiacy 7.3 Sieg 3 
36.4 0.8 
Met ERPCRSE 20. 2c csecess 36.4 38.3 1.9 37.5 sieve 
NS eee ce 38.3 39.5 1.2 err 39.6 0.1 jmee 
err er re 1.9 1.2 err 0.7 2.1 0.9 





common figure for 1924. Thirty-five of the 
172 firms spent 5 per cent. or more for ad- 
vertising purposes during 1925. 

Retail jewelers are undoubtedly becoming 
more and more cognizant of the sales stimu- 
lating and overhead reducing function of 
advertising. A gradual improvement is also 
to be noted in the kind of copy used, to 
which more thought is being devoted. Every 
jeweler has his own individual problem to 
solve in his own way, and that is one reason 
why much thought should be given to the 
advertising. It is hopeful indeed to note that 
there is a departure from the old custom of 
haphazard, slipshod and thoughtless adver- 
tising. It is also noted that some jewelers 
are using larger space and the number of 
jewelers who use full pages now is surpris- 
ingly large compared with this number some 
few years ago. 





The night was stormy. Rain, pouring in 
torrents, nearly swept the car from the road. 
Flashes of lightning pierced the Stygian 
darkness intermittently. The avenue lights 
had snapped out when the storm began. 

Outside all was dreary. Inside the closed 
car was comfortable and dry. Suddenly a 
terrific blast shook the auto and its chassis. 
She threw herself into his arms and clutched 
him wildly. 

“I wonder—” he began. 

“Yes?” she panted. 

“I wonder,” he continued, “if you can 
work the windshield cleaner while I drive. 
I can hardly see the road.” 

—Missouri Outlaw. 


ing the strongest or the best possible effort 
to interest the present-day public in 
jewels and gems, and the interesting history 
that pertains to them. Ways of reaching 
the public with such messages must be 
studied and analyzed, so that the better op- 
portunities will not be overlooked and the 
attention of a passive and listening 
audience not neglected. 

Recently the writer heard of a_ very 
enterprising merchant in the Northwest who 
had developed a most interesting series of 
articles over the radio, which he had en- 
titled “The Romance of the Glove.” As 
the result of an exhaustive search of his- 
tories ancient and medieval, the age of 
chivalry and romance, he had compiled a 
most entertaining story of the glove, which 
he admitted produced excellent sales results. 

The importance of this was that instead 
of using radio as many merchants do to 
sponsor musical programs because direct 
advertising is not allowed over the radio, 
the clothier hit upon a plan of giving educa- 
tion and amusement in such a manner as to 
have a direct relation to the sales of his 
store. 

The value of the small amount of adver- 
tising entailed in the mere announcement 
over the microphone that “the tuneful musi- 
cal entertainment you are listening to this 
evening is sponsored by the K and G 
Jewelry Co.” has been questioned. But the 
sales results and the popular interest in- 
spired by the direct talk on gloves has been 
admitted by the northwest merchant, who 
has developed this plan of interesting the 


public in one single article of attire—a 
covering for the hand—in which the average 
person would believe that there was no 
romance, but which this merchant has found 
to be one of the most romantic and 
significant articles of romance, figuring fre- 
quently in dramatic episodes of history. 

It is possible therefore that the wealth 
of romance that lurks in the history of gems 
through the ages could create even more at- 
tention over the radio, and could be made 
to be a more popular feature of education 
and entertainment than any other article of 
merchandise. 

Radio is a new element in advertising 
as yet, and the best manner of handling it, 
in view of the fact that direct advertising 
is not permitted, has probably not been” 
worked out. But with the growing interest 
in radio, and the number of persons who 
spend their evenings, or a portion of them 
listening-in, there is afforded an opportunity 
to educate the public to the value of jewels, 
the value of time and timekeeping, ancient” 
and modern methods of telling time and 
various other lectures on the watch, the 
ring, and other articles of personal adorn- 
ment from those days in Babylonia to these 
times of “Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby.” 

There are many advertising men convinced 
of the necessity for truth in advertising to 
make it effective and influential who know 
that “advertising is education” ‘and that a 
large number of people past their teens and 
out of school for good depend entirely upon 
the truth and substance of the advertisement 
of modern times to further their education. 

Cut and dried text-books of school and 
college forgotten long ago when formal 
education ceased, the average man and 
woman relies largely for what he knows 
and believes not only about the workaday 
world in which he lives, but for specific 
facts about the ancient world, on enterpris- 
ing merchants who have traced the history 
of their goods through the ages. 

Everyone is familiar with the Cleopatra 
ads of a well-known olive soap, and the 
historical material about watches which 
have been used from time to time by one 
of the leading watch manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

The possibilities, therefore, for the indi- 
vidual jeweler to give greater stimulus to 
his sales in his own locality through enter- 
taining and educational material which he 
may broadcast by reading interesting papers 
over the microphone anent the romance of 
jewels seems too good not to be investigated 
and considered.—C. M. L. 


x * * 


“Where to, Abie?” 
“Over to the Court House to collect the 
bounty on the two Irishmen I just killed.” 
—Ollapod. 





“Dis ban a yoke on me,” thought Swedish 
ox as he was being harnessed. 


—W. Va. Moonshine. 
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SELSI FRENCH CLOCK SET NO. 50121—WHITE MARBLE 
SELSI FRENCH CLOCK SET NO. 50122—FIGURED MARBLE 
Half-Hour and Hour Strike on Bell. 


Fourteen-Day Pendulum Movement 
Height of Clock 1642 Inches. Width of Clock 9 Inches. 


Sole Distributors in the United States of 


J UNGHANS DOXA SELSI 
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MANTEL CHIME CLOCKS WATCH MOVEMENTS TUBULAR HALL CHIME CLOCKS oe 

: FRENCH CLOCKS 
KS WALL CHIME CLOCKS in eenAY CLbcE: Gee 
HALL CHIME CLOCKS PORE SEATRER CASES CUCKOO CLOCKS 33 
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Cards Designed by W. 8S. Jowitt. 


Show Cards to Stimulate Spring Business 





Some Plain But Attractive Pen Lettering 


Selling Phrases by Robert F. Nattan. 

















etapa to stimulate Spring busi- 
ness should be neat, snappy and attrac- 
tive. A timely suggestion is offered in the 
accompanying illustrations to help the jewel- 
er with his interior and window display 
showcards. Nothing is easier for the begin- 
ner at lettering or the public to read than 


Lustrous 


earls 
ore ee the 


Easter. 
Gown 








No. 1 


plain pen lettering. To enhance the appear- 
ance of each showcard a neat mat frame is 
cut out as follows: 

Full-sized sheets of mat cardboard come 
30 x 40 inches, 24 ply in thickness and in 
many beautiful tints and colors. One full 
sheet may be cut up to make six cards 


Dainty 
ewels 


for the 
Spring 


‘Gown. 








12 x 5 inches. Say, the border of frame is 
to be 2% inches all around; this would leave 
a space for lettering 7 x 10 inches. The 
right way to cut the center out is to have 
the point of a penknife very sharp and hold 
it at a slant of 45 degrees. A piece of glass 
or soft wood makes the best surface to cut 
upon. After the showcard is lettered, it may 
be easily fastened to the mat frame with a 
few dabs of glue. If not glued too tight the 
frames may be used several times over. 
The accompanying plate, showing the com- 
plete Roman alphabet, illustrates clearly the 


leaving out all unnecessary technical phrases. 
In other words, calling a spade a spade. 

Before the system of forming letters by 
the single-stroke method was developed, ap- 
prentices to the trade were taught by the 
old and slow method of outlining each letter 
in skeleton formation and filling-in the cen- 
ter with solid color. This involves a double 
process of labor, which is all unnecessary 
for the general run of ordinary showcard 
writing. 

The best thing for the beginner to do is 
to study just how many different elementary 


The thrill that lasts 
AI Brilliant . 





No. 3 


capital, lower-case letters and numerals and 
the different positions the pen should be in 
in making the five letters of the vowels. 
These five letters, with the addition of the 
letter “S,” are the ones the beginner should 
concentrate his practise on; also, the prac- 
tise strokes shown at bottom of the plate. 

The beginner at lettering will make much 
better headway if he will write out words, 
instead of A, B, C, etc. For instance, “The 
quick, brown fox jumped over the lazy dogs.” 
In these nine words every letter of the al- 
phabet may be found. 

The art of sign lettering has for years 
been kept in secrecy among the craft and it 
is only within the last decade that the pro- 
fessional showcard writers have become 
broad-minded enough to pass the secrets or 
tricks..along to the novice in plain English, 


strokes he should concentrate his practise 
work on. In this way he will make much 
better headway. By studying the alphabet 
as a whole the beginner will observe how 
many of the basic strokes in each letter are 
exactly alike. For instance, beginning with 
the capital letters first, the angle strokes used 
in making the letter “A” are also used in 
making V, M and W. 

One of the best methods taught the be- 
ginner at pen lettering is the use of the old 
style composition book. The lines are al- 
ready drawn on every page. The student 
makes his first row of lettering at the top 
of page and proceeds to copy this by using 
every other marked line. The rule is to try 
to make each succeeding line a little better. 
It will be interesting to the beginner, and 
also very encouraging, if he will save his 
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Chapel Hall Chime 


HE Chapel Chime No. 1 Hall Clock with full West- 
minster Chime is an ideal size for the modern home 
and designed to harmonize with the finest Colonial 

furniture. Its simplicity of line is relieved by the ! un- 
usually rich texture of its solid mahogany case. Hand 

f rubbed to an antique-finish, this melodious clock will add 
great charm to the average hall or living room. 


The mellow chime each quarter hour is followed by 
peneetone chords of four blended notes indicating the 
our. 


Every hall clock should be regarded as a family heir- 
loom, built to serve through several generations. The 
works of this clock are carefully selected to give many 
years of faithful time-keeping. Massive plates, sturdy 
parts and strong chains suspending the weights, are com- 
bined to insure satisfaction to the owner and to his 
children. There are no light cords to break; no springs to 
snap. .The handsome raised numerals are integral parts of 
the silver dial back-ground. They can never loosen and 
drop from their positions. 


This hall clock makes an ideal anniversary er wedding 
ift for those whe appreciate beautiful yet useful 
urnishings. 
Height, 6 feet 4 inches. Width, 18 inches. 

Dial, 12-inch silver with raised numerals. 

Case, Solid Mahogany, Hand-Rubbed, An- 

tique Finish. Full Westminster Chime on 

Jong Bell-Rods. Hour strikes on four-note 

chord. Jewelers’ Circular List $252.50. 


(Insert Above) 
ANDOVER WESTMINSTER CHIME 


Height, 18 inches. Wéidth, 10 inches. Solid Ma- 
hogany, Antique Finish, Black Columns and Base, 
Cast Sash, Bevel Convex Glass, 6-inch Silver Dial, 
Raised Gold Numerals. Movement, New 8-Day 
Pendulum, Rod Chime and Strike. Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular List $98.00. 
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first attempts at pen lettering and compare 
them later. 

The letters, V, W, X, Y, Z, shown on the 
alphabet plate are know n as the angle letters. 
The same exercises or strokes are used, only 
reversed. The second row shows the ele- 
mentary practise strokes. It is advisable for 
the beginner to concentrate on these before 
attempting to form the perfect letters above. 

The lower-case letters, with the exception 











Easter 
Tokens 


of 
Affection. 





No. 4 
of the letter “y,” are identically the same as 
the capital letters V, W, X. 

The numerals shown on the bottom of the 
plate are made with as few single strokes-as 
possible. The basic parts are made with one, 
two and three single strokes, as the arrows 
indicate, but of course an extra touch here 
and there is necessary to round-off the ter- 
minals. These same numerals may be made 
equally as well with the brush or pen. 

A good way to practise these numerals is 
to procure a thin piece of tracing paper and 
place it over them. Then proceed to trace 
over them with a No. 1 stub lettering pen. 


New 
Silver 
forthe 
New 
Bride 
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One very important thing is to keep the 
thumb and first two fingers well down on 
the pen handle, otherwise it will be very 
difficult to get the necessary pressure. One 
reason why the pen is easier to manipulate 


Done with . 
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Number Three Pere ts very handy. jor Wtalies- Condensed. Writing 
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\nswer—They are very similar to the 
ordinary steel stub writing pen points, the 
only difference being a much broader bill, 
with a little reservoir indentation which holds 
sufficient ink to write several words. 
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PEN LETTERING AND EXERCISES EASY TO MASTER 


than the brush is that it will not spread 
under the slightest pressure like the brush 
and the strokes seldom need retracing. 

The heavy or shaded parts of each letter 
are done with the full width of the pen down- 
ward. The light or fine strokes are done by 
twisting the handle of the pen sideways. 


Question—How does it differ from the or- 
dinary writing pen point? 

Answer—The extreme point of pen is cut 
on a-slant, requiring that you hold pen handle 
on an angle of about 45 degrees when writ- 
ing. Each stroke of the pen after it is dipped 
in the ink is the exact width of the point 


? 


Appropriate Gifts 
Jor Easter 








Here are several questions and answers, 
which will be of use to all beginners at pen 
lettering : 

Question—What are round writing pen 
points like? 


and very little pressure is necessary to make 
a perfect stroke. 

Question—How many sizes constitute a 
set? 

Answer—Ten different 


sizes, including 
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| HNNOUNCING— 
A NEw Self--Adjusting QUARTER Hour STRIKE 
in SETH THOMAS CYMBAL CLOCKS 








EWELERS are familiar with the tremen- 
| dously popular Cymbal group of the Seth 
Thomas line. They know how rapidly their 
Cymbal stocks turn over—how the quarter- 
hour strike has taken prospects out of the low 
price class and made them buyers of quality. 
Now this new self-adjusting principle has 
been added without increasing prices. 





RACK 


RACK STOP LEVER RACH STOP LEVER Pi 
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POSITION OF RACK & SWAIL AFTER CLOCK HAS STRUCK 12 0CLOCK 





The new patented Rack and Snail arrangement used in Cymbal Clocks. 


HE rack stop lever isa new development as forward without injury to snail or pin. 


of the rack and snail principle. It has This new development insures perfect self- 
been patented and is therefore an exclusive adjustment of the quarter hour strike. If the 
feature of Seth Thomas Cymbal clocks. clock is permitted to run down the hands may 


The rack pin is‘a part of the rack itself and be turned to the correct hour (either forward 
consequently must work in perfect harmony or backward) and the proper sequence of 
with the rack. The pin is a tumbler type held _ strikes on each quarter will follow. Efficient, 
in place by a tension spring. This permits simple, sturdy, this new development adds a 
the hands to be turned backward as well _ big selling point to Cymbal clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


CHICAGO New York SAN FRANCISCO 
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half-sizes, beginning from No. 1 up to No. 6. 

Question—Is there any way to make the 
pens more flexible? 

Answer—Yes, the temper may be removed 
by holding pen point in the flame of a lighted 
match for a few seconds. 

Question—If the shaded strokes are the 
exact width of the pen used, how are the 
thinner or hair lines drawn? 

Answer—The light or hair lines are made 
by holding pen handle straight upright and 
drawing pen sideways toward you, or from 
left to right, without pressure. 





Induce the Public to Read More 
About Your Merchandise 





PHE public likes to know all about dia- 

monds and other precious stones. 
Many little booklets are distributed by 
jewelers, but the public has not been in- 
duced to read enough about diamonds and 
other precious stones to make it more fa- 
miliar with them and more desirous of ac- 
quiring them. Diamonds have been among 
the retail jeweler’s best sellers, largely be- 
cause of their beauty and investment value. 
Any retail jeweler, without incurring much 
expense, can give his local trade much in- 
teresting information. These few facts 
might be elaborated and woven into an in- 
teresting . booklet. 

Diamonds are valued for their “fire,” 
color and freedom from flaws. Sometimes 
a stone with a slight flaw and much fire is 
more desirable than a clearer stone with 
less fire. 


In order to cut and polish a one-carat dia- . 


mond, about three days are required. 

Diamonds are divided into many classifica- 
tions, and hence the necessity of patronizing 
a legitimate, honest jeweler, who will ac- 
curately classify the diamond displayed for 
sale. 

The words “blue white” have been mis- 
used. They should be applied only to de- 
scribe a diamond in which a bluish tint is 
distinctly perceptible. 

One large diamond-cutting factory in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, employs about 700 men. 

Diamonds were at one time cut only along 
the lines of cleavage; now, however, they 
are sawed other ways for economic reasons. 
A properly cut diamond has the following 
proportions : 

One-third above the girdle and two- 
thirds below. The table should be two- 
fifths the diameter of the stone, which 
usually has 58 facets. 

Noteworthy among the famous diamonds 
of the world are the Cullinan, Kohinoor, 
Orloff, Regent or Pitt, Great Mogul, Ex- 
celsior, and Florentine. 

The difference in price in diamonds is 
caused by color, quality, cutting and _brill- 
jancy. The brilliancy results from proper 
cutting, as well as quality, purity and color 
of the stone. 





Man without eyes (eyeless): Do you go 
to college? 

Man without nose (knowsless) : 
I just play on the football team. 


—Desert Wolf. 


Naw— 
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Increasing the Sales Percentage for 
April—Diamond and Easter Month 





Written Expressly for THE Jewelers’ CircuLar by A. E. Epcar 




















(THE Easter wedding and gift business 
can be increased by aggressive advertis- 
ing and effective and attractive window dis- 
plays. The jeweler handles the appropriate 
Easter gift lines, and it is merely a matter 
of educating the people to buy them from 
him. 
The Easter gift business, apart from the 
wedding gift, divides itself into two distinct 


3. Bronze tablets. 

These are articles that are used by prac- 
tically every church, no matter what creed 
it may profess. Among some of the: 
churches there are other more intimate arti- 
cles that the jeweler may sell for use in the 
services, or to adorn the altars. 

It will be found that comparatively few 
churches have full communion services. Lack 
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(1) religious merchandise, and (2) popular 
gifts. This makes it possible for the jeweler 
to approach this business from two distinct 
angles. 

Easter is a very important anniversary in 
many of the churches. Communicants are 
usually found with a more devout thought 
of the church and its associations at this 
time. Their minds are on religious things, 
and the jeweler handling lines of merchan- 
dise suitable for gifts among these people 
may easily increase his sales of these lines 
if he approaches the task with intelligence 
and caution, and with a due regard for re- 
ligious feelings. 


THE writer believes this is a good time 
to endeavor to interest congregations in 
gifts for the church, as well as in gifts 
for personal use. Among the gifts that can 
be made to the church may be listed the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Communion services. 

2. Collection plates. 


cause for this condition. At any rate, Easter 
is a good time to start the people thinking 
of gifts of this nature to the church. 

The same condition will be found in regard 
to collection plates. Many churches are 
using plates that should be discarded, but, 
because it is probably no one’s duty to see 
that a better service is purchased the mat- 
ter drags on. Jewelers should institute a 
campaign for a more suitable service in this 
direction. 

Bronze tablets are a practical means for 
the jeweler to increase his business, but few 
ever give it much attention. A word of sug- 
gestion from the jeweler to a member of a 
church might lead immediately to a move- 
ment to erect a tablet. Tablets may be 
erected in memory to founders of the 
churches, to devotés who have served the 
church in by-gone days, and by living mem- 
bers of families closely identified with 
churches to relatives who have passed sway. 

Besides these there is a growing custom 
in some communities to give friends and 
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relatives religious goods as gifts of apprecia- 
tion at Easter. Also, there is the communion 
and confirmation gift to the new membei ship 
of the church. 

Business of this kind can be increased by 
personal solicitation and by letter. It is not 
a difficult task to learn the names of all en- 

‘tering confirmation classes. Relatives may 
be told of the pleasure of giving gifts to the 
members of the classes, with the intimation 
that often the gift is treasured more highly 
than gifts received at other times. 


7 window display of religious goods at 
Easter should be characterized by the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere. It should not be 
marred by the introduction of popular sym- 
bols of Easter. In Fig. 1 we illustrate a 
suggestion for such a setting. 

The effect illustrated may be secured in 
two ways, one, by painting the outlines on 
panels, the other by using cut-out wall board 
or wooden decorations. In such a setting 
church goods, religious goods and similar 
merchandise may be displayed with the as- 
surance that their value is enhanced by the 
atmosphere of the church that the setting 
will give them. A miniature church or re- 
plica of a famous cathedral may be built to 
form part of the setting. Pictures of 
churches are also appropriately used for dis- 
plays of this nature. 

There is usually an increased number of 
weddings at Easter, due to restrictions on 
these ceremonies during Lent in some 
churches. This makes it possible for the 
jeweler to profitably inaugurate a wedding 
gift campaign at this time that may resem- 
ble in many respects those instituted for the 
June Bride. 

The wedding gift campaign should be ex- 
tensive and every medium of advertising 
available should be used to the utmost. Wed- 
ding gifts from the jeweler are the best 
and most appropriate, and this fact should 
be continually emphasized. Windows should 
present the bride in all her captivating re- 
galia. The bride is the important part of 
the wedding. Everyone loves the bride, 
everyone likes to see a bride, even if it is 
only in a picture, or in miniature models. 

The usual wedding gift merchandise will 
of course be suggested as gifts, silverware 
being prominent among these. Exclusive dis- 
plays of silverware in the window without 
the distractions of other merchandise will 
attract more attention than a miscellaneous 
display. The suggestion that these are gifts 
for the bride, gifts that last a lifetime should 
be made by using showcards extensively. 


THE Easter gift from friend to friend and 
from lover to sweetheart affords another 
method of advancing the jeweler’s wares to 
the public. A jeweler did this very effect- 
ively in the following words: 


Lobe Cokens for Caster 
Gibing 


“The sentiment of Easter is beauti- 
fully expressed in gifts of precious 
stones and of unusual jewelry. 

“We have always been recognized 
for the faculty of discerning the smart 
and distinctive, and we present many 
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appropriate love tokens for Easter 
giving. 

“Wondrous pearl necklaces—rare 
gems, diamonds and other precious 
stones—and many other gifts in gold 
and platinum wares and in sterling 
silver are here at a moderate cost.” 


Another jeweler recognized this tendency 
to gift giving at Easter as his opportunity 
and advertised Easter Gifts in the following 
words: 

“The giving of gifts at Easter time 
has become an established custom and, 
like Christmas giving, the tendency is 
towards the substantial gift. Gifts 
that last and are useful. 

“We feature just now a superb col- 
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throughout the display of jewelry. Larger 
cut-outs may be worked into the decorations 
of the settings as suggested in Fig. 2. In 
this there are two rabbits, one posed in each 
corner. Stuffed rabbits, or the more com- 
mon toy rabbit with fuzzy coat may be intro- 
duced into the central portion of the display 
and posed holding a necklace or some other 
article of jewelry. 

Baskets of eggs with little chicks emerg- 
ing from the eggs are another popular sym- 
bol of Easter. The egg may even be posed 
as the receptacle of a gem, symbolizing the 
newness of its setting. 

The Easter lily is introduced into the set- 
ting in Fig. 2 in the medallions painted on 
the panels. A very attractive way of creat- 
ing a similar effect is to make black placques 
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lection of beautiful yet substantial 
gifts suitable for women, for children 
and for men. We will be pleased to 
be permitted to show these lines to all 
who wish to give gifts at Easter.” 


Gifts of a personal nature must be dis- 
played in the store windows most attract- 
ively. The Easter atmosphere must be given 
the display by means of the symbols of this 
momentous day. The setting sketched in 
Fig. 2 gives an idea of the type that is 
suitable for use in the display of Easter 
gifts of a more secular nature than rosaries, 
crosses and similar articles. But, even in 
a well conceived display of this character 
there might be a unit of such merchandise 
quietly tucked into a suitable space. The 
poster of the church entrance makes it pos- 
sible to add these goods in a moderate dis- 
play unit. 

The more common symbols of Easter are 
the rabbit and Easter egg. There are many 
little symbols of this character to be had 
at the stores selling table and party deco- 
rations and favors. These are in miniature 
form and quite suitable for distribution 


by covering cardboard disks with velvet and 
attaching a few artificial Easter flowers to 
them. 


While it is suggested that a poster panel 
be used in the display it is not an absolute 
necessity to the setting illustrated. A very 
attractive decoration would be to have a 
cut-out frame of a pointed window with a 
colored silk backing set up against the plain 
panel. The frame may be finished in gesso- 
art style and painted with bronze or other 
metallic paints. 

The object of the display setting is to 
attract attention to the display of merchan- 
dise. It must at the same time be suitable 
for the display of merchandise, and be ap- 
propriate to the occasion as well as to the 
type of merchandise shown. The illustrated 
settings shown herewith are offered as types; 
they may be closely followed in details, or 
be made merely the basis of other settings. 

In conclusion, the jeweler may be re- 
minded that Easter time is dress-up time. 
The thought of everyone is to have some- 
thing new to wear at Easter. This emo- 
tion should be emphasized. 
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Making the Show Window an Asset 





Principles of Display Elucidated by G. K. Rice 

















I 

a STHOUGH the average jewelry store 

does not use as much coloring material 
in its street show windows as the drygoods 
or millinery store, there are occasions when 
colorful displays are used. Good taste in 
color arrangement is as important in the 
jewelry store show window as it is any- 
where. The glitter of metallic colors which 
one sees in some schemes is too frequently 
mistaken for richness by persons who are 
not familiar with the laws of harmony. The 
most violent contrasts, in which colors ap- 
parently run riot, have a detrimental effect 
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A tay of hight Separated 


into the Seven primery colors. 
by @ prism 


ion the vision and consequently the feelings 
of persons who are so fortunate as to possess 
‘some knowledge of how colors ought to be 
‘selected and placed. 

It is not unusual to see a show window 
beautifully and wonderfully arranged so far 
as the articles of jewelry are concerned, 
spoiled by the abruptness and crudity of the 
coloring materials employed. 

These coloring materials may be flowers, 
backgrounds of colored glass or fabrics, 
colored package goods, edgings of gold or 
similar imitation substances, white or colored 
paper, draperies of various designs and 
shades, or any combination of articles and 
hues likely to produce a striking color 
scheme. For after all, the display must be 
brilliant enough to draw the attention of 
people to the windows, even if the artistic 
principles are not entirely adhered to. To 
satisfy the eye of the average person who 
goes window shopping is probably as im- 
‘portant as artistry. The man or woman who 
can decorate a window so that the color 
plan will stand out so prominently that few 
people in the sidewalk traffic can get by 
without turning the head is an asset to the 
store. 

But color has taken an important place 
in every line of human interest lately, so 
there are professional color interpreters en- 
gaged in practically every industry in which 
colors are used. Persons who thought little 
‘of color harmony or contrast in the past 


now give time and study to the application 
of the laws of colors in dress fabrics, drap- 
eries, flower gardens, interior trimmings of 
automobiles and face powders and paints, 
with the result that the public is better 
educated in color assortment. The window 
decoration has to please. There was a time 
when if the color plan lacked harmony its 
brightness of tints dazzled sufficiently to 
please and cover the imperfectly placed 
colors. Not so now, for the florists, the 
glass stainers, the dispensors of coloring 
materials, clerks in the silk goods stores, 
the artists in the beauty parlors and many 
other artisans are instructing humanity in 
the whys and the wherefores of color assort- 
ment and application according to the laws 
of color harmony. 


Law of Refraction a First Consideration 


It will pay. any clerk or window trimmer 
of a jewelry store or any other store to un- 
dertake a course of instruction in color ap- 
plication as employed in show windows. The 
trade press frequently prints valuable articles 
on the subject and these are worth studying. 
Some of the correspondence schools give 
instruction in color harmony so that a course 
may be undertaken by mail. Some of the 
technical schools teach it. The writer had 
a course of training in color harmony in 
the department of textile design in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
the ’80’s. 

But busy clerks in stores cannot very well 
spend a winter away from their work and 
therefore these articles may be helpful. The 
clerk who trims the window must not only 
consider the colors he intends to use, but 
also the light. It may be sunlight or arti- 
ficial light or both. Usually both may upset 
the plan he has in mind for an attractive 
presentation. Something he has tried in 
the shade of the store falls flat in the bright 
light of the show window owing to the effect 
of the sunlight on the colors. First of all, 
it is essential to remember that although light 
is commonly regarded as colorless, it really 
contains many colors, so combined that they 
neutralize each other and only white or no 
color at all remains, that is, no color that 
can be seen under ordinary conditions. But 
it is not at all difficult to make a ray of 
light develop a list of seven colors which 
may be distinctly observed by arranging a 
prism as shown in Fig. 1. A box about 
three feet square can be used, with a curtain 
drooping over the open side so as to darken 
the interior; or the test can be made in a 
dark room without a box. A sunbeam must 
be admitted through a hole in the side of 
the box if a box is used or through a hole 
in a window draping if a dark room is used. 
The sunbeam thus admitted at A, will con- 
tact with the prism as shown and proceed 
in a straight line to B where no color will 
be made. Now if the prism is turned up- 
ward, the beam will be refracted upward 


and cease to illuminate the spot at B. But 
the refracted beam will assume an elongated 
state in its new position. The former color- 
less beam will now take on a series of 
graduated colors from red at the bottom to 
violet at the top as indicated from D te C 
on the screen. 

These colors from red to violet are the 
primary colors. Anyone can see them who 
is not color blind. They are the colors re- 
vealed by means of the prismatic spectrum 
as demonstrated. Technically a primary color 
is a simple element that cannot be separated 
into parts, but may be reduced to a tint by 
white or a shade by black. 

By mixing two primary colors we get 
a compound color, sometimes called a sec- 
ondary color, but in reality a secondary color 
is a division of the compound series, for the 











Fig a 


Showing how Ccompl:mentary 


~ 


colors* may be <Sdéen. 


compound colors can be divided in second- 
aries and tertiaries. For instance, the sec- 
ondaries are composed of two primaries, 
so that by mixing red with blue we get 
purple, red with yellow we get orange, blue 
with yellow we get green. Green, orange 
and purple are the base secondaries. The 
tertiaries are made by combining two sec- 
ondaries such as green and purple to get 
olive, orange and purple to get russet and 
orange and green to get citron. The base 
tertiaries are olive, russet and citron. 
II 


Distribution of Complementary Colors in a 
Window Display 


Wits reference to the proper selection 
of complementary colors for use in a 
window display, the laws of harmony and 
contrast prevail the same as in connection 
with types of colors already described. The 
color sensations are practically the same in 
all cases and to all persons who are not de- 
ficient in some of the sensations. The sensa- 
tions are not excited separately on any part 
of the retina of the human eye, but accom- 
pany each other in a greater or lesser degree. 
If all of the color sensations are excited 
with an equal intensity at one time, the 
result of the sensation is then white. But 
equal intensity does not prevail very often 
which accounts for the endless variety of 
colors possible for the normal eye to see. 
A person whose color sensations are keen, 
or who has an eye for color as it is com- 
monly called, is capable of producing harmo- 
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nious and pleasing color effects in a window 
display without much effort. 

All are not so gifted and their color plans 
are a discord to the eyes of persons who 
do not even claim any knowledge of color, 
unless resort is made to certain rules of 
color selection. The rule applicable to that 
class of colors known as complementary is 
useful in this connection and has been the 
salvation of many color schemes in windows 
which otherwise would have failed from the 
point of view of the colorist. 

Complementary colors, so far as the utiliz- 
ation of this class of colors in show windows 
is concerned, constitute those colors which 
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increase in intensity of color beyond their 
value when placed side by side. 

Some window trimmers call them acci- 
dental colors for they are properly reflected 
tays accidental or complimental to the ab- 
sorbed rays of a color or combinations of 
colors, and differ with the color on which 
the rays fall. A good way of making a 
complementary color test is to place a red 
disk of paper or cloth on a white paper 
or cloth as shown in Fig. 2. A shading 
of colored light will be observed about the 
red disk, greenish in hue at the edge, gradu- 
ally fading away as the distance from the 
disk increases. If a blue disk is used in- 
stead of a red disk, a ring of deep orange 
hue will be developed about the circle of the 
disk, gradually fading as the distance in- 
creases as in the first example. The entire 
list of colors can be experimented with in 
this fashion and their complementary colors 
ascertained. It is on this principle that any 
two colors of two different shades of the 
same color heighten each other’s color when 
placed in juxtaposition, a point which should 
be borne in mind when arranging a window 
color effect. If the decorator has occasion 
to use red and green together, he will find 
that both colors will be heightened in color 
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because they are complementary to each 
other. The same will be the case with any 
two colors that harmonize if placed side by 
side. The scientific reason is that white 
light is composed of three primaries, red, 
yellow and blue, and any of these primaries 
will reflect its own rays with a tendency 
to create in the vision the rays of the other 
two. Anyone of the secondaries, such as 
green, orange and purple, will reflect the 
rays of the primaries of which it may be 
composed and tend to create the rays of the 
primary complementary to it. 


Colors Related to Each Other May or May 
Not Combine Well 


Usually colors related to each other will 
combine well in a window display. 

If however, the colors partake in a large 
degree of the same element, it is best to 
divide them or separate them from one an- 
other by a neutral color, or by the interven- 
tion of white and black, or light and shadow. 
For illustration, two greens or two reds or 
in fact any two colors which are alike, 
if placed side by side in a window scheme 
will tend to detract from one another be- 
cause they possess the same common element 
as regards color. In order to correct this 
condition and produce a pleasing effect for 
the eye of the passerby on the sidewalk, 
one of such color might be separated by 
a neutral color. Supposing that for some 
special occasion the window is to be liberally 
decorated with a floral display in connec- 
tion with the disposition of certain goods 
from the stock. It is not wise to dazzle 
the eye with yellow flowers scattered about 
in profusion, or to exhibit nothing but white 
or blue, or to increase the objectional effect 
of any predominating color by augmenting 
it with flowers of approximating but still 
different shades of color. We use flowers 
simply to illustrate this point, but of course 
the same principle applies to colored decorat- 
ing materials or whatever may be used in 
the window. An established rule to use in 
placing flowers or in fact almost any decor- 
ating materials in a window, is to have 
violet next to yellow, blue next to orange, 
and red next to pink. Red and pink com- 
bination show to excellent advantage from 
the street line when surrounded by white 
or green flowers. 


Home-Like Window Appeals 


Depressing black may be appropriate for 
the show window of an undertaking estab- 
lishment. Almost all undertakers also em- 
ploy considerable white for this line of work. 

But the idea is to make the show window 
of the jewelry store easy to look at and 
give one the impression that he or she would 
like to live in it because of its beauty. 
Parents are endeavoring to keep their child- 
ren home these jazz-party times by having 
beautifully ornamented and colorful decora- 
tions in the house. The draperies, wall 
paper, furniture and habiliments often rival 
the colors of the rainbow in ornamentation. 
Tone in color in either the window of the 
store or in the rooms of the home represents 
the difference between flatness and thrill and 
the thrill is popular in this age. In order 
to get a color field in a window to thrill, 
bear in mind that reds are exciting, blues 
are cool and suggestive, white dazzling, 
black depressing, purples far away, yellows 
close up, greens reminiscent of nature, grays 
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are proper, browns comfortable, which most 
of the pale tints have a lingerie effect. One 
may get an idea of what is attractive to the 
general public by the way in which the gay 
lights, brilliant: colored effects, attractively 
ornamented vestibule entrances and beauti- 
fully designed and colored posters are ar- 
ranged to lure one into the modern type of 
moving picture theater. And just as the 
furniture manufacturer has to produce gayly 
painted furniture in lieu of the old fashioned 
one-color types, to meet with the require- 
ments of the modern home, the window trim- 
mer has to employ coloring where almost 
any plain effect would have answered all 
purposes in times gone by. 


III 
Accidental Colors of Simultaneous 
Contrast 
ANOTHER phase of the color plan of a 
jewelry store show window is what 
might be called colors of simultaneous con- 
trast that accidentally or intentionally occur. 





Zone: 2 Lone: 3. 
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wall present two shades by 
contrast caused by contiguity 
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There are some window displays in which a 
solid color scheme is about as satisfactory to 
the eye of the general observer as any other. 
Often a combination of colors, no matter how 
artistically arranged, will give no better 
satisfaction. But even the solid color scheme 
may contain shades and shadows that will 
produce dullness or brightness, crudity or 
artistry, harshness or softness, or what not, 
because of the simultaneous contrast of these 
shades and shadows at unexpected points and 
in unexpected positions. So essential is this 
one element of color in any place where color 
is used that the French and Italians give 
special consideration of the simultaneous 
contrast of colors in their schools. While 
the writer was a member of the 8th Division 
overseas during the war he had an oppor- 
tunity to visit some of the schools of design 
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Actual Size or any other inscriptions can be carried always on hand. 
U. S. Patent No. 1600889 out on the inner sterling silver case. 
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of the French in the vicinity of Paris. Some 
of these schools have been in operation for 
more than one hundred years. They contain 
departments in which color harmony is 
taught the window trimmer as well as de- 
partments for the instruction of the colorist 
of wall papers, silks, or any industry in 
which the science of color assortment and 
arrangement according to fixed laws is used. 

The harmonious coloring of the French 
art-manufacturers is famous throughout the 
world as is well known. But their color 
digesters and interpreters did not acquire 
their high degree of color sense easily or 
within a short period of time. 

I met students in the art schools who were 
devoting a four year course of study of color 
previous to assuming the profession of win- 
dow dressing for the great stores of fashion 
in Paris. Minute details of pigments, mor- 
dants, dyes, chemicals, the molecular proper- 
ties of coloring substances, methods of mix- 
ing and blending shades, and all details of 
color making, applying and harmonizing are 
taught the student. There are similar 
schools in this country, but they have not 
been established so long. One of the meth- 
ods of demonstrating the simultaneous con- 
trast of colors in the French schools, and no 
doubt in any school where the science of 
color is taught, is by what might be termed 
a zoning card. A plain white card about 12 
inches square is divided into zones 1, 2 and 3 
as shown in Fig. 1. The entire surface of 
the card is brushed over once with any color 
ink or paint. We will use blue as an ex- 
ample. Then a second coat of the color is 
put on zone 2 and 3 and a third coat on zone 
3only. The depth of the blue color therefore 
will be greater in zone 2 than in zone 1 and 
greater in zone 3 than in zone 2. The 
phenomenon of simultaneous contrast of col- 
ors will show itself in the fact that two 
shades will exist in each of the three zcnes, 
owing to the contrast produced by contiguity. 
The half of zone 1 at the left of the dotted 
line, indicated by A, will be darker than the 
half at the right marked B, and consequently 
two shades will exist in this zone. If this 
zone is cut from the other two zones or the 
latter are covered with an opaque sheet, both 
sides of zone 1 will look alike in color. 

In zone 2 the side C will be slightly darker 
than the side D and in zone 3 the side E will 
be slightly darker than the side F. Hence 
the importance of considering this law of 
simultaneous contrast of colors caused by 
contiguity when dressing a window in which 
colors are employed. 


The Law of Successive Contrast of: Colors 


In a window color scheme in which 
graduations of colors contrast prominently 
there should be an equivalent element em- 
ployed so that the eye will not be attracted 
too much by one part of the color scheme to 
the depreciation of the rest, as is noticeable 
m some displays. It is in such cases that the 
law of graduation or successive contrast of 
colors acts. The window trimmer should 
give consideration to the capabilities of the 
human eye as well as to do the beautifica- 
tion of the plan he has in order. The rule is 
to arrange the exhibit so that the normal 
Zz can take in either the whole color picture 

once, or if this is not possible because of 
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the area covered, such parts as would nor- 
mally come within range of the average vision. 
As most windows are rather large now, the 
latter situation is likely to prevail. There- 
fore the color adjustment must be such that 
the separate parts that do not come within 
range of vision do not suffer in color con- 
trast by the absence of one from the other, 
as the eye travels from one to the other, but 
absorbs only the color scheme of a single 
part at one time. That is, the graduations 
of colors between one part and another part 
of the whole window scheme should be true 
and regular throughout and thus balance or 
sustain each other. In a French school of 
window trimming art an instructor tears 
down many a plot which has been carefully 
wrought out by a student simply because 
of faulty color graduation. 

A practical test of one’s eyesight as to the 
details of the law of successive contrast of 
colors is readily accomplished by placing 
a white card on a black ground as shown in 
Fig. 2 and looking upon it for a few mo- 
ments. Then turn the eye from this object 
to a solid black surface and for a brief 
space of time an image of the white card 
which was seen will be perceived. The 
technical explanation of this is that the re- 
tina of the eye on which the white card in 
the first instance acted is more fatigued 
than the other part of the retina and re- 
sults in the image of the white card pre- 
senting itself to this portion of the eye. The 
whole color scheme can be gone through in 
like manner, so that images of various 
hues can be created by the tired portions of 
the retina of the human eye and all kinds of 
accidental shades developed by successive 
contrast. A completely exhausted eye or a 
disordered eye is not in fit condition to 
praise or condemn the show window decora- 
tions cf any man. The exhausted eye will 
see normal when rested, but the diseased eye 
is hopeless so far as window color schemes is 
concerned and the possessor of such should 
not criticise. 

The writer has in mind a merchant who 
ordered a certain window display removed 
because of faulty color arrangement. It was 
too late to undertake the work that evening, 
and when he looked at the window in the 
morning, with his eyes rested, he admired 
the coloring and directed that the display 
stand as it was. 


IV 


The Status of Light in Window Color 
Schemes 


WHEN selecting and arranging colors in 

a show window scheme the fact should 
not be overlooked that certain color im- 
pressions produced upon the eye by the sight 
of a luminous substance continue for a brief 
time after the eye is removed from that sub- 
stance to another. This point is easily illus- 
trated by lighting a candle and swinging it 
in a circle in front of the eye. To the eye 
the circle of light will be complete, showing 
that the sensation of light produced continues 
long enough after the candle flame has passed 
the vision line to accomplish this. 

This phenomenon is apparent to ordinary 
human observation by the use of the simple 
revolving disk shown in Fig. 1 and which 
device is a handy accessory for anyone who 
is concerned with color effects in show 
windows. A revolving table or disk of this 
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description can be made without much 
trouble or equipment as it consists essentially 
of the three wheels or disks, a belt and a 
stand. The stand is a wooden structure with 
uprights for the driving wheel B and the 
color disk A. A top view of the device is 
shown in Fig. 2 in which the plan of the 
driving and driven wheel C is shown. The 
latter, like the driver is grooved so as to 
receive the belt, and is attached to the shaft 
which carries the color disk. The revolving 
motion is imparted by means of the handle 
D in the driving wheel. 

The two grooved wheels and the color 
disk can be obtained from almost any wood- 
working establishment. The front of color 
disk should be covered with cardboard so 
that colored paper or cloth can be easily 
attached with pins or tacks. The disk 
should be about 14 inches in diameter and 
painted with a circle of black around its 
edges and the colored strips of V-shaped 
papers or cloths pasted or otherwise at- 
tached as shown. For purposes of experi- 
menting the seven colors of the spectrum 
can be used and arranged as indicated by the 
inscriptions. By turning this disk a recom- 
position of white or near white light will re- 
sult, for the impression produced upon the 
eye causes the colors to coincide in the 
focus. 

The same principle can be applied in case 
the window trimmer desires to ascertain the 
impression as a whole what certain combina- 
tions of colors are going to make upon the 
eye of the observer. The same disk can 
be used, but instead of using the seven 
known colors of the spectrum for the re 
composition of white light, the colors em- 
ployed in the window scheme are cut into 
quarters or eighths as the case may be and 
attached to the disk as shown in Fig. 3. 
Now if the disk is rapidly revolved the 
red, orange, blue and violet colors will be 
blended into a single color and .give the win- 
dow dresser an idea of what the composite 
color of all of the colors of his design may 
look like. 


Property of Reflecting Potent in Color 
Schemes 

If the window designer could make his 
exhibitions of articles and colors inside the 
store with artificial lights, and away from 
the powerful light rays of the day, many of 
the fine points of colors and their applica- 
tion in window displays would be unneces- 
sary to consider. 

But window displays have to be in the 
great open spaces in front, where the people 
can see them without entering the store and 
where the mighty powers of sun light and 
daylight prevail. Still these strong lights, 
which frequently possess the power of dis- 
rupting the coloring substances of anything 
but flowers in the window to the extent of 
fading them, are important in that they pos- 
sess the property to reflect and develop color. 
Colorists who have made a study of this 
element of the effect of light on the color 
of bodies have given such light the term of 
primitive light. It is claimed, for instance, 
that red is really not red in itself, but pos- 
sesses the physical and chemical properties 
to reflect a red light while it absorbs all 
other colored light rays to the degree that 
they are not visible to the eye. Only the red 
light rays are visible. It is asserted that 
bodies which reflect all colors in the spec- 
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trum equally well reveal a clear white to 
the eye. Bodies which reflect no color or 
combination of colors produce black to the 
‘eye so that black might be called a color- 
‘Jess product for it is produced not by the 
presence of colors but by their absence. 

And thus the complications which enter 
nto color schemes for show windows multi- 
ply. There was a time when it was import- 
ant for the window decorator to consider the 
nature of the plate glass through which the 
colors of objects in the windows had to be 
seen from the street. Beautiful colored ef- 
fects were often distorted by defects in the 
glass just as the cheap mirrors of days gone 
by distorted one’s features. Colors which 
covered small areas were stretched and 
warped out into large areas by the contor- 
tions of the imperfectly manufactured 
plate front of the street show window 
greatly to the detriment of the harmony of 
the design. But the art of plate glass manu- 
facture has so improved that smooth, clear 
window fronts, free from faulty and dis- 
torted places, are in practically all stores 
now. 

It is seldom that the glass front interferes 
with the color setting of the most intrically 
designed presentation. Air gives a bluish 
tint to distant objects, but as the distance 
between the observer on the sidewalk and 
the goods in the show window is short, the 
‘element of coloring matter in air need not 
be considered. Air is sufficiently transpar- 
ent not to produce any alteration in colors 
of bodies unless it becomes thick with fog 
in which case a haziness is developed which 
impairs the value and lustre of colors with- 
out materially changing them. 

One other feature to remember is that 
irradiation in any object in the window dis- 
play is a phenomenon which causes whitish 
articles to look larger than they really are 
when placed on a darkish ground. Heat a 
wire to a whitish color and hold it with 
pinchers opposite a darkish body and the 
wire will look considerably larger in diam- 











eter than when it was cold and in its original; 


color. Large persons soon discover what 
colored clothing they look smaller in, and 
small persons the color they look larger in. 
Precisely the same principles apply in win- 
dow color ornamentation. Irradiation in- 
creases with the lustre of a body as well as 
with the nature of its color. With some 
persons irradiation increases with the length 
of time that the object is viewed. Hence 
the window artist has numerous problems to 
deal with in his effort to get a pleasing color 
effect to suit all conditions of things and 


people. 
(To be continued) 








Sergt. Johnson at Physical Training: Left 
foot raise! 
One cadet by mistake raised his right foot. 
Sergt. Johnson, noting error: Which one 
of you cadets has got both feet in the air? 
—Mugwump. 
* *e * 
Let us put in a word 
For the unhappy blokes, 
Who beat trains to crossings 
But are left out of jokes. 
—Aggievator. 
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Linking Up with Circulation Contest 


bg cardi PIEPER, the popular jeweler of 
Covington, Ky.,. recently received con- 
siderable publicity in connection with a cir- 
culation contest and thrift campaign, in this 
city. The jeweler gave a second prize con- 
sisting of an accurate strap watch to the boy 
who sold the most ‘Kentucky Post newspapers. 
A recent issue of the paper showed Mr. 
Pieper putting a strap watch on the success- 
ful newsboy’s wrist. A motion picture was 
taken of the proceeding and shown at the 
local theatre all week. The plan helped 
stimulate the strap watch business con- 
siderably, especially among the boys who saw 
the prize watch and insisted on having one. 

Watches were advertised for the graduate 
by the jeweler on a “divided charge ac- 
count” plan. This is a dignified credit plan 
and one which appeals to many who hesi- 
tate to come in and ask for credit. The 


- announcement recently issued by the jeweler 


read as follows: 


“Dear Sir: 


There are without doubt certain 
things you have long desired to 
possess, and though you can perhaps 
well afford to buy those things, you 
have always hesitated because the out- 
lay, all at one time, of sufficient cash 
to purchase them would cause a tem- 
porary inconvenience. If you are 
contemplating buying a watch for the 
graduate, a chest of silver for the 
bride or a clock for mother, do not 
hesitate to come to our store. No 
matter how much you are worth, you 
always want to do business with people 
who put confidence in you—to feel 
that you art at liberty to purchase 
anything that you may desire and to 
know that you can pay for it at your 
convenience. By a careful selection 
of individuals to whom we make this 
offer we are able to extend to you 
the privilege of buying, on deferred 
payments, anything in our store. We 
wish particularly to direct your at- 
tention to our line of graduation 
gifts, as well as watches, silverware, 
bracelets, rings and countless inspiring 
gifts, useful as well as beautiful. We 
consider your word as good as your 
bond. Prices to you will be the same 
as though you made your entire pay- 
ment at one time. Since, after due 
consideration on our part, we are 
making you this offer, feel perfectly 
free to exercise your privileges here.” 


A letter was also sent out to graduates 
with much success. 

During the month of April this jeweler 
ran effective diamond advertising in a space 
of four inches, three columns wide. In the 


- ‘magic circle.” 
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left hand section of the announcement was 
the inscription, “In the Pieper Window,” 
and under this a circle, designated as “the 
Here’ was featured at a very 
popular price, “an exclusive diamond item 
every day during the month.” 

The advertiser in his announcement said, 
“If you want to profit you will have to 
watch this window daily as the item will 
appear one day only. This is a novel idea 
to create added interest in our April diamond 
sale.” 

“First ‘Aid’ Service 

HE was watching me busily repair a 
watch, and I looked up and smiled. It 

took. He handed me his watch. “Will you 

set it?” 

There was my opportunity to render 
“First Aid.” 

I told him I was glad to be of service and 
asked if it was keeping good time. 

“Good time, no!” he growled. “I have 
been to the jewelers with it so much that I 
am out of patience.” All they do,” he 
added, “is to give the regulator a poke which 
only makes it worse. Sometimes they say 
‘come again’ and sometimes, ‘it’s a nice 
day.’ ” 

“I know just how you feel about it,” I 
said. “You want results. I can help you. 
Give me your name and address. I will 
put on this card the date, the error in time 
and the correction made. This card will be 
placed on file permanently and the next time 
you come in we can see the effect of this 
correction and act accordingly. All I ask 
is that you wind your watch regularly and 
don’t set it. Then step in when you are 
going by and we will get results.” 

Mr. Dowd was pleased and so was I. 
Here had been a chance through “First Aid” 
service to help someone, and it made a 
boosting customer. 

Does that service pay? It has in my case, 
many times and in many ways. The pa- 
tients of the “First Aid” can see by the 
record how the watch is responding to ad- 
justment and consequently they will accept 
any recommendation for repairs that the 
record makes. They come again, bring 
friends and-send others. 

Another big item is sales. I have found 
that through my “First Aid,” I win their 
confidence and business. 





Wedding Anniversary List Adopted 
by Lowell 





Retail Jewelers’ Association 


A LIST of wedding anniversaries, which 
was adopted some time ago by the 

Lowell Retail Jewelers’ Association, may be 
of interest to other jewelers. Here it is: 

Ist Year—Nickelware. 

2nd Year—Chinaware. 

3rd Year—Mahogany woodenware. 

4th Year—Leather. 

5th Year—Cut glass or crystals. 

7th Year—Jewelry. 

10th Year—Silver. 

12th Year—Pearls. 

15th Year—Golden. 

20th Year—Sapphire. 

25th Year—Diamond. 

30th Year—Woolen. 

40th Year—Silk and linen. 

50th Year—Platinum. 
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The Cash Value of Culture to the 
Business Man 
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pHe possession of culture to the well- 
balanced business man is a vitalizing 
force that overcomes all obstacles. How- 
ever, one should not permit its favorable 
effects in commercial affairs to be the prime 
motive for its acquisition, but there is no 
denying its value as an incident to the ma- 
terial success of every business man who has 
had sufficient initiative to make this a domi- 
nant feature in his mental development. 
Culture can be likened to a great city that 
has been made prosperous by the large num- 
ber of railroads which have converged to it. 
These steel tributaries radiate in all direc- 
tions, touching smaller centers of commerce, 
wiich, in turn, send their contributions to 
the central city, very much to the advantage 
of its population, so with the cultured busi- 
ness man whose influence radiates in all 
directions where his social interests lead him 
and in the establishment of many personal 
relations with those who meet him he ob- 
tains a patronage which is very valuable. 
The merchant jeweler who possesses culti- 
vated manners has an immense advantage 
over those who have neglected this refine- 
ment. It will be admitted that business is 
amplified in proportion to the number of 
pleasing personal contacts that a man estab- 
lishes with others. He makes himself agree- 
able and his presence is welcomed wherever 
he goes. Such a man will be prominent in 
business conferences, in meetings for public 
welfare, in the gatherings of commercial 
bodies, in club life, in the church and on 
the street. His personal magnetism will 
draw to his place of business all who need 
his services in any way. He will in con- 
sequence be benefitted in its reflex results. 
It has been said that no man can succeed in 
a business that he does not enjoy. To be 
in love with his business—to be enthusiastic 
about it—becomes a large factor in his suc- 
cess. One can scarcely adopt this attitude 
without being cheerful and in high spirits, 
to which add politeness and cordiality to- 
gether with refined manners, and you there 
have expressed a certain amount of culture 
which makes for him increased business, 
whether he intends it to be so or not. Con- 
trary to the opinion of many persons, a col- 
legiate education is not a prerequisite in the 
possession of this mental asset, although, of 
course, study is implied. What is meant is: 
that one does not necessarily pass through a 
standardized curriculum of study in order to 
possess culture. The effort for cultivated 
and refined tastes should start during child- 
hood and, if started several generations be- 
fore this, the task will be much easier, but 
it is never too late to begin in this, as well 
as other good things. It is not within the 
province of this paper to go into details as 
to what broadly constitutes culture. 
| One writer epitomizes it by saying it is 
the practice of the golden rule: another 
says, it is the controlling or refining of our 





moral nature, and still. another says: “We 
speak of a cultivated person as possessing 
personal charm—the power of alluring and 
delighting—making oneself attractive—exert- 
ing a pleasing influence over the hearts and 
sometimes the pockets of others.” 


GYSTEMATIC reading is the passport to 
cultivated and refined tastes, and some 
sacrifices must be made to acquire this habit, 
but the rewards to be reaped from this 
method of self-improvement will justify the 
exercise of much moral courage. Were I 
to be asked what books should be read that 
will give a good knowledge of subjects that 
will bring the desired result, I would un- 
hesitatingly say that the Harvard Classics, 
better known as “Dr. Eliot’s five-foot book 
shelf,” covers the whole field as nearly as 
any printed authority that I can think of. 
These books can be obtained from any 
public library one volume at the time and 
persisted in until each volume is carefully 
read will create a new field of vision for the 
serious student. The volumes are small and 
can be carried in the pocket, so as to be 
read at convenient times. The busy man is 
apt to say: “I haven’t time enough to carry 
on systematic study.” In this, he is mis- 
taken. Let him try reading thirty minutes 
or one hour each morning before breakfast, 
when the mind has been cleared of its cob- 
webs by the night’s rest, and he will be sur- 
prised and delighted with what he has ac- 
complished after one month of experience. 
Thus far, we have considered the cash 
value side of culture for its material bene- 
fits, but there is even greater compensation 
to be realized through the broadening of our 
understanding and the reaching to higher 
spheres of thought to which we are natural- 
ly led. The educated man is self reliant 
and, therefore, sure of himself. His self 
possession and facility of expression are a 
pleasure to his friends and such a satisfac- 
tion to himself that this alone .is enough to 
reward him for the hours devoted to study. 
There are still other rewards that accrue 
to the refined person; that is, the capacity 
to enjoy the fine and beautiful things of 
life. 


OST business men look forward to vis- 

iting foreign countries when they have 
attained their independence by well directed 
attention to their affairs; indeed, I would 
urge every one to do so, as it affords an 
opportunity for objective study that will be 
more effective than any other means to the 
man who has previously prepared himself. 
To the unprepared person a trip abroad 
should be commenced by one or two years 
devoted to study before crossing the Atlan- 
tic, otherwise, he will not be able to antici- 
pate what he should see or understand them 
when he does see them. A study of some 
foreign language, as French for instance, in- 
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creases. immensely the chance of profiting by 
travel. So does a knowledge of architec- 
ture, sculpture. and the national character- 
istics of the various peoples to be met. 

The studies outlined in the foregoing can 
easily be carried out by any business man 
who has the determination to accomplish 
things that will prove to be a great resource 
to him in later life. 

He should not yield to the multiplied 
means of wasting time afforded by frivolous 
forms of entertainment now. It may be 
more difficult to carry out a strict regimen 
of study now than it was when life was not 
so complicated, but, on the other hand, it is 
possible to realize more benefits now by 
giving a greater grasp upon more diversified 
interests. 





Know the Percentage of Your Total 
Sales Done in Each 
Department 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the investiga- 

tions made by the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, there are still jewelers 
who cannot tell you the percentage of sales 
in their various departments, although this is 
indeed quite important, especially nowadays, 
when anything that serves as a barometer of 
business should be taken advantage of. Here 
are some figures given by jewelers in vari- 
ous places, showing their watch sales. The 
figures show the proportion of watch sales 
to the total proportion of business done. 
What are your figures? Are they more or 
less than these: 


Watch 

Sales 
Jeweler No. 1 ........0¢ 11% 
Jeweler No. 2 ........... 13.84% 
Jeweler No. 3 .......ees 18.01% 
Jeweler No. 4 .....0.c0. 18% 
Jeweler No. 5- oo. ....00: 20% 
Jeweler No. 6 ........... 13.39% 
Jeweler No.7 ........... 12%.% 
Jeweler Noi-S. © cacasse wc 11.03% 
Jeweler No.9 ........... 8% 
Jeweler No. 10 .......... 14% 


Know your sales, not only in this depart- 
ment but in the silver department, diamond 
department, gold jewelry department and 
other departments. Find out without delay 
what is selling and what is not, and know 
the reason why. 





A Wizard 


The great English financial expert was 
addressing his after-luncheon audience. 

“It—aw—gives me—aw—great pleasure,” 
he said, “to be—aw—with you today, and 
to—aw—be able to—aw—tell you—aw— 
something of what I know of—aw—the Bri- 
tish—aw—financial—aw—-situation.” 

The rising young haberdasher nudged his 
neighbor. 

“Who is that guy, anyway?” he asked. 

“Why, don’t you read the papers?” re- 
sponded the other, aghast. “That is Sir 
Humphrey Periwinkle, the great financial 
wizard.” 

“Financial wizard,” exclaimed the R. Y. 
H. “He sounds more to me like the Wizard 
of Aws!”—Goblin. 





Those who glitter are likely to be gold- 
diggers. 
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100 STATE STREET 


ANIC TIAN IG, NEXE 
Satisfying Service for More Than 40 Years 


MONG our 1927 resolutions we continue one made at the inception of this business 
over 40 years ago . . . and that resolution is this . . . To render a brand of 
service that is strictly reliable and satisfactory. 

















and success. We still continue to serve our first accounts opened in 1886. 


WE HOPE TO SERVE YOU IN 1927 


®’ Brirn 
ENAMELS 


FOR JEWELRY 


This ideal has been one of our fundamental policies and to it we owe our steady growth Wj, 























CARPENTER & WOOD, INC. 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 
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DVERTISING.~ 














Practical Publicity for the Retailer. 











Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Robert Francis Nattan. 
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a advertising has become popular 
among jewelers who are beginning to real- 
ize its great effectiveness. Group advertising 
can be done now by legitimate jewelers with 


DANVILLE CCMMERCIAL-NEWS 


jeweler’s announcement. Reason for the 
advice should be given, otherwise the public 
will merely think that it is an entirely selfis 

proposition, irrespective of the retail jewel- 


one note ‘TUEROAY, 320¥. 22, 1926 
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“24 Karat Clubs” in many cities. The 
Hes'b back oft them is the same. An association 
of firms in the same line for the interchange 

of ideas and suggestions which will be mu- 

tually helpful in establishing common policies 
and practices that will keep the business clean 
and wholesome, free from all things that are 
not to the advantage of patrons, further 





The Riera Lined 


should not be made. 
should not be advertised as having 
“Worth” an 


ly not accurate and are misleadin, 


to purchase additional merch: 


McKee and Overstreet 
Cloyd E. Trout 
Mrs. J. O. Miller 


THE 24 KARAT CLUB 


Danville Jewelers have Organized a “24 Karat 
Club,” which is of interest to:you asit hasa direct 
bearing on your purchases of all articles in 
which the jewelry trade deals. 





Aa I Shaaid Naw Bese 


We Believe That: 


An illustration showing a diamond enlarged out of pruportion to the rest 
of the article is not truthful advertising unless a advertisement ex- 
plains the illustration shows diamond greatly enlar, 
wagant statements that cannot be proved are vaulect to misuse and 
Unless goods are bought directly rove manvfacturers or importers they 
been bought direct. 
ind “Value” mean a fair retail market price, and that compar- 
ative prices in advertising should be on that basis. 
Such phrases as “Make your own *slaeal and “Pay as you like”, are usaal- 


” means merchandise given say without direct cost or obligation 


In stores having membership in the “24 Karat Club” you will find that your satisfaction 
is more important than making a sale, that credit you are entitled to is extended and 
the policy zs to terms is reasonable, and that your purchase 1s genuinely appreciated 
and everv effort put forth to deserve vour continued patronage. 


This is the first of a series of advertisements for the 
interests of better jewelry dealings, published by 
W. C. Millard 

W. W. Gallaher 
Webber & Turnell 


Members Ot The 24 Karat Club 


strengthening the good name of the jewelry 

business and the confidence the public right- 

fully has in it. 

In one way that the “24 Karat Club” will be 

helpful to you is in the matter of publicity. Its 
. members believe that Truth is the most im- 

portant thing in advertising. 


Fred Frame 
A. S. White 
Ray A. Stone 





























DANVILLE JEWELERS TELL THE PUBLIC ABOUT THEIR CODE OF ETHICS 


particular resultfulness, because the pub- 
lic is thinking more today. “Buy jewelry 
in a jewelry store,” is a slogan that should 
be incorporated in every legitimate retail 


er’s honest endeavor to protect the public 
against the preying mantises of the indus- 
try—without scruple or conscience. Care 
must be taken lest the public become so 
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unduly suspicious that it will refrain from 
buying altogether. Faith-building and con- 
fidence-inspiring copy, published over the 
names of reputable jewelers in every city can 
overcome this objection. Nor should group 
advertising cause the enterprising jeweler 
to curtail his own advertising operations 
beyond a reasonable point, because he must, 
in order to increase his business, keep flash- 
ing before the public, the merchandise which 
he has to offer at a fair price particularly 
the more desirable, timely articles which, 
by their very nature, allows them to be ad- 
vantageously featured. There are many 
articles worth featuring and the featuring 
should be done conspicuously in the news- 
paper and in the show window. Many jewel- 


ALUVNOUNOUIOUE ATT 


Combined Effort 


Intelligently directed, begets 
success. Combined effort and 
co-operation with the various 
trade movements, devised to as- 
sist the retail jeweler in the 
great battle of business, will 
conquer formidable competi- 
tion. Better organized than 
ever and reinforced by such an 
effective and achieving force as 
an alert, constructive, trade 
press, and a powerful phalanx 
of organizations, working in 
unison for the betterment of 
the trade and the protection of 
the public, these outside forms 
of competition, most of which 
have always been with us, can- 
not make any great headway 
against the legitimate, co-oper- 
ating progressive retail jeweler. 
Co-operative advertising should 
not be confined simply to the 
holiday season. 

Teach the public by the power 
of co-operative advertising how 
you are protecting it, how you 
sell not merely merchandise, 
but how you as a specialist pass 
along, with the merchandise, a 
responsibility that is not merely 
commercial.—R. F. N. 


UATIOUVAUHEHUAHULUIUUECEUSURE CATT AEEAPe 


ers make the mistake of placing special 
feature articles in regular stock where they 
do not stand out as something special and 
consequently the public misses them. 

The department stores feature special 
articles with success, and this is a point 
which the retail jeweler may remember with 
much profit to himself. 

x * * 


A full page group announcement was used 
by the jewelers of Danville, Ill., in a local 
evening paper Nov. 23, and it was planned 
to run the advertisement each week until 
Christmas. The principles enunciated for 
the protection of the public cannot fail to 





Intelligent co-operative advertising is a constructive force that upbuilds and integrates an industry. 
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Personal 
Introductions to 
Future Customers 


OW important would you con- 
sider a letter of introduction 


THE JEWELERS’ 
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RESULTS PROVE- 
A pins of Profit Makers 





No. 1479—Handsomely carved 14K No. 1533—Beautiful 14K white 


to twenty—fifty—a hundred folks 
who would probably become good 
customers of yours? How much do 
you think about future business, 
anyway > 


That’s one mighty important thing 
about selling emblem jewelry! You 


white gold ring with a beautiful 
black onyx, having a snappy dia- 
mond and an engraved head made 
of white cameo. Very attractive 
both in looks and in price. 


Price $7.75 


Our Holiday bargain 
bulletin is on the 
press. Printed with 
Keystone prices so that 
you can show it to 
your customers. If you 
do not receive your 


gold ring, exquisitely hand engraved 
and set with a genuine black onyx. 
The stone is carved by hand and 
holds a most carefully selected 
brilliant diamond. A quick seller 
these days. 

Price $7.25 


Selection pack- 
ages of Dia- 
monds and 
Watches sent 
to reliable 


meet people. You tell them about 
your store. You impress them with 
your desire to be of service. 


The profit itself is generous. There 
is absolutely no investment in stock 
to consider. But, best of all, selling 
emblem jewelry makes a lot of new 
friends for your store. 


The sooner you get the de- 
tails of our proposition, the 
better. A post card will 
bring them. 


C.K.GROUSE CO. 


6 BRUCE AVE. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
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PRACTICAL COURSE IN ADJUSTING 


Price $1.50 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR PUB. CO., 11 John St., New York 


copy by November 


15th, write us. Jewelers. 





No. 1540—Genuine Cornelian Cameo 
with a beautifully carved figure of 
a woman’s head set with a brilliant 
diamond. The ring is of 14K white 
gold, perfectly carved by hand. 


Price $7.50 


GALMOR IMPORTING CO. 


IMPORTERS and JOBBERS 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 


JEWELRY 
20 East Broadway 


New York City 




















Rellec Importing Co. 


16 John Street New York, N. Y. 





Semi-precious Stones 
Bead Necklaces—Pendants 
Topaz—Amethyst 





Tel. Cortlandt 7374 











serve you. 
400 day clocks 
Kitchen clocks 


94-96 Canal Street 





Increase Your Clock Sales 


If you are particular about the price and quality, we can 
Ask us for photos and prices. 


We also carry complete materials for above clocks. 


SOKOL, MONTAG & CO. 


Cuckoo clocks 
Musical alarm clocks 


IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK 
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impress. The great mass of sensational, ex- 
aggerated advertising resorted to by an un- 
scrupulous element was the reason that 
prompted this form of educational advertis- 
ing. 
THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR sometime ago in 
an article in the retail advertising depart- 
ment referred to the misuse of illustration 


The Omaha Co-operative Campaign 


Here’s how Omaha jewelers worked: 
Omauna, Neb., Jan. 13, 1927. 
Editor Retail Advertising Dept. 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 


Mr. T. L. Combs handed me your 
letter of Dec. 15th relative to the co- 
operative campaign carried on the last 
two months of 1926 by the Omaha 
Jewelers’ Guild. 





uy, ay om 
ting gift APURECIATED MORE THAN ALL ELSE 4 

















loclude the Home on Your Christmas 
List This Year 





Your Jewelér Is a Specialist-Buy Jewelry in a Jewelry Store 


‘THE JEWELERS GUILD OF OMAHA AND CO. BLUFF. 


= \v 
“ 





NEW JERSEY, NEBRASKA AND INDIANA JEWELERS REPRESENTED HERE BY CO-OPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 


in advertising. Diamonds, for example, are 
sometimes illustrated in a manner which lead 
the public to believe that the stone is much 
larger than it actually is. 
jewelers show two illustrations comparing 
the accurate with the inaccurate form of 
illustration, which will stimulate much 
thought before buying from an unscrupulous 
or unknown concern, 


Note that Danville 
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When Gifts Are Jewelry 
Joy Endures Forever 





Weléome this opportunity to bestow a gift 
that lasts. A token of enduring charm. 


The present you select at the Jewelry Store 
will net only give immediate delight, but 
will maintain its value for years to come. 


Buy Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware from 
the Jewelry Stores. 


iv 
Pris THAT LAST 
Consul your Joma 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN., WAS ACTIVE, TOO 


Enclosed find copies of this series, 
and I will endeavor to give you the de- 
tails of this campaign. Several years 
ago the Omaha jewelers bound them- 
selves together in the name of the 
Omaha Jewelers’ Club and raised about 
$1,000, for their initial campaign. The 
second year’s appropriation was ap- 
proximately $2,500, and the third year’s 
was, I believe, around $7,500. The 
success of these campaigns was really 
phenomenal, but with the coming of 
the after-war depression they met with 
a few changes in the ranks of their 
club and deemed it unwise to carry on 
this campaign. During the Spring of 
1926 there was an earnest effort made 
for the graduation and wedding gifts 
advertising. Again the response to this 
advertising was sufficiently encouraging 
so that in the early part of September 
a general meeting was called of all 
members, totalling about 65, including 
all jewelry stores, second-hand jewelers 
and manufacturing. and jobbing busi- 
nesses and repair men. 

The fund for the Christmas season 
was raised at a special dinner meeting 
and amounted to about $2,500. The 
campaign was devided, 25 per cent bill- 
boards and 75 per cent newspaper ad- 
vertising space. The billboard included 
iwo different paper posters, each having 
a 30 day run, and both calling atten- 
tion to the wisdom of buying jewelry 
in a jewelry store. The newspaper ad- 
vertising called for one ad not less 
than 100 inches in one paper each 
Sunday, from November 7th to Decem- 
ber 19th inclusive. 

As there were two newspapers on 
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the schedule to carry this copy, it was 
necessary to alternate these big ads. 
Special art work was done for the large 
ads—the first one running November 
7th—“Jewelry for the home” and the 
succeeding ads included “Jewelry for 
mother, for father, daughter, son” and 
the final ad was “Jewelry for every 
member of the family.” Appropriate 
small illustrations were used along the 
outer columns of all the big ads. Gifts 
for mother called for appropriate illus- 
tration, etc. The copy angle in all of 
these ads was joy, pride in ownership, 
prestige and the advisability of giving 
substantial, lasting gifts. The middle 
of each week small copy was used, 
showing a picture of a billboard and 
again carrying the slogan of buying 
jewelry in a jewelry store. 








7% St SRE 














A Purchase From Your Jeweler 
is an Investment in Good Values 


There are no better places to buy your 


Christmas Presents 


than from the jewelry stores 


Diamonds Watches 
Jewelry Clocks 
Silverware Leather Goods 
Toiletware Umbrellas 








P, : 
of FTS THAT LAST 
GLFT Pint BA 


























ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE ANNOUNCEMENT BY 


CHATTANOOGA JEWELERS 


This campaign was well outlined far 
ahead of the opening of the campaign, 
and a visit to the jewelry stores during 
the holiday season and after Christmas 
sales showed that the business done 
warranted the expenditure. Many of 
our jewelry stores have shown very 
handsome increases in their business 
over 1925. 

This campaign was used with the idea 
of being the backbone for jewelry ad- 
vertising at Christmas time and giving 
the small advertisers opportunity to tie- 
up in a small way with these big senti- 
ments shown in the large ads in the 
Sunday paper. 

Yours very truly, 
Jas. A. AustTIN, 
Advertising Manager, 
Omaha Bee. 


*x* *« * 


In Omaha, by the way, the local mer- 
chants created a real Christmas spirit by 
illuminating Christmas trees on the busi- 
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Established 1877 


J. N. PROVENZANO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Modern, Antique, Carved and Etruscan 
Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 


29 West 38th Street New York City 























Have You Our 1927 FOR SALE 
General Catalogue? Charles E. Graves & Co. 
If Not, Write for It 








The undersigned, receiver, by order of the 


Selecting Watches, Diamonds, Jewel- court is offering for sale on February 8, 1927, 
ry Silverware and Clocks through our all of the assets of the Charles E. Graves 
’ i : r & Co., 35 E. Madison St., Chicago, IIl., con- 
catalogue has made buying easier. No sisting of an up-to-date stock of diamonds, 
use waiting two months for a salesman pearls and other precious stones, watches, 
when you have it always at your call. watch chains, bracelets, necklaces, rings, sil- 
verware, leather novelties, etc., store furniture 


and fixtures, the interest in the lease to the 
premises, the name, good will, accounts receiv- 
able, etc. The property offered for sale can 


Aisenstein & Gordon be ge upon application ead Feb. 1, 
; or further information address 
712-14 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. negates wae ‘ 
. FRED. E. HUMMEL, 
The House of Service 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Telephone Wabash 5328 




















Art Jewelry Case Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Showcase Trays Salesmen’s Trays 
Display Blocks Stock Trays 
Jewelry Boxes Window Platforms 


Our illustrated price list on trays and cases will 
astonish you with our low prices. Write for it. 








29 W. 15th St. New York | ce ‘oles he a 


Trays to fit your showcase 
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ness thoroughfares. The Santa Claus 
spirit reigned supreme in this environment, 
enhanced by falling snow. The announcement 
shown has an excellent illustration, and an 
appropriate caption, “Selecting a Gift Ever- 
lasting.” The slogan, “Your Jeweler Is a 
Specialist—Buy Jewelry in a Jewelry 
Store,” was played up in bold type. One 
announcement emphasized gifts for the 


home. 








From Our Friends in Tennessee 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 19, 1927 
Editor of the Storekeeping Dept. 
Dear Sir: 


In compliance with your request 
of December 31st, I am sending you, 
under separate cover, a series of news- 
paper ads which were run by the 
local Jewelers in one of our daily 
papers. These ads were run in the 
afternoon paper and we also used the 
same amount of space in the morning 
paper. 

Regarding the particulars of this 
campaign, out of the 14 retail jewelers 
in the City, we were able to secure 
the co-operation of 12 in this adver- 
tising. In addition to the newspaper 
advertising, we used 18 bill boards 
with hand-painted posters and while 
we have not had a meeting of the 
Jewelers since Christmas, I have 
talked with most all of them and every 
one seems to feel that this co-opera- 
tive advertising was the very best 
thing that we have ever done, and 
we are already planning on using two 
or three times as much space for next 
December. 


Kindest personal regards, I am 
Yours very truly, 
S. H. CAYCE (Signed) 
S. H. Cayce, President 
Tenn. Retail Jewelers’ Assn. 











The retail jewelers in the downtown dis- 
trict of Terre Haute, Ind., did some note- 
worthy co-operative advertising. Their line 
of reasoning is that if the public can be in- 
duced to buy “gifts that last,” each store 
will receive its proportionate share of trade. 
At the beginning of the holiday season seven 
of the large stores conducted an advertising 
campaign in the newspapers featuring jewel- 
ry for gift uses. The accompanying gives 
an idea of the nature of the campaign. The 
jewelers report gratifying results. 


* * xX 


Among other jewelry organizations which 
did co-operative advertising during the past 
holiday season were the Nashville Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Chattanooga Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Paducah Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association, Paducah, Ky.; Jewelers’ 
Guild of Omaha and Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Nebr.; McKeesport Jewelers’ Guild, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, Newark, N. J.; Richmond Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, Richmond, Ind., 
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Harvard Report Shows Jewelers Are Do- 
ing More Advertising 


HE latest report by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research showed that jewel- 
ers are doing more advertising. This means 
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cost of doing business by increasing the 
turnover. There is nothing that every retail- 
er wants to accomplish more than to decrease 
his overhead. But this does not mean that 
any kind of advertising will solve the prob- 
lem, for money may be wasted in advertising 
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* Archie Jegtmeyer “Inc. 
A lot of PEOPLE 
WILL BE SATISFIED 


on Chriltmas moraung when they higure 
up what they saved by attending our 


IF YOU also wish TO SAVE 


20% 50% 


2" Jewelry, Diamonds & Silverwa4|| 
Him F you had Better Come Now *7 
: )| TABLE SILVER, 26-piece se 
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THE CORN BELT HARVESTING SALE BROUGHT ’EM IN 


an awakening to the need of stimulating 
business in this manner and also to a recog- 
nition that the judicious and continuous use 
of newspaper advertising space decreases the 





Joseph's “Qh Novembdl 


Exquisite Quality~Superior Craftsmanship 
-~Lower Prices—are Decidedly 
Evident in 


QHiameonds 


Featured During “Joseph's 55th November” .* | 
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as it can be wasted in anything else. It is 
up to the retail advertiser to think out an ef- 
fective advertising procedure which should 
be linked up with intelligent merchandising, 













Meeting the Demamn j 
for Quality Jewelry 
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EPH & SONS 






































VARIOUS TYPES OF JEWELRY ADVERTISING BY ENTERPRISING RETAILERS 
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DAMM REPAIRS— 
EVERYTHING 


and does it Better and Quicker. Yet it costs 
no more. 


- 38 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


is at your service 


There is nothing in jewelry repairing or 
making that we cannot do. Special order 
work, class rings, fraternity pins, medals, 
Lodge Jewels, and plating of all descriptions. 
All articles covered by special insurance 
policy. Two of the best burglary alarm 
attachments on all of our safes. 


Give Us a Trial 


Established 1889 


CHAS. F. DAMM, Inc. 


H. B. COLGROVE, Pres. 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
703-711 Main Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








THE BEN HUR 





Send your Orders for “Ben Hur” direct to 


Jos. B. Bechtel & Co., Inc. 


729 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Ben Hur, plain, can be retailed for... .$2.50 
Ben Hur, luminous, can be retailed for. 3.50 
Other “Westclox” at standard prices. 











Jaques Lecoultre 


Celebrated Safety Blades 


for Standard Frames 


To retail $1.— 
a package of 10 blades 
This retail price is 
guaranteed 


Substantial discount to re- 
tailers on orders by boxes 








of 10 packs. 


The Exclusive Blade for the 
Jewelry Trade 


These blades, put on the market last year, have already 
a tremendous sale in the best cutlery stores and among 
the Jewelry Trade. 

Some exclusive agencies still open. Secure yours now. 


UNIS The best automatic strop for Gillette and sim- 
ilar blades. Trade price, $1.75 each. 

LYSSOR Stropping Machine. Most clever and 
effective machine on the market. Strops 

the bevel flat. Trade price $2.75 each. 
The famous Lecoultre long razors, known all over the 
world for 100 years are still on the market and constantly 
in stock. Sets of 1 to seven blades. Flat strops for same. 





Sole Agent for the U. S. A. and Canada 


CHAS. F. COLOMB 


Hillsdale, N. J. 








THE JEWEL-LITE 


The Ball Watch Case 
Made in U. S. A. 





We have been successful in producing the Ball 
and Pear Shaped Watch Cases for 834 and 
93% ligne movements in a variety of attractive 
colors. 


The JEWEL-LITE an innovation in the watch 
case industry will retail at a popular price with 
a good profit to the jobber. 


Start the New Year right. Send for samples. 


If your Jobber cannot supply you write us 
direct. 


Manufactured by 


SOLDERLESS WATCH CASE Co. 


64 Fulton St. New York 
Beekman 4858 
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as has been emphasized in these columns 
many times. Intelligent advertising calls for 
much thought, research, observation and in- 
yestigation. The advertising noted during 
the past year showed considerable improve- 
ment, indicating a —. grasp of the funda- 
1 principles of advertising. 
wThe seme Jewelry Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
featured silver in a dignified announcement 
of eight inches, three columns wide. The half 
tones show up particularly well, due to the 
fact that they were used on coated paper. 
Archie Tegtmeyer, Milwaukee, Wis., in a 
space of 20% inches, triple column, adver- 
tised a removal sale, offering from 20 to 50 
per cent off. Mr. Tegtmeyer recently moved 


eee oe 














TEGTMEYER TOLD THE WORLD ABOUT HIS NEW 
HOME IN A FULL PAGE ANNOUNCEMENT 


mto his attractive new building in Milwau- 
kee on Grand Ave. corner of Fourth. Tegt- 
meyer has been a newspaper advertiser for 
many years, and is one of the outstanding 
successful retailers. 

A Corn Belt Harvesting Sale was recently 
conducted and advertised by Brodegaard 
Bros. Co., Omaha, Nebr. The original an- 
nouncement was used in a space of 16 inches, 
five columns wide. This sale was so success- 
ful that it was extended for another week. 
“Put your corn dollar to work” made a time- 
ly caption. Merchandise was featured from 
$1.00 up. 

Anyone seeking suggestions, or perplexed 
by the problem of what to give, will be satis- 
fied by reading the announcement of William 
Wise & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., used in a 
space of 16 inches, four columns wide. Here 
are gifts for everyone and special gifts for 
the home at prices that range from $1.50 up- 
ward. With this kind of advertising, the 
public will be cured of the delusion that the 
jewelry store is only a place for stout purses. 

Banjo and shelf clocks proved to be good 
sellers among many jewelers, and the an- 
nouncement of the Smith-Patterson Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., was very timely. The typography 
and general tone of the advertisements are 
noteworthy. 

Montgomery Bros., Los Angeles, Calif., in 
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the early part of December used a space of 
eight inches, triple column, to advertise new 
mountings. “‘Let Our Designers Suggest 
New Forms for Your Cherished Stones” 
made a dignified and alluring caption. 
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in Minneapolis, in a space 54% inches, double 
column. 

In the same city Hudson’s announces, in 
an advertisement of seven inches, double col- 
umn, that “It took months to assemble our 













Om ¢ enchantment 
prices we tee! sure will be uncere 
ly appreciated 











SPIECE CONSOLE SET | 


“Spenal 1099 per Set | 








~ Now thélreasure Chest of ew GiftJewelry isOpen 


the kind of Gis that make Christmas fist Longer 


Introducing the Rarest GemsofCraftsman- Fine Jewelry for Ai ted IryGift 
A": in Platinum Diamond-Set Jewelry J y for Men we on ay 





BELT BUCKLES 









Famous Timekeepers 
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AND HERE’S ONE OF TEGTMEYER’S DOUBLE PAGE SPREADS 


Cornish-Beck, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., in a 
dignified little announcement measuring six 
inches, double column, featured unusual 
things for Christmas-giving which appealed 


display of Christmas gifts,” and followed 
this up with some inviting copy. The firm 
says “Anyone entitled to credit elsewhere 
may secure the same courtesy here.” 
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SHELF CLOCKS 


$15 to $50 


mahogany case 


movemeut paced at $30 
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Jewelers & Silversmiths 
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“BANJO and SHELF Clocks 

faithfully Syled after the Colonial » 
period @ most apt Christmas Gift, 
providing tasteful decoration and years of 
several beautiful 
adaptations of these Siyles from which t0 
make selections assure a clock for every need. 


Above. Waltham BANJO clack” 
* replica of Simon. Willard of Roxbury model 


Other banjo clocks, including daiary miniature 
models for seudy or bedroom, from $15 ro $100. 


2 selection of 
very unreresting Colonial adapeaions, 


Below: « CHIME clock .. each quarter hour 
1s sounded by melodious Westminster Chimey 

sulvered dial, leagth 
highest grade Seth Thomas 


Other chime clocks with pull 
Westaninster chumgs, $35 ro $120 


32 SUMMER »TRE! fF BOSTON 
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EXCELLENT MATERIAL HERE FOR STUDY AND EMULATION 


particularly to the fastidious and those look- 
ing for something out of the ordinary. 

Note another way in which modern mount- 
ings were advertised by a jeweler, Winters, 


Spaulding & Co., Co., Chicago, Ill, on 
Dec. 1, used the accompanying attractive ad- 
vertisement with good results. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., have 
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lucrease Your Business 


OLD WEDDING RINGS 


REMODELED INTO MODERN NARROW SHAPE 


2—21,—3 MM WIDE 


Covered on shell of 18Kt. White Gold, Finely Modeled and Carved with our Wreath of Blossoms, without 
destroying the inside inscription. No extra charge for sizing and retouching inscription. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS FOR THE RETAIL JEWELRY TRADE 
Masonic and Fraternity Jewelry a Specialty 
We Repair Everything for the Retail Trade in Gold and Silver— Silverware Repaired and Plated 


We Solicit Your Consignments 


WENDELL & COMPANY =~ 


YMC C-LVL- A- UE 


NEW YORK: 25 W. 45th St. 
CHICAGO: 618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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INTRODUCING 


14 Maiden Lane 


The “ARGOSY” Pattern 


A new design which will appeal 
to the most fastidious hostess 
for its gracefulness and refine- THE NEW 
ment of detail. And the fact that 
it is made in the famous 1847 


Rogers Bros. silverplate will A R G O S Y 


assure you of immediate sales. 
Now ready for delivery By 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


J. W. JOHNSON 


Established 1869 








New York 




















v4 oom DA TTELBAUM & FRIEDMAN 


Makers of 


REG. TRADE- MARK 





10 Kt. a in Kt. 
_ ee STONE SET RINGS and MOUNTINGS 
1 West 47th Street 
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Half Pearls 
Whole Pearls 
Zircons 
Aquamarines 
Calibre Oriental 
Calibre Synthetic 





NEW YORK CITY 
Small Round Oriental Stones suit- ey Ps - Agates, Crystals, both Circles and 
able for fraternity Jewelry We Sp ecialize im Cabachons for Slave Bracelets 


Complete Line THE LASSNER COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 
Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
ue 


6 Maiden Lane, New York 
Providence Office: 212 Union St. 


Ringstones 
Amethyst 

Topaz 

Garnets 

Agates 

Synthetic Stones 


Crystals 
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a high-class jewelry section, as many jewel- 
ers know, and below is an announcement fea- 
turing costume jewelry and other things. 
The illustration occupies the greater part of 
the announcement. 

Still another method of featuring ring 
mountings is shown by the announcement of 
C. D. Peacock, which occupies 10% inches, 
three columns wide. Mountings of various 
design are shown in the advertisement’s bor- 
der, and prices are quoted in the brief de- 





FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS AND A _ FIRM 
BELIEVER IN ADVERTISING 


scription alongside. Shown with the mount- 
ings is a quartette of stick pins which, un- 
fortunately, do not enjoy their former popu- 
larity and which they should enjoy now. 
Perhaps a little more suggestion as to the 
part played by the stickpin in the properly 


‘attired man might prove helpful. 


Diamonds are featured in a comprehensive 
announcement used by S. Joseph & Son, Des 
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Tuxedo Time 
Suggests Tux Sets 


—from Bromberg’s 


zal, 







HE final touch of char- & 
acter and good tastc & 


in a gentleman’s evening 
attire depends upon thc 
cuff links and shirt stcds. 
First—they must be abso- 
lutely correct in color and 
design; second—the qual- 
ity moust unquestion- 
able, 


(25) 








Not only authentic, but very 
distinctive, are the elegant 
Tux sets at Bromberg’s. The 
newest design is a single pear! 
set in a background of: moth- 
er-of-pearl and mounted in 
platinum and white gold. 
Others may be had in mount- 
ings of finest white gold- 
filled at $5 and up. 


Insure the quality of your evening dress 
accessories by selecting them here. 


BROMBERG 5G 


ds duwenen’s & SuvERSMITHS 
‘218 North 20th Street 
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B PYAAR IN NER NIV ENA AO oto "A 
WE MIGHT DO MORE OF THIS KIND OF 
ADVERTISING 


Moines, Ia., in a space of 15 inches, five col- 
umns wide. Diamond-set rings, brooches 
and watches are offered at popular prices. 
Lambert Bros., New York, with charac- 
teristic persistency, advertised vigorously 
during the past holiday season. Three of 
their announcements are shown above. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


This firm is one of the most consistent and 
liberal users of newspaper advertising space 
in the jewelry trade. A sketch of Lambert 
Bros. interesting career was published in THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR in the issue of Jan. 5. 

In Wheeling, W. Va., Stauver used an im- 
pressive announcement with the caption 
“Meeting the Demand for Quality Jewelry.” 
At the top of the ad is the slogan “Quality 
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single column. The copy is brief and con- 
fidence-inspiring. The Hess & Culbertson 
Jewelry Co. has always been strong for ad- 
vertising specials and for featuring one thing 
at a time. Worth-while, timely and wanted 
jewelry merchandise is consistently offered 
to the public. Other jewelers may profitably 
study this method of advertising. Note, be- 
sides the text, the attractiveness and veracity 
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ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS [IN THE TRADE 


since 1867.” Stauver features diamond rings 
from $25 upward. 

We note the expression blue white and 
perfect diamonds is used, contrary, by the 
way, to decisions recently made by jewelry 
organizations which aim to prevent the in- 
discriminate use of these terms for the pro- 
tection of all concerned. 

x * x 


One of the most progressive retail adver- 


‘tisers in the jewelry business is the Hess & 





of the illustrations. Illustrations, you know, 
like copy, frequently misrepresent. 


Illustrated Letterheads Prove Resultful 


EWELERS may well profit by using, 

during the holiday season, letterheads such 
as illustrated herewith. These were sent out 
as a greeting by Norbert Bertl, an enter- 
prising jeweler of Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Bertl announced that he had reserved for 
the customer an attractive calendar for 


DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS CIFTS) 
thCw THE FIRST FLOOR, WABAS 








ARSHALL FIELD € CO 


THE STORE OF THE CHRESTMAS 








HOW SOME DEPARTMENT STORES GO AFTER OUR TRADE 


Culbertson Jewelry Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
excellent copy is prepared by Hugh Wood. 

Newspaper space is used liberally and 
wisely. The optical department is adver- 
tised in separate announcement of 35 lines, 


1927. His was an excellent plan to request 
the addressee to call in person for the 
calendar. In this way the calendar was 
more appreciated and the visit afforded the 
jeweler an opportunity for cordiality. The 
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JEWELERS’ TWIST DRILLS 


“e£D_ «Diamant Blue Label” JEWELERS’ SAWS 
The Best Made 


Immediate Shipment 


DLAMANT 


Lowest Prices 


SPIEGEL Ne BROTHERS 


114 Franklin St. New York, N. Y. 


If not available from your Dealer. write us 
Sample Shipments on Request 
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ARE YOU MOVING? 


If so 
BUY YOUR SAFES NOW—At a great saving. 


Will store them for you until needed at no extra charge. 








S. KRASILOVSKY & BRO. 


216 Centre St. New York 
We Move Safes and Entire Jewelry Plants 
Canal—8885-0824-0817 


Safes — Bought and Sold 








(=) Pastor Stop 
i Watch Only 


$7.50 


Fifth-second, unbreakable  crys- 
tal, guaranteed. Thousands of 


Sportsmen and Boy Scouts 
Use Them 


THE STERLING 
STOP-WATCH CO. 
Inc. 
haan 


15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








WE RESTRING NECKLACES 
With a French Knot After Each Bead 
LOOKS BETTER—LASTS LONGER 

LA VIE PEARL CO. 


65 Nassau St. Cortlandt 0650 New York City 











<p \EMS-BAD FOR 
ENB DAL SUGES 


SCHOOL - COLLEGE & FRATERNITY PINS 
INTERBORO MEDAL & BADGE CO., 32 E. 22d St., New York 




















JOHNSON BROTHERS 


36 West 47th ST. New York, N. fe 


Manufacturers of 


HAND PIERCED RINGS 


18 Kt. White Gold 
Iridio Platinum 


To Jobbers Only 


Platinum Top 























Blood Pressure in Ocular Work 


By Eugene G. Wiseman. 267 pages, illustrated 
with 19 engravings. Price, $2.50. 


The Optical anion rae = 
11 John Street : New York 











The Protection Ring Guard 


For thin rings get our num- 
ber 0. It is a new addition 
to our regular sizes. 





Pat. Feb. 20, 1917 20 W. 22nd St., New York Pat. May 2, 1920 











ELK TEETH 





The Buyers’ Directory 


Genuine, natural, unmounted, all sizes, plain and 
high class, including the small European Elk teeth. 
PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES, all first 
class, and all leading kinds for jewelry setting. 
Large stock, right prices. Uncut gem material,— 
Amethyst, Topaz, Garnet, etc. Semi-Precious in 
slices. Real Stone Necklaces in variety, cut faceted. 
Low priced. Lion and Tiger claws. Jobber to the 
trade. Sent on selection. Send for descriptive cata- 
log—free. My 48rd Year. 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S.D. 





Price, $1.00 





The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. 
11 John St., cor. Broadway, New York 
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letterheads are printed in three colors, with 
typical Christmas scenes. 


A Booklet About the Baby 


This same jeweler is sending out dainty 
booklets, measuring seven and one-half by 
nine inches, entitled “Just About Baby.” 
The first inside cover page shows a group 
picture of Mr. Bertl and his staff with the 
caption, “Bertl’s Happy Business Family 
Extends Congratulations and Wishes the 
New Arrival a Long Life of Happiness. 
Fifty Years Serving Four Generations of 
Satisfied Customers and Ready for the 
Fifth.” 

On the second page is a half-tone picture 
of the genial proprietor and this text: 


“Fifty Years Ago” 


the name BERTL became identified 
with the jewelry business in Newark. 
This firm has been permitted to see 
Newark grow from a town of 230,000 
inhabitants to one of the greatest in- 
dustrial cities in these United States 
and I am gratified that our firm has 
had its full share of this growth and 
prosperity. 

This has been made possible be- 
cause of your confidence in us and 
by our undying endeavor to give you 
the best possible service. 

I take this opportunity of express- 
ing my sincere appreciation to my 
“Golden Friends,” as I call my dear 
customers, who have so largely con- 
tributed to my success and also to 
my dear “Business Family,” some of 
whom have served me faithfully for 
14, 18, 23, 25, 40 and even 50 years, 
and who are still serving me with 
steadfast sincerity. 

My faith in Newark has never 
wavered and I fully believe in the 
slogan, 


“Newark Knows How” 


which expresses the fundamental 
reason for the growth of our dear 
city. It is my sincere hope that our 
dear friends will share equally with 
us in its prosperity. 

Norbert Bertl, Diamond and Jewelry 
Expert, 46 Springfield Ave. 

Serving four generations of satisfied 
customers and ready for you. 


The pages that follow are made up to 
give a complete record of the youngster 
until he reaches the ripe “old age” of 30 
months. On the first page is this record: 


BABY’S BIRTH 


I came on the ...... an) ae in the 
aa ag See pe. (Sees COCO, .60css M. 
Ree OU OE ere cess Sasa kare eae eaeaiwd Oho 43 
ig each et ee ei) sae ge 
BRE renal sae eats 
Pe Sires coe eecaane RRA ca ihrer eases ceaieisionine 


Another page has space where father’s 
and mother’s photos may be “tipped in.” 
Other pages have space for the list of gifts, 
for the family tree, both father’s branch 
and mother’s branch, indicating, father, 
grandfather, grandmother, great grandfather 
and great grandmother, etc. There’s a page 
for the baby’s first photograph and a tiny 


THE JEWELERS’ 


CIRCULAR 


envelope for his lock of hair. Also a pege 
for a record of the youngster’s travels, early 
achievements, his pets, his toys, his play- 
mates, early autographs, prattlings, his age, 
weight and height at different periods and 
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means of pen and ink sketches. The cap- 
tion in a panel at the right is: “I want 
to make this’ Christmas memorable for you— 
and for those to whom you give.” On page 
two one reads: “Making Joseph Boosters. 





‘SPECIAL GREETING 
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SPECTAL GRERTING 
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SANTA CLADE 
r have feeeryed a Attractive ‘Oslentar ‘ 
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Eorbert Berti” 
Senta Claws 
and 
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Springfield Avance, 
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LETTERHEADS ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS MAKE GOOD HOLIDAY BUSINESS GETTERS 


finally a horoscope for every month in the 
year. 


A Folder With a Kick in It 
HERE is a stimulating four-page circular 
distributed by Joseph the Jeweler, 407 
Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 


The circular, printed in photographic 





This Christmas Means a Bigger 1927.” 
Under this are illustrated an assortment of 
gifts including diamonds, Japanese rings, 
silver, watches, etc. On page three, under 
the caption, “The Ad Only Brings Them in— 
the Added Values Bring "Em Back,” are 
illustrated a well-known line of wrist 
watches, dinner rings, emblems and men’s 
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BY A DYNAMIC ADVERTISER IN SCRANTON, PA. 


brown, measured 13%4 by 1034 inches, and 
entitled “Joseph’s Christmas Message.” Cover 
shows a line cut illustration of a Christmas 
tree, surmounted by a diamond. On the 
tree are illustrated timely gifts, such as 
watches, scarf pins, rings, vases, etc., by 


wrist watches and other appropriate sugges- 
tions for men and women. The last page 
bears the significant title, “Good Will—Not 
Good Luck—Is Building This Business.” 
Below this is a reproduction of a Christmas 
fire place and in the center an illustration of 
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Joseph’s show window. In a panel, we read 
the following typical Joseph copy: 


Man to Man 


After all folks, what is success? 
I have my own meaning for the 
word, and my progress shows that I’m 
right. Rather than count dollars I’m 
satisfied to number my friends. A 
square deal means a good deal. And 
it’s been square dealing that has 


singled out this store from the rest. 
I found it much harder practicing 









Tully 
Will 
Buy the 
License! 


Yes, Sir! That's just what we're go- 
do. Every Bride ond Groom 
that buys « Blue Bonnet Wedding 
Ring (or any other for that mat- | 
ter) will receive an order on the 
























4 This Wedding Ring offer is for Jume—the month of Brides. Just buy 
the ring (rom Tully and the license costs you nothing. See these rings, 
then “pop” the question. 





= 





SOME JEWELERS TABOO THIS PRACTICE 


satisfaction than saying it, yet I never 

got off my true course in guiding this 

business across the sea of doubt into 
the calm waters of confidence and pub- 

lic faith. 

Hard earned dollars find a good 
hatching place on a Joseph price tag. 
Paying from your pay doesn’t carry 
any extra charges here. Big volume 
from a responding public has made a 
Joseph price tag the py-word with 
better value. Paying from your in- 
come affords a new way of saving 
and investing. 

This circular was reproduced in all the 
Scranton newspapers with a total circula- 
tion of 157,000 and was prepared by Mr. 
Joseph’s own employes. The smaller cir- 
cular was mailed to a list of 20,000. 

a 


The full-page announcement by the Owen 
Cotter Jewelry Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
indicates that this firm realizes the necessity 
of putting kick and punch in its advertising 
in order to make itself heard in the din of 
competition. 

“Pointing the way to greater thrills” makes 
a strong caption. “It is good values—not 
good luck—that fills this store to capacity” 
is another phrase that has plenty of power 
in it. ‘The paragraphs that follow are full 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


of human interest. “Kiddo’s Christmas 
Bulletin” will appeal to anyone who loves 
the kiddies. The merchandise advertised is 
inexpensive enough to make a broad appeal. 

In the lower central part of the “ad,” in 


large type, the sensation grows still more 
startling when we read of a sale of fountain 
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wide. The calendar is printed in three 
colors, the picture illustrating a Boy Scoy 
feeding a number of puppies, while the 
mother, an intelligent-appearing Irish setter, 
sits alongside the scout watching the pro. 
cedure with evident satisfaction. The pic. 
ture is from a painting by Rockwell and jg 
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RECENT FULL PAGES 


pens and safety razors for one cent. Only 
50 of each of these are offered at this give- 
away price on certain dates. On another 
day, 50 cut string beads and chokers are 
offered at 25c. and 50c. It is announced 
that the store opens at 8:00 a. o., that 
tickets are given out at 9:15 a. m., while 
the special sale starts at 9:30 a. m. The 
time is made an important feature. It is a 
good idea to limit the sales to a certain 












BY RETAIL JEWELERS 


entitled “Good Friends.” The 12 Boy Scout 
laws are printed on the last page, in a panel 
12%4 by 10% inches. 

A very beautiful household calendar, with 
a picture entitled “Silent Night,” showing a 
cottage on a moonlight night in a Winter 
woodland, was also distributed. The color- 
ing is very soft and suggestive of moonlight 
itself. At the top of the calendar is printed 


in unobtrusive type the jeweler’s name and 





Diamonds!—can anything 
quite equal their sparkling 
beauty? They are the gift 
of gifts! Wlawless, blue- 
white, brilliant stones, of 
varying sizes, attractively 
mounted, can be had at $50, 
$75, $100, $:25. $150 and 
up to $2600 for solitaires. 
Do come in and see them! 


Give this Christ- 
mas!—here is a charming 
sterling silver “Vanity” 
which ia the very essence 
of simplified chic, with its 
slender black cord repeat- 


Slim sterling silver cigar- 


match cases of sterling sil- 
ing the blaek etehed on its ver at $12.50 to $30 a set.” 
silver surface. Silver com- If he would prefer leather. 
pacts from $12.50 to $25 you can choose a cigarette 
In plated silver at $4.50. case at $4. 
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‘ONE 
Sart, 


of Six Gifts 


“The best way to spend 
money is to keep it at 
home,” said a clever man— 
and money ‘invested in @ 
silver pitcher will certainly 


This skillfully fashioned 
brooch of platinum is more 
than two inches long. A 
large diamond holds the 
center. and frem this cen- 
tral fire of flashing light it 


Wrist watches of white 
gcld, delicately chased and 
set with small sapphires or 
diamonds, begin at $49.50. 
Exquisite watches of plati- 
num, richly studded with is paved to the tips by fine keep this beauty at home! 
diamonds are priced at $250 diamonds. Priced at $900. Sterling silver pitchers at 

know, a Platinum-topped pins, set $45 to $150. Delightful 
with a single-diamond at American Sheffield repro 
$30. ductions in pitchers at $10. 


LS 


Antonio 


s yo 
reasonable deposit will hold 
any jewel until Christmas. 


San 
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AN ORIGINAL TOUCH HERE 


length of time; for instance, from 9:30 to 
10:30 or from 10:30 to noon. This plan has 
been adopted successfully by many retailers. 


Jeweler Distributes Calendars for the 
; Office and the Home 

Norbert Bertl sent out several calendars 
this year, one being a Boy Scout calendar, 


measuring about 45 inches high and 22 inches 


the inscription, “50 years in business. Serv- 
ing four generations of satisfied customers 
and ready for you.” 

A calendar calculated to appeal to mothers 
shows a happy, rosy-cheeked youngster all 
wrapped up for the Winter’s day. Under 
the picture, printed in natural colors, is the 
inscription, “Hello Everybody.” This cal- 
endar is 15 inches wide and 20 inches high. 
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Further Conclusions on Jewelry Advertising 





Time to Bid Actively for Part of the Public’s Dollar 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 














ADVERT ISING, to the average jeweler, 
offers a tempting, adventurous or terrify- 
ing lure, according to the state of mind of 
the jeweler concerned. To many of us it is 
a rich field that only requires cultivating to 
be highly productive. During the year just 
passed, probably more jewelers have become 
“converted” to advertising than during any 
previous twelve-month. 

This may be due to the constant hatnmer- 
ing on the jeweler by such instructive and 
helpful trade journals as THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLaR; direct-mail solicitation from 
manufacturers asking him to “tie up” with 
their national advertising; urgings from 
traveling salesmen who tell him what Smith, 
“down in Jonesboro” is doing; hints from 
his bankers that he will have to liven up 
his business, or last, but not least, a diversion 
to advertising expenditure of the 5 per cent. 
gross which formerly went to the Govern- 
ment as taxes. 
entered the “survival of the fittest” stage, 
and there are even some serious students of 
the trade who predict it cannot endure in 
the face of modern high-power competition. 

Be that as it may, the jeweler is becom- 
ing a liver merchant and is taking advantage 
of every opportunity to increase his business, 
open new accounts, and keep his stock turn- 
ing often. One of the most striking de- 
velopments of the times is the large scale 
upon which jewelers have entered the time- 
payment or deferred payment business. 
After much hemming and hawing, the 
straight-laced, conservative jeweler has come 
to recognize that he must bid actively for a 
part of his prospective customer’s dollar, if 
he cannot get all of it. And since the radio 
dealer, the automobile dealer, the furniture 
dealer and various and sundry other dealers 
have their hooks on other parts of that much- 
wanted dollar, the jeweler has got to doff 
his reserve and dignity and scramble like 
the rest. 

A determination to brighten up stocks, 
open more accounts, feature “specials” and 
increase “turnover,” necessitates launching 
into a program of consistent, persistent ad- 
vertising and merchandising. First, the 
jeweler will use better judgment in his buy- 
ing. He will buy with an eye to the sala- 
bility of the merchandise he is selecting; he 
will buy with an eye cocked also to the 
style appeal of the merchandise; he will 
acquaint himself beforehand with the 
preferences of the public. He will not load 
up on certain things if the public is not 
asking for them, but he will buy up many 
flexible watch bracelets and attach them to 
salable watches and feature the combina- 
tion—watch and bracelet—because he knows 
the public wants them that way. 

I believe it was the late William J. Bryan 
who said: 

“The merchant who does not advertise is 


The jewelry business has- 


like the young man who throws kisses to 
his sweetheart in the dark—he knows what 
he’s doing, but she hasn’t any idea of it.” 
The smart merchant coordinates his win- 
dow displays with ‘his advertising and his 
stocks. He makes his windows an open 
index to his stocks. He sounds out every 
traveling salesman who calls upon him for 
desirable “specials” he can feature at at- 
tractive prices. Such sales features tend to 


popularize his store with the public. And 


Cray ee 


4 


while we are discussing “specials,” it is well 
to dwell upon the sure-fire properties of a 
good, reliable mantel clock as a sales 
“special.” In our business we have found 
that such a clock, selling from $9.50 to 
$14.50 always goes over big. Every time 
they are featured in newspaper advertise- 
ments, the immediate sales are from 25 to 50. 

Of course, the jeweler featuring such 
clocks should be prepared to service them 
during the guarantee period. Nothing will 
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“sour” a customer quicker than poor clock 
or watch service. We have found, however, 
that these clocks do not require a great deal 
of service. There are two or three clock 
companies who put out clocks that can be 
sold at the above prices, that are good 
values. I have often tried to analyze the 
reasons for the pulling power of clock ad- 
vertisements. About the only conclusion I 
can arrive at is that the clock looks like 
“a whole lot for the money,” and that, being 
offered by a jeweler, the public feels sure 
of its timekeeping dependability. 

By the way, to succeed in advertising, 
the jeweler should recognize that he has 
one intangible commodity that he only can 
wrap up with his sale. That is his identity 
as a jeweler, which still carries weight in 
the public mind. The public has more con- 
fidence in the jeweler—notwithstanding 
“syp” and “borax” jewelers—than he has 
in the average merchant. Therefore the 
jeweler should accentuate this point in his 
advertising. If he hammers away sufficiently 
at these points it will have the desired effect 
with the public. Some such slogans as 
these should be included in every advertise- 
ment a jeweler publishes: 

“Our Name Means Much But Costs You 
Nothing Extra” 
Guarantee on Watches is Backed by 
Experience” 
Clock Service Department 
These Clocks” 
from the Jeweler You Can Depend 
On 
Diamonds Are Carefully Graded for 
Your Benefit” 

“Our Name on Your Gift Box Carries a 
Message to the Recipient That No 
Other Name Does” 

“You Want Expert and Dependable Advice 
When You Buy Diamonds” 


“Our 


“Our Backs 


“Buy 


“Our 


The jeweler should hammer away at the 
sales points which his competitors cannot 
muster in their behalf. He should make his 
advertising bright and catchy, giving the 
public to believe that he is supreme in his 
sacred field. Therefore he should feature 
merchandise which his chief competitors, the 
department stores, do not feature. An ad- 
vertisement which comes to us from a large 
mid-western jewelry store, where depart- 
ment store competition is keen, brings out 
some of these arguments. 

Permanency of jewelry as a Christmas 
gift, and the weight of a high-standing 
jeweler on the gift package are leading 
“talking points” in this advertisement. As 
a rule the jeweler will do well to confine 
his advertising to the featuring of high- 
grade (not necessarily high-priced) mer- 
chandise. In advertising watches, he will 
talk of the quality of their workmanship; 
the scientific jeweling of their bearings; 
their adjustment to positions, temperature, 
etc., and the backing of his expert repair 
service behind them rather than price. And 
if he is in line with his competitors on 
price, he will call attention to the fact that 
all these other points in his favor are in 
addition to the fact that the watch can be 
bought cheaper nowhere else. The same is 
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true with clocks; with diamonds; with ring 
mountings, etc. 

Naturally, through such an advertising 
and merchandising program, the jeweler 
will add to his prestige as a specialist in his 
field, and increase his turnover. Increased 
turnover automatically decreases cost of 
doing business. 

No advertising program, unless persistent 
and continued, will produce results. Too 
many jewelers follow a “flash in the pan” 
policy, and give up too soon. It takes 
years of continued effort to build up a fol- 
lowing through advertising, but once built 
up, its momentum may be kept at maximum 
through judicicus merchandising—and no 
let-up in advertising. I am reminded of the 
long-headed pioneer manufacturer who built 
up a gigantic business through advertising. 
When he retired he specified that a specified 
ercentage of gross sales should be devoted 
to advertising, with an increase in the ad- 
vertising expenditures if sales fefi below 
certain marks. He had learned his lesson 
well, and no economist wiseacres could at- 
tempt to tell him that the business, after 
being built up to a certain point, would 
carry itself onward by its own momentum. 

A jeweler should devote the lion’s share 
of his advertising expenditures to dia- 
monds—the best trick he has in his bag. He 
should never let the public forget that he 
carries diamonds—and watches. Sixty per 
cent. of the advertising money should go to 
the promotion of diamond sales. This is 
merchandise the public is naturally expected 
to look to the jeweler for. Too many 
jewelers make the mistake of featurmg 
always exorbitantly priced diamond goods— 
or swing to the other extreme and feature 
“department store jewelry.” Too many of 
them ignore the style-appeal of their 
jewelry and depend upon price alone in their 
advertising. Too many of them make 
extravagant claims in their advertising that 
breeds doubt and suspicion. Too many of 
them publish advertising that carries 
“reason-why” copy. Too many of them are 
sporadic in their advertising efforts, and 
have no well worked out advertising pro- 
gram in mind. All of these things help to 
make their advertising non-productive. 

A share of the advertising money spent 
for worth-while cuts and borders is a very 
wise investment. I know of one jeweler 
who advertised year after year with the 
same electrotypes. Naturally the public 
thought his stocks didn’t change any oftener 
than his cuts—so they just didn’t come 
around. I have seen jewelers, attempting 
to take advantage of the Christmas buying 
season, use half-tone catalog cuts in news- 
papers. These cuts probably were furnished 
by manufacturers for use on highly coated 
paper, but when they appeared in thie news- 
papers they were just a black smudge. You 
can imagine the effect on a newspaper reader 
who reads a glowing description of the dia- 
mond ring or watch illustrated, and then 
sees an ink smudge where the article is 
supposed to have been illustrated in all its 
glory. Can you imagine a smart, up-to-date 
department store pulling a “boner” like this? 
Department stores spend thousands of dol- 
lars a year in having their merchandise illus- 
trated well. 

I have seen a jeweler, who “didn’t believe 
in advertising,’ insert two-column advertise- 
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ments in the newspapers at Christmas time 
on his glassware at $2.50 a set. This, not- 
withstanding that all around him were de- 
partment stores and glassware syecialty 
houses that could undersell and outshow 
him in this stock. Such frittering away of 
advertising money breeds advertising skep- 
tics, because it doesn’t produce—and the 
advertisers damn advertising. There are 
other jewelers who get hopelessly caught in 
the toils of miscellaneous publication adyer- 
tising expenditures. They authorize adver- 
tisements in this and that program; this 
and that “special Christmas edition”; this 
and that church or lodge publication, ad 
infinitum. None of these media have any 
but the most restricted circulation list, and 
advertising in them is more or less valueless, 
They may have some “class appeal,” but 
they are so limited in ‘distribution and 
reader interest that the rates asked for space 
in them is exorbitant, when figured out. 
Most of them are but out-and-out “hold-ups” 
of the merchant. 

Usually they are foisted upon him on the 
pretence that they will make him “solid” 
with such-and-such lodge, church or school. 
The foolish jeweler will stand for such ad- 
vertising blackmail and dissipate his adver- 
tising moneys in them, but the wise jeweler 
will put all of his money in newspapers and 
direct mail. I do not mean to turn thumbs 
down on all “special” publication advertis- 
ing. I know of one religious paper that 
pulls like a magnet in its local field, and 
one national religious newspaper that 1s re- 
markable for the productiveness of its ad- 
vertising. These are isolated instances, 
however, which can only be found after 
experiment. 

Jewelers in large cities should belong to 
protective retail organizations which guard 
tuem against “hold-up” program and speciad 
publication advertising solicitation. I know 
of one closely knitted organization whica 
has practically put a stop to this advertising 
evil in one large city. Every publication 
that wants to approach members of this 
retail body for advertising copy, has to have 
its publication “approved” by a committee 
of the organization officers. Needless to say, 
the specifications as to circulation, length 
of existence, class of circulation, etc., which 
the committee sets up as necessary to 
approval, are practically insurmountable to 
most of such media. When a solicitor for 
one of them approaches an advertiser for 
copy, all the advertiser does is to ask him 
if his proposition has the approval of the 
retail body. When he answers “no,” the 
advertiser informs him that he considers 
only those media which have such approval. 
This organization has saved tens of thou- 
sands of advertising dollars for big retailers 
in this city, and has let them gracefully out 
of what would have been an embarrassing 
situation in refusing to advertise, point- 
blank, without a more tactful reason. 

The jeweler will have many opportunities 
for advertising experimentation in the 
direct-mail field. Direct mail is an ex- 
pensive form of advertising and all efforts 
of the kind should be carefully thought out 
before spending money in that direction. 
One jewelry house wanted to try out mail- 
ing of patent fountain pen desk sets to 2 
limited list of customers on approval. It 
was a new “stunt” and was cautiously 
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approached. Finally twenty-five of these 
sets were delivered in the city by the com- 
pany’s truck to a selected list of names. At 
the same time a letter was sent infurming 
the recipients that the company was taking 
this liberty in an effort to introduce a novelty 
desk convenience to them without cost. They 
were informed that the set was sent to them 
without any obligation, and that if they did 
not want to keep it they had only to tele- 
phone the store and their truck would pick 
it up. 

The experiment was not successful. Per- 
haps two out of the twenty-five kept the 
sets, but many of the twenty-five were 
peeved. They questioned the right of Jones 
& Co. to send them something they had 
not asked for, even if it didn’t put them 
under any obligation. Of course the experi- 
ence was valuable to the desk-set mauufac- 
turer, for he wouldn’t venture other at- 
tempts of the sort. 

The subject of direct-mail effort brings 
to mind a most successful experiment by a 
large midwest jewelry house with a novel 
Christmas letter for its salesmen. During 
years past, the salesmen of this house had 
sent out signed multigraph letters about the 
first of December. They were just like all 
other multigraphed letters—nothing to make 
them distinctive, and just like all other 
machine-made letters at that time of the 
year—soliciting patronage. Most of them 
found their way direct to the waste-basket. 
(And if we only knew how slight is the 
percentage of “register” that most such let- 
ters get, I fear that many multigraph letter 
houses would suspend business.) So some- 
thing new had to be thought of. 

The company learned of a patent process 
letter on which the name of the addressee 
could be put in a way that made the letter 
look as if it had been specially drawn up by 
an artist for that one person only. The 
process was costly, but no matter what it 
cost, it was worth more than the other 
kind, if it “registered” better. This letter 
was carefully mapped out, and the head of 
each salesman was photographed and repro- 
duced on his list of letters. The name of 
each addressee was lettered into a cartoon 
on the letter. The effect was striking. 
Many persons telephoned in and came in to 
comment on the letter. All of ‘them agreed 
it was the “cleverest” advertising stunt 
they had seen in years. Many outside 
advertisers filed these letters away for their 
own use in the future. The “pull” of the 
letter was unquestioned. 


The letter lacked the traditional “dignity” 
of the jeweler, but it possessed that human 
appeal which got under the skin of all of the 
recipients. There are six to a dozen occa- 
sions during the vear when the jeweler can 
send out special direct mail appeals. These 
are, of course, in addition to the mailing 
out of the current enclosures which manu- 
facturers offer to the trade for distribution 
to their customers. 

A more human touch will be found very 
fruitful in most letters. Ask the ordinary 
man-in-the-street what he does with the form 
letters he receives, and he will forthwith 
tell you they “go in the waste-basket.” 
And, more often than you think possible, 
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they go un-read into that grave-yard of 
poorly executed direct-mail advertising. 
Unless you really have something to say— 
a proposition with a “punch” in it—don’t 
promote it by direct-mail, or any other 
advertising means, for that matter. This is 
a broad statement and means, simply, 
don’t advertise unless you’ve got something 
really worth-while to tell the public about. 

The year just past—1926—saw the long- 
looked for national jewelry publicity cam- 
paign launched. Happily, it was launched 
just in advance of the Christmas buying 
season. And if 1926 Christmas business was 
not as good as you expected—and many 
jewelers found it so—it would have been 
less good if it hadn’t been for the beginning 
of this campaign. We all realize the jeweler 
must do something radical to turn the public 
back to his doors. The radio dealer, the 
automobile dealer, the installment house 
and others are diverting many jewelry dol- 
lars to their own coffers. The local jeweler 
can make his store inviting by constantly 
featuring inviting merchandise with a 
“human-interest” look to it. He can feature 
ring mountings, for instance, in a more 
human way than does his competitor, the 
department store. Something like this, for 
instance : 





Mounting 
Cut 


Your Ring Mounting Is 
One-Half the Ring 


Once upon a time a ring mounting 
was merely a band, with some prongs, 
or something to hold the jewel in 
place. 

Ring 
Mounting 
Cut 


But now the mounting is often the 
most impressive part of the ring. It 
is wrought in platinum or gold, set 
with many small diamonds—or with 
the popular “Baguette” shaped dia- 
monds, and colored precious stones, 
such as sapphires and emeralds. 

Ring 
Mounting 
Cut 


At this store you will find mount- 
ings that will make your jewels new 
treasures of delight. You can pay 
for the mounting—if you wish, over 
a period of months. 


Platinum mountings....... 

White gold mountings.... 

All Remounting Work Is Done in 
Our Own Shops 











Such an advertisement attempts to picture 
a ring mounting as something more than a 
piece of material, mechanically designed for 
a utilitarian purpose. It spreads somethring 
of the glamour, which the public likes to 
feel, over the jewelry business. It makes 
the public think your profession of handling 
jewels is something in which a specialist 
should be sought. And this is as it should 
be. 
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There is another way of approaching dia- 
mond selling, too, other than in the coldly 
commercial vein, which should be more ex- 
ploited by jewelers. The economy angle 
of diamond-buying is not new, but the 
method of stating it may be varied. After 
all, there are new ways of saying old things. 


For instance: 
Cut 
Diamond 
Ring 


“Eating Your Cake and 
Having It, Too” 


Of no other merchandise which 
mankind buys can it be said that he 
can purchase the commodity, use it, 
enjoy it, and still retain it without 
depreciation—and, perhaps, even with 
increasing value for the commodity, 
itself, 





Diamond 
Ring 
Cut 


But these very things can be said 
of the fine diamonds we ............ 
offer you. In many instances the in- 
trinsic value of the diamonds, them- 


selves, in all probability will be 
higher in five—ten—fifteen years from 
now. 
Diamond 
Ring 
Cut 


So, you see, we offer you an invest- 
ment in diamonds here that pays sure 
dividends in joyful possession and 
pride of ownership—with the very best 
prospects of increasing value. 











The jeweler must make use of every trick 
in the pack in order to win his legitimate 
business from his wide-awake competitors. 
He should be most careful of extravagant 
statements, however, both in his advertising 
and in his behind-the-counter selling. How 
much grief has been caused by the thought- 
less salesman who tells a watch-buyer that 
the watch will keep “perfect” time. The 
public will respect you all the more if you 
will be guarded in your phraseology. 
About all the word slinging, spell-binding 
“borax” instalment jewelry houses had over 
the reputable jeweler in the past was his 
lure of extended terms—‘“a year to pay.” But 
the honest jeweler now has these tricks, too, 
in his bag, and can use them for all he is 
worth. In my opinion, a jeweler should 
state in every advertisement that he will 
arrange terms on purchases. 

The statement can be made in a dignified, 
convincing manner, that will carry its mes- 
sage and “say a mouthful.” 

The jeweler can advertise and merchandise 
intelligently if he will only set himself 
seriously to the task of accomplishing it. 
After all, the cardinal aims in a jewelry 
business, like any other business, are: 


1. To buy what the public wants. 

2. To get a fair profit on sales. 

3. To let the public know what you have. 
4. To constantly increase your business. 
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The best Wrist Watch & Bracelet Crystal 


plus 


The best Cabinet to house them in 





MIFANS: We need say little about; they are pre-eminent for 
quality and in a class by themselves; over 450 different sizes and 
shapes to fit actual watch cases. 


MIFAN CABINETS: Splendid Weathered Oak finish; Four 
Drawer Units. Drawers can be pulled out full length without 
tipping; 288 partitions, without crevices or angles for crystals to 
catch in; complete set of perforated partition labels with each cab- 
inet, enabling you to arrange assortment to suit your own con- 
venience. Ready for distribution by your Jobber about February 
15th. Get your order in early and avoid delay! 


PRICE of CABINET 


ONLY 


$10.00 








Hammel, Riglander & Co. \ 


Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 


New York, U. S. A. 
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The Horological Questionnaire 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 














AutHor’s NotE—Realizing that there is a scare- 
ity of competent watchmakers employed or engaged 
in the jewelry business, this article is written 
at the request of the technical editor for the pur- 
pose of interesting the younger generation in the 
selection of watchmaking as an occupation. Among 
the mechanical occupations, watchmaking stands 
pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, elim- 
inating the monotonous routine of many other lines. 
The watchmaker has invariably been honored as 
the highest exponent of human mechanical skill, 
and delicate precision instruments of every de- 
scription come within the scope of the watch- 
maker’s ability. It would be impossible to operate 
our vast industrial system without the aid of ac- 
curate time pieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements. However, the name, ‘“‘watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
applied to one who repairs watches, and a com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
able to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are ‘“‘old 
stuff” to the competent workman, we ‘trust that 
it will be considered in the same spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and im- 
parting information to the beginner.—L. B. P. 





(Continued from Technical Issue of Jan. 5th.) 


Question—In our last installment we 
mentioned a small traverse grinder to be 
used in connection with the slide rest for 
grinding the spindle and parts of our extra 
wheel and pinion cutter spindle. Is it pos- 
sible to make such a grinder with the regu- 
lar equipment of the watchmaker? 

ANSWER—There is no good reason why 
the ambitious workman should not be able 
to make a strictly first class traverse grind- 
er. Such a tool will be found very useful 
for various kinds of work. Furthermore, 
the experience gained in the making of small 
tools and attachments will add to our gen- 
eral mechanical knowledge and will be 
found useful in many operations that are 
not apparent at the present moment. The 
traverse grinder is very desirable to use in 
making our extra wheel and pinion cutter 
spindle ; it will also be found extremely use- 
ful in much other fine work, such as grind- 
ing reamers, milling cutters, damaskeening, 
snailing, raying, and many little jobs of 
watch work where it is desirable to grind 


a piece of hardened steel to shape instead 
of annealing, turning and rehardening. We 
wish to remark, that if a good workman 
will use a grinder for a few weeks he will 
wonder how he ever was able to get along 
without one, 

Question—What are the principal re- 
quirements to be considered in the making 
of a@ traverse grinder? 

ANSWER—Correct design is of prime im- 
portance in a traverse grinder. Then the 
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frame and spindle must be heavy enough so 
that vibration or chattering will be reduced 
to a minimum when in use. Watchmakers 
who have had the opportunity of observing 
a large, wet grinder in operation have, no 
doubt, been surprised at the great bulk of 
metal in such machines. Also, if they have 
been especially observant, they noted that 
there was little or no vibration in action 
and work done by the machines was ground 
very true and uniform. We cannot expect 
such results in a small attachment, but we 
may design an attachment that will do very 
accurate grinding on small work. Fig. 122 
shows, respectively, end-view and sectional 
plan of a correctly designed traverse 


grinder. A is the frame of the grinder, and 
it should be made of soft steel. When we 
speak of soft steel, we mean Bessemer Steel 
or “mild steel,” as machinists sometimes 
term it. Such steel will not harden; it is 
very soft and fine grained, and is especially 
suitable for work that does not require 
hardening. The projection at H was de- 
signed to fit the tool post of the writer’s 
slide rest, but this projection is optional, and 
it may be made to fit the tool post of any 

















122 


slide rest, but we would advise making it 
as large as possible. To make the frame 
we will require a piece of soft steel one- 
half inch in thickness and large enough to 
saw out the design of the frame. The de- 
sign may be copied accurately from the 
drawing. If the projection H is designed 
to fit the Rivett slide rest, our soft steel 
stock must be five-eighths of an inch in 
thickness. The correct manner of making 
the frame is to, first, drill and then ream 
a three-eighths hole clear through the stock 
to take the bearings Bl and B2. Then the 
piece should be swung on centers in a large 
lathe and the projections turned for the 
bearing ends of the frame. The stock may 
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also be faced off true and smooth along the 
sides. Then the stock should be removed 
from the lathe and accurately centered to 
turn the projection H so it will be in the 
center of the frame and also at right angles 
to the spindle. It must also be centered 
so that the bearings are in a straight line 
with the projection as shown in the end 
view. When this has been accurately cen- 
tered in each direction then the frame may 
be swung in the lathe and the projection at 
H turned to the required size and the bot- 
tom of the frame may also be faced off 
true at the same operation. The stock may 
be sawed out from the inside of the frame 
by sawing straight down to the bottom, then 
drilling a series of holes and breaking out 
the piece, or it may be milled out in a 
large milling machine. It is best to have 
a machinist do the above work, but the 
work should be done in the manner de- 
scribed to insure a true frame, The final 
finishing to size may be done with a flat 
file. If we test the work with a small 
square as we go along, we may be sure to 
have it true in every respect. 

Question—How shall we proceed to 
make the spindle bearings, and how are 
they attached to the frame? 

ANSWER—To make the bearings Bl and 
B2, we shall require a piece of Stub’s steel 
rod, one-half inch in diameter and about 
one and one-eighth of an inch in length. The 
rod should be accurately centered, using the 
small center square, which was described in 
the last installment. The first step will be 
to center the rod, then swing it in the lathe 
and face each end true and flat and cut off 
sections one-half inch in length. These sec- 
tions may be held in a wheel chuck with 
the tailstock center applied to the end of 
the section to hold it securely. while turn- 
ing. Then we turn a shoulder .377 of an 
inch in diameter by three-eighths of an 
inch in length. The bearings holes in the 
frame were reamed to three-eighths of an 
inch or .375. We make the bearings .377, 
and they are shrunk in the frame as will be 
described later on. After the shoulder is 
turned on the bearing, we remove the tail- 
stock and drill a three-sixteenth hole clear 
through the bearing. Then with a suitable 
boring tool we will bore out the bearing 
to .248. We expect the finished bearing to 
be a quarter-inch hole, but we must allow 
a small margin for lapping to size after 
the bearing is hardened. Each of the bear- 
ings should be finished to the same size. The 
pully 1 should be made next. It may be 
made of either hard rubber or soft steel, 
but we prefer steel as it may be made more 
accurately and finished better and is also 
more durable. The pulley should be three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter by one- 
quarter of an inch in thickness and with a 
hole .248 of an inch through the center. 
The belt groove should be 60’, as this angle 
carries a belt to the best advantage. A 
small hole should be drilled through the 
center of the pulley and tapped to take a 
set screw for attaching the pulley to the 
spindle. Now another word in regard to 
the bearings; they are to be hardened and 
in all such pieces that are to be hardened 
and ground, it is wise to avoid sharp cor- 
ners, such as we may have at the corners 
of the shoulders we formed. When a tool- 
maker makes such pieces he always “necks” 
it, as shown at G on the spindle. 
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This means that the corner, instead of 
being sharp, should be relieved with a round 
nose tool and a hand graver is quite suit- 
able for this purpose. If this point is not 
carefully observed, our bearings are liable 
to crack when we harden them. To harden 
the bearings we shall heat them to a full 
cherry red and plunge them end-wise into 
cotton-seed oil. To temper them we shall 
brighten the ends to observe the color, then 
draw them to a light straw color and quench 
at once. We have previously mentioned that 














MASTERPIECE OF HOROLOGICAL SKILL MADE BY 
J. P. STEVENS AND PRESENTED TO 
ATLANTA MUSEUM 
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the bearings were reamed to .375. To be 
sure of this size we may insert a taper 
plug or mandril in the holes and measure it 
with the micrometer caliper. The usual al- 
lowance for shrink fit on 1l-inch stock is 
001. We may use this same allowance on 
our bearings. Having determined the ac- 
tual dimensions of the bearing hole, then 
we may grip the bearings in the wheel chuck 
and, with a flat India stone, we may stone 
the bearings down to the proper diameter, 
allowing .001 for shrinkage. 

To insert the bearings in the frame, we 
shall require a small bench vise with jaws 
that open parallel at least one-half inch 
opening. Then we heat one of the bearing 
holes to a full cherry red, quickly insert 
the bearing in the hold and force it in place 
with the vise. We must work fast in this 
case to avoid drawing the temper of the 
bearing. If the bearings are rounded slight- 
ly on the end they will force into the holes 
without any shearing. Do not attempt to 
drive the bearings in place with a hammer 
or mallet as this using throws them to one 
side and requires much lapping to get them 


true again. 
(To be continued) 





Stevens Precision Clock Presented to 
Atlanta Museum 





A STEVENS precision regulation clock 
that is a masterpiece of horological sci- 
ence and art has just been presented to the 
new High Museum of Art in Atlanta, by 
J. P. Stevens, Vice President of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America and former 
President of the J. P. Stevens Engraving 
Co. of that city. Mr. Stevens, in his early 
days, learned watchmaking and has since 
made the science of horology his hobby. 

This timing machine was made entirely 
by Mr. Stevens in his laboratory in Atlanta, 
and represents the best type of present horo- 
logical practice. The case is mahogany and 
stands nearly seven feet high. It is 24 inches 
wide and has a 12-inch nickel silver dial. 
The movement has the conventional Graham 
dead beat design of escapement with ex- 
posed jeweled pallets, jeweled pallet staff 
and escape wheel bearings, and the pendulum 
beats seconds. 

The clock is one of the best specimens 
of Mr. Stevens’ skill in time instrument 
building, and with proper care should last 
for hundreds of years. It was presented to 
the museum by Mr. Stevens and stands upon 
the lower landing of the grand stairway lead- 
ing to the upper floor of the building. 

The High Museum of Art, it might be 
added, is housed in a beautiful building once 
the home of the late J. M. High and do- 
nated by Mrs. High to Atlanta for the 


purpose. 


“Which would you rather have been— 
Mary Queen of Scots or Joan of Arc?” 
“You have the floor, relieve my anxiety.” 
“Toan of Arc, because she got a hot steak 
while Mary only got a cold chop.” 
—Vassar Vagabond. 
* * * 
The Charleston is a polite dance because 
the knees tip their caps—Missouri Outlaw. 
x * * 
I’ve just been in bathing. 
How did the air feel? 
—Cornell Widow. 
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Since 1827 


when Joseph Dixon made 

' the first really successful 
“blacklead” crucible, 
Dixon Crucibles. have 
maintained a standard of 
quality and_ efficiency. 
The accumulated knowl- 
edge of a century of 
crucible making is woven 
into the walls of every 
Dixon Crucible or Sand 
Pot. 
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For Every Metallurgical Requirement 


There is no requirement of assay laboratory or 
melting department using crucibles and refractory 
products that can be filled more satisfactory and 
economically than through the use of Dixon’s 
Crucibles and Refractory Products. 


Today there is no question but that Dixon’s 
Assay Sand Crucibles far surpass in service any 
other refractory so far produced. While their first 
cost may be a trifle higher, the service results are 
so greatly superior that there is no question as to 
the profit to the user. 


Write for Circular 77-AA 
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Moise Pouzait’s Lever Escapement 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Major Paul M. Chamberlain 

















THE Lever-escapement of today is almost 
universally made with divided lift, that 
is, the transmission of force from the escape 
wheel to the lever is by inclined planes on 
the escape wheel, and inclined planes on 
the pallets. The English practice was to 
have pointed teeth and the inclined plane 
on the pallet. Other systems which have 
been employed, embrace pointed pallets with 
the incline on the tooth, pins of various 


at present, and perhaps never will be. But 
it is interesting to explore whatever data 
may have a bearing on it. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was a Genevese watchmaker, 
Moise Pouzait, whom- Prof. Rambal has 
credited with being the inventor of the in- 
dependent jump seconds watch with sweep 
seconds hand—an independent dead-seconds 
watch (1788). I find no record of Pouzait’s 


urements and shadow projections for my 
sketches, I am able to present the details 
of Pouzait’s model as shown in figures 1 
and 2. 

I am under the impression that the con- 
temporaneous record of the gift to the 
Society of Arts is not in existence, but that 
the earliest record is of 1806. when the 
statement was made that it had been pre- 
sented in 1786. Whether the escapement 
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Escape wheel. 


Fic. 2—SCALE DRAWING OF POUZAIT’S MODEL 


A has 20 teeth. Tooth D has just imparted impulse to pallet F. The impulse pin K, turning in direction of arrow, 


impinged on J, which was on line of centers, and swings H through angle R, unlocking pallet F. At this point tooth D begins lift 
on. pallet F, and delivers impulse from H to K through angles Y and V, the remaining swing (angle E*) doing no work on K, but 


overcoming the friction of the lock on G (angle E). 
The locking is circular, there being no draw. It is apparent that a reduction of the center distance, BC, would give a greater angle 
of action and doubtless was originally so planned. 


shapes for the pallets, and the greater part 
of the lift incline on the tooth, also the 
reverse; pins for the teeth, and the lift 
plane on the pallets. 

The French and Swiss seem to have al- 
ways used divided lift, and the American 
factories have followed this practice with 
exception of a short period in the beginning, 
when the escapements may have been made 
in England. To whom, then, is credit due 
for the divided lift which has no competitor. 
This question cannot he definitely answered 


having laid claim to the divided lift, or the 
more improbable claim of having independ- 
ently conceived the Lever-escapement, but 
the earliest example of divided lift which 
I have seen is in the model presented by 
him to the Société Pour L’Advancement des 
Arts 4 Geneve. Thanks to the courtesy of 
the University of Geneva which now has 
the model in its department of physics, Pro- 
fessor Jaquet, Director of 1’Ecole d’Horlog- 
erie, who had the photograph taken, and 
M. Charles Constantin, who made the meas- 


was an independent invention of Pouzait 
or not, we have no means of knowing. But 
it is not unlikely that he had seen, or had 
described to him, some one of those made 
in England or France. Josiah Emery, a 
Swiss, living in London, testified in the 
Mudge case in 1793, that he had made over 

1Description des Echappements les plus usités en 
Horlogerie. Published in 1831, containing report 
of committee of the Institute of France made in 
1806 and a later report by the Society of Arts of 
Geneva in 1827, on models made by Tavan. Eugéne 


Jaquet in L’Ecole D’Horlogerie de Genevea, 1824- 
1924, gives the date of Pouzait’s model as 1796. 
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thirty Lever watches, and we know that his 
first one was made for Count Bruhl-after 
Mudge’s model about 1774. At this same 
investigation it was brought out that there 
had been several copies made in France. 
Berthoud in his Historie de la Mesure du 
Temps, published in 1802, refers to one of 


Emery’s watches as having been bought by: 


the President Sarron, in the middle of 1782, 
but that its construction was a locked secret 
until after his tragic death, and that he got 
details of it only in 1799, at the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers, which had a 
model of the escapement ‘and compensation. 

It seems very improbable that Berthoud 
should not have known the Mudge escape- 
ment which was known and made by Robin, 
Breguet, and doubtless other French artists 
before 1793. He does not say definitely that 
he did not. I have not been able to ascertain 
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How a Certified Watchmaker Tells 
the Public About the H. I. A. 














WATCHMAKER who has been certi- 

fied by the Horological Institute of 

America sends out to his trade a four-page 

folder that is original. The public will read 

it with unusual interest. It is reprinted 
below: 


PacE 1 
At Last 


A long wanted need is filled. Here- 
after the public need not take a chance 














Fic. 1 


From photograph of model presented in 1786 to Society of Arts in Geneva by Moise Pouzait. 
Now preserved in the department of Physics, University of Geneva 


when Breguet first used the Lever-escape- 
ment, as his records do not antedate 1787, 
but in the following few years he employed 
it frequently. And in the few examples I 
have seen, gave some lift to the tooth, but 
not to anywhere near the equal division 
shown in Pouzait’s model. So, until an 
earlier example is discovered, it is not 
unreasonable to ascribe divided lift to Moise 
Pouzait. 





Device for Measuring Short-Time 
Intervals 





HE U. S. Bureau of Standards has per- 

fected a device for measuring short time 
intervals with greater accuracy than has ever 
been attained before. The variation from 
absolute precision is only a few parts in 
100,000. A pendulum carries a small slit 
which permits a flash of light to pass at 
every swing. This flash of light falls upon 
a photo-electric cell, which in response to 
the stimulus of the light generates instantly 
a feeble electric current. This current is 
amplified by a device resembling an ordinary 
radio set until it is strong enough to operate 
an electrical device which moces a small 
mirror. Light reflected from this mirror 
falls on a moving photographic film, and 
the successive swings of the pendulum are 
thus, by the motion of the reflected light. 





in having their watch repaired and trust 
to luck as in the past. All watch- 
makers of value to the trade are now 
being certified by the Horological In- 
stitute of America, United States Bu- 
reau of Standards. <A certified man 
will be able to give better repair work 
and the public will be protected from 
untrained men (botch workmen). 

Three grades of certificates are 
granted: the first or the lowest grade 
is known as Junior Watchmaker; the 
second as Certified Watchmaker, and 
the third or highest as Certified Hor- 
ologist. This is the distinction between 
the ordinary workman, the excellent 
workman, and the rare expert. 

The watch owner will have the as- 
surance that his property is in compe- 
tent hands for repairs when left with 
a Certified Watchmaker. 

A watch purchased from a Certified 
Watchmaker is assured better repair 
service at no higher cost. 


Pace 2 


Let’s Get Acquainted—It’s Worth 
Money to Both 
Our wonderful growth is due to the 
fact that we use only genuine materials 
and employ none but Certified men, and 
have an up-to-date equipment to handle 


watch repair work, which is our spe- 
cialty, 

Before we repair a watch, it is taken 
entirely apart, every piece is carefully — 
examined, an estimate is made of the 
cost for repairing it in first-class con- 
dition, and this estimate is mailed ro the 
owner for approval. 

Remember, no watches leave our shop 
until they are absolutely in perfect run- 
ning order. 

We don’t promise to work cheaper 
than the ordinary watch repairman, but 
have built our business on the principle 
of “Satisfy Your Customer” first, last 
and always, and aim to maintain this 
principle in the future as we have in the 
past..- 

We don’t claim to be perfect, but it 
is so seldom that we make mistakes 
that we can afford to rectify them free 
of charge. That is why our “Custom- 
ers Stay Satisfied.” 

If you have had trouble with other 
watch repairmen, please do not judge 
us by them. We are in a class by our- 
selves. 

Trusting to have the pleasure in the 
near future of adding your name to our 
list of contented patrons. 


Pace 3 
One of the Most Delicate of Machines 


It seems to us quite extraordinary 
that a gentleman. owning a fine watch 
will try to effect economies in its re- 
pair. 

If you knew half the marvelous 
things which could be told you about 
your watch, you never again would 
treat it as casually as you probably do 
now. For you would realize that it is 
one of the most extraordinary things 
made by human hands. 

Extraordinary, indeed; and yet very 
natural. Most people know less about 
a watch than about almost anything 
else they handle and use and depend 
upon daily. How much they are de- 
pendent upon watches and accurate 
timekeeping they do not realize; and 
they think nothing about them largely 
because they hear nothing from them 
or about them. The faithful watch suf- 
fers in silence. 

Yet you expect this almost incredi- 
bly delicate mechanism to do what no 
other machine in the world can do. 
You expect it to run twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week, fifty-two 
weeks a year, for an indefinite number 
of years. 

And think of the conditions under 
which you ask to perform this service. 
It must run just the same, whether the 
mercury is twenty degrees below zero 


Pace 4 


or one hundred degrees above, whether 
the air is saturated with moisture or as 
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60 years ago this business 
was established. 


The reputation of our com- 
pany—the place it has made 
and now holds in the esteem 
of the business men who know 
it—is a priceless asset to be 
valued above all other achieve- 
ments of an active business life. 


HANDY & HARMAN 


Dealers and Refiners 
Precious Metals 


Executive Offices: Brid age 
in ridgeport, Conn. 
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dry as the desert. It must run in any 
position and its position is almost con- 
stantly changing. It must stand all 
kinds of jolts and jars. 

When you take off your vest, with 
your watch in the pocket, and throw 
the garment carelessly onto a chair, all 
the delicate little parts quiver under the 
shock. Yet you expect them not to 
vary by even a single beat. 

The relentless grinding of dry pivot 
running in dry bearing goes on unsus- 
pected because it is unheard. Bent staff 
pivots and a balance woefully untrue 
in round and flat continue to wobble 
along day after day without arousing 
sympathy or pity, because they are un- 
seen—because the watch owner does not 
know the effect of a knock or a fall 
upon parts so delicate, 

If lack of lubrication at the bearings 
of his watch resulted in a “hot box” 
and smoke and fire, as such a lack will 
do on a speeding train, he would be- 
come impressed, perhaps, with the ne- 
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Several American Stem Wind and 
Set Inventions 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Carl W. Mitman, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C, 

















A CURSORY study of the various pro- 

fessions making up society will reveal 
one or more outstanding members of each. 
They will be found scattered through suc- 
ceeding generations and occasionally the re- 
nown of one will be projected from one gen- 
eration to another. Pierre Agustin Caron, 
of Paris, living about the middle of the 
18th Century, is a very good example of this 
type in the horological profession. His 
father was for a period of forty years 
horologist to King Louis XV, and it is 
natural to expect that Pierre would inherit 


winding a watch without a key very grad- 
ually gained adherents, beginning with 
Lepine who devised what now is known as 
“pumping” keyless actions, followed by the 
arrangement of Charles Oudin consisting of 
the placing of intermediate wheels between 
the barrel and a contrate pinion mounted on 
an extension of the pendant shaft, and end- 
ing with Adrien Phillipe’s invention in 1843 
of the shifting sleeve keyless mechanism. It 
is quite evident that the modern watch 
winding mechanism traces its origin back to 
Oudin and Phillipe. 

















LEFT—DOUBLE SIZE BRASS MODEL STEM WINDING DEVICE. 


cessity of regular overhauling and oil- 
ing. 

But his watch suffers unheeded main- 
ly because its actions are unseen and 
largely unappreciated. 


E. T. DESAULNIERS 
Watch Specialist 


102 Weld Street 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Certified Watchmaker of Horological Institute 
American U. S. Bureau of Standards 

At the end of the folder is the watch- 
maker’s card, worded as follows: 

E. T. Desaulniers, watch specialist, 102 
Weld St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Certified Watchmaker by the Horological 
Institute of America. 





Maw: Hey, William, get yer father’s hat 
out of that mudhole. 

Son: I can’t, Maw, he’s got it strapped 
under his chin—Okla. Whirlwind. 


x ok x 


“What's the difference between a pedes- 
trian and an automobile?” 

“The cops don’t bother an automobile 
that’s lit up.”—Grinnell Malteaser. 


ability in this direction. His genius, how- 
ever, reached out in several directions and 
he is probably better known today under his 
nom de plume Beaumarchais and as the 
author of those well known operas, “The 
Barber of Seville’ and “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” His cleverness and versatility re- 
sulted in his being included in the select 
group of the Court of King Louis and it is 
known that upon more than one occasion he 
was involved in political activities. 

In spite of his political and court activ- 
ities and his writing he engaged in horolog- 
ical work and upon one occasion the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV, 
asked him to make her a watch. This he did, 
setting it in a ring, for which he received 
a prize from the Academy of Sciences. 
Among the many features of this watch was 
that of its being wound by turning the bezel 
two-thirds of a revolution. This is not the 
first instance of winding a watch without 
opening the case and using a key, for in 
1686 there appeared an advertisement in the 
London Gazette of a watch “having one 
motion and the spring wound up without a 
key.” What the mechanism was is not 
stated. 

During the latter part of the 18th Century 
and the first half of the 19th the idea of 


RIGHT—HUNTING CASE MODEL PATENTED 61 YEARS AGO 


In the United States it is more than likely 
that Phillipe’s invention of 1843 inspired 
many of our watchmakers to improve upon 
the original and undoubtedly many set to 
work with the undertaking. It was more 
than twenty-five years, however, before any 
ideas. of consequence reached the Patent 
Office in Washington in the form of applica- 
tions for patents. This as probably due to 
the political and financial conditions here 
during the years preceding the Civil War. 
During the 60’s a few ideas on stem wind 
and set were patented but not in any great 
numbers, and it is a selected group of these 
early inventions that is described herewith. 

For almost seventy-five years the names 
Howard and watch have been all but synony- 
mous in the United States. There are many 
ways to prove this assertion, one being Ed- 
ward Howard’s invention of a stem winding 
mechanism. The patent was granted Feb- 
ruary 4, 1868, Pat. No. 74,090. With his 
application for a patent Howard submitted a 
double size model, made of brass, which is 
reproduced herewith. The invention con- 
sisted of a double crown wheel mounted on 
the inner squared end of the arbor or stem, 
terminating at its outer end in a thumb- 
piece. This crown wheel was moved along 
the arbor by means of a lever action, as is 
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The LNGERSOLL WATCH CoO. Inc. 


assumes the responsibility 


A the right is an Ingersoll adver- 
tisement that will appear in the 
American Magazine for March, reach- 
ing over 2 million American families. 


Note how we tell Ingersoll watch 
owners to send their “repairs” to our 
Service Department. With the cost 
of repairing in your own store way 
up and more repair work than you 
have time to do, we know that you 
don’t want to make a repair of this 
kind yourself. 


By means of the mailing box we give 
you the opportunity of doing your 
customer a favor and so making him 
pleased that he does business with you. 
He will think of youagain—pleasantly 
—whenhesees how quickly the watch 
is returned to him and how small the 
cost. Write today for a supply of the 
boxes, mentioning this publication 
when you write. 


Addressed FREE 
Mailing Box on 
Keep a Request 
Supply to 
on Hand dealers 





INGERSOLL WATCH Co. Inc. 


30 Irving Place 215 W. Randolph St. 360 Fremont St, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 
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YANKEE S132 


Advertising Experts 
have told us we shouldn't 
mentions REPAIRS 


in an advertisement. -- 
We, here- goes: 


You’re putting chains on your 
car; out of your pocket comes 
your $1.50 Ingersoll, bang 
against the hub. The crystal is 
broken, the movement is dam- 
aged. 


What to do? Few jewelers can 
afford to repair a $1.50 watch, 
but the Ingersoll Service De- 
partment, because it is spe- 
cially equipped, can do it for 
merely a nominal charge and 
do it quickly. 

So pack your watch carefully 
(your dealer will supply you 
with a mailing box). See that 
the package is properly ad- 
dressed, PRINT your own name 
and address on it, and send 
parcel om insured to the 
Ingersoll Service Department. 
Yourwatchwill berepairedand 
returned to you promptly. 


We tell you this so that you'll 
know your Ingersoll will never 
become a tickless, timeless or- 
phan, which is exactly what 
eventually happens to low- 
priced watches that don’t have 
service departments back of 
them. 


The price of the Ingersoll Yankee 
is $1.50. Do you know of any pur- 
chase you can make where you get 
more for your money? There are 
15 Ingersolls in addition to the 
Yankee. In each you get the same 
generous value, and Gade of each 
is the same courteous, efficient 
Service Department. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 
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apparent in the photograph. ; 
within a recess in the dial plate and just 
within the case rim is a plate held in place 
by set screws passing through slots in the 
plate. These set screws are drawn up only 
tight enough to hold the plate in position 
but permit it to slide longitudinally a dis- 
tance equal to the length of the slots. Over 
one end of this plate is placed a large gear 
wheel, secured by a washer and set screws 
but free to move about its axis. 

When it was desired to wind the- watch 
the crown wheels were moved by the lever so 
that the outer one meshed with the large 
gear wheel. Then as the thumb-piece was 
turned in a clock-wise direction the crown 
wheel would turn the large gear and at the 
same time cause the plate on which this large 
gear was mounted to slide forward and 
thus bring the large gear into mesh with 
the first of the two intermediate gears in 
constant mesh with the mainspring barrel. 
When the thumb-piece was moved in an 
anti-clockwise direction the plate would slide 
back and draw the large gear wheel out and 
mesh with the intermediate gears and pre- 
vent winding. The friction of the washer 
holding the large main gear was depended 
upon to cause the plate to slide the main 
gear into and out of mesh. To set the 
hands the double crown wheel was moved by 
the lever away from the winding gear and 
brought into mesh with two intermediate 
gears in constant mesh with the shaft on 
which the hands were mounted. 

Several years before Howard received his 
patent, that is on September 27, 1864, 
Charles E. Jacot, of New York, but resid- 
ing at the time in Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzer- 
land, received Pat. No. 44,493 for a stem 
wind and set mechanism. Instead of having 
a sliding plate as Howard had, he had a 
pivoted plate with three gears mounted 
upon it. All three were in constant mesh 
with each other and, in addition, one of the 
smaller ones located at one end of the plate 
was in mesh likewise with a spur gear se- 
cured to the top of the main spring barrel. 
Projecting upward through this plate and 
through the main gear on the plate was a 
stud upon which was a horizontal miter gear 
wheel located just beneath the swinging 
plate. 

Two screws extending downward through 
the main gear on the swinging plate, through 
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Arranged the plate and to the miter gear, held the 


miter gear and main gear together so that 
they were moved as.a unit. On the end 
of the stem was a bevel gear meshing with 
this miter gear. On the arbor. of the 
minute hand was a gear wheel in constant 
mesh with a secondary wheel. A push rod 
extended through the side of the watch 
which was in contact at its inner end with 
the swinging gear plate. Pushing in on tms 
rod moved the swinging gear plate to such 
extent that the small gear wheel in mesh with 
the spring barrel gear was withdrawn and 
the small gear on the opposite end of the 
swinging plate was put in mesh with the in- 
termediate gear connected to the minute hand. 
As thus arranged, the gear arrangement was 
constantly set to wind the main spring by 

















MR. JACOT WAS THEN A NEW YORKER BUT RE- 
SIDED AT THE TIME IN SWITZERLAND 


turning the stem, but to set the hands the 
push rod had to be pressed inward and held 
in order to accomplish this feat by turning 
the stem.. It is interesting to note that Jacot 
provided the main spring barrel with a 
squared arbor so that the spring could be 
wound with a key if desired. This arrange- 
ment is comparable to that in the early 
steamboat days when besides steam propellor 
equipment every ship carried its full comple- 
ment of sails. 

Arthur Wadsworth when living in 
Newark, N. J., received a patent for a stem 
winding mechanism on June 19, 1866, Pat. 
No. 55,750.. The invention applied primarily 
to hunting-case watches. Just what his ideas 
were, are to be seen in the accompanying 
photograph of the Patent Office model. Un- 
fortunately during the sixty years that have 
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elapsed since Wadsworth placed this model 
in the Patent Office it has had several hard 
knocks and some of the essential parts are 
missing. Basicly, this invention is no dif- 
ferent. from the two preceding ones 
described, but the means of arriving at the 
same end are, in this instance, different. 
The thumb-piece is a hollow sleeve termin- 
ating in a shoulder in contact with the 
spring-catch holding the lid of the watch. 
By pressure of the thumb-piece the spring- 
catch is pushed inward and releases: the 
lid. This hollow sleeve is placed upon a 
spindle passing through the watchcase 
in which it turns. The sleeve is connected 
with the spindle by a slot extending in the 
direction of its length in which there is fitted 
a fixed pin, so that while the sleeve can 
move up and down, when it is turned clock- 
wise and anti-clockwise the slot and pin 
cause the.spindle to turn also. 

The inner end of this spindle is joined to 
a short worm gear. The connections between 
this worm gear, the mainspring barrel and 
the minute hand are quite apparent in the il- 
lustration. The two intermediate gears on 
either side of the worm gear are hung to 
and upon, respectively, a short projecting 
pin on the under side of the arms. Each of 
these arms extends through and beyond the 
bezel ring of the watchcase. The arm 
which controls. the winding of the main 
spring (missing in the photograph) was 
bent up at its outer end so that as the cover 
of the watch was closed the arm would be 
pushed or slid inward sufficiently to cause 
the gear hung to it to be thrown into con- 
nection with the worm gear. In this way, 
with the watch cover closed, the mechanism 
was always set for winding the watch. The 
second arm, with the aid of the straight 
spring secured to it, held the gear wheel 
hung from it constantly out of mesh with 
the worm gear. When it was desired to set 
the watch, however, the arm was pushed 
inward and held. This brought the gear 
wheel in contact with the worm and by turn- 
ing the thumbpiece the hands could be moved 
in either direction. The pivots of these two 
arms extend between the lower side of the 
gear wheels attached and play in a slot cut 
in the watch plate. The direction of these . 
slots corresponds to the line of play of the 
arms. Wadsworth, like Jacot, squared off 
the projecting end of the mainspring arbor 








LEFT—INGENIOUS APPLICATION OF SPUR WHEE’S. RIGHT—INTERESTING COMBINATION OF CRANKS AND LEVERS 
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so that the mainspring could be wound with 
key, if so desired. 

Fayette S. Giles, a resident of New York 
City, received Pat. No. 65,208 on May 28, 
1967, for an improvement in stem winding 
watches. His arrangement consisted in plac- 
ing a spur wheel upon the spindle of the 
spring barrel and another spur wheel con- 
nected with the hands of the watch. Placed 
within the case of the watch and held there 
by the overlapping edges of screw heads 
was a ring the internal circumference of 
which was toothed and geared into the 
spring barrel spur wheel. The inner portion 
of the stem was divided into two sections, 
the inner end being squared and the middle 
portion, cylindrical. Placed loose on the 
cylindrical portion is a crown wheel which 
gears into the teeth of the toothed ring and 
is retained in position by a bar fitting into a 
narrow groove formed around the crown. 
The opposite periphery of this crown wheel 
—in other words, its inner side—has angular 
teeth which mesh with a corresponding 
series of angular teeth formed on the outer- 
most side of a second crown wheel mounted 
on the square portion of the stem. This 
second crown wheel is capable of sliding and 
can be brought at will either in mesh with 
the spur wheel and the minute hand or in 
mesh with the angular teeth of the first 
crown wheel. A spring lever with its end 
fitting into a groove in this second crown 
wheel and controlled by a push pin extend- 
ing to the outside of the watchcase, controls 
the several positions of this second crown 
wheel. As thus arranged, the operations re- 
quired to either wind the watch or set it 
are quite apparent. 

One of the earliest patent models found 
thus far pertaining to the elimination of 
push pins as auxiliaries to stem winding and 
setting mechanisms is that of Edwin Perry, 
of Boston. He received Pat. No. 115,351 on 
May 30, 1871. The claims for the patent 
have to do wholly with the combination of 
cranks and levers by which a pull outward 
on the stem moved the clutch on the stem 
away from the winding gear and placed it 
in mesh with the train operating the hands. 
Perry pivoted to the face of the main plate 
and close to its periphery a bell crank, the 
rigid arm of which fitted into a groove cut 
in the stem outside of the main winding 
gear. 

The opposite arm of this bell crank 
extended inward toward the center and had 
pivoted to its extremity a toggle arm, the 
end of which extended into a notch formed 
in the outer face of a spring lever or shipper. 
The end of this shipper fitted into a groove 
cut in the circumference of the movable 
clutch so as to effect the movements of the 
latter to and fro on the spindle. When the 
knob of the spindle was pulled outward this 
pulled the long end of the bell crank outward 
and caused the toggle joint to straighten. 
This action moved the shipper and actuated 
the clutch, causing the latter to mesh with 
the first wheel of the gear train moving the 
hands. Perry included in this invention a 
means of removing the stem without de- 
ranging the various parts of the movement. 
This centered about the method of securing 
the pivot of the bell crank and while the ar- 
rangement in comparison with that generally 
used today is quite involved, it indicates the 
direction of thought 55 years ago. 
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Snags Met in the Watch Repairing Business 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by S. Bernard 




















AST Spring the writer had the good 
fortune to visit one of America’s fore- 
most watch factories. It was, indeed, a 
genuine pleasure to be taken around the 
different departments of this great factory 
and to have its vast number of activities 
and operations in connection with the mak- 
ing of high-grade watches discussed in de- 
tail by my companion, the superintendent. 
This watch factory produces movements 
that most watchmakers speak of it as rep- 
resenting highest perfection. And yet... 
one of the things that impressed me most 
on my visit, were words emphasized by 
this factory superintendent during our con- 
versation, in front of machine operations 
and around benches of watch-finishers: “We 
cannot,” said he, “do all the things we 
know could, and should, be done in the 
manufacture of a higher grade movement 
We have very keen competition to 
consider, and we must therefore produce 
movements at so much per... We cannot 
go above that,” he continued. “The making 
of the parts and the finishing of the com- 
pleted movement must not exceed a certain 
amount of time. . .” 

I worked for sometime with a watch- 
maker in New Jersey who boasted of the 
fact that he could make a seven-jewel watch 
keep time. By time, we meant of course 
the registering of seconds accurately. But 
...he was lucky! His wife inherited 
some money, and so—it did not make 
much difference to him what his income 
was. If he had had to pay all of his over- 
head expenses, and to make his living, too— 
all at the same time—out of watch repairs 
... he might have insisted that the watch 
should be, say, a seventeen-jewel movement, 
at least if... the watch should NEVER 
vary a second! 

If a watch is to keep time, it is rather 
important that the balance wheel should be 
perfectly true, in the flat, and in the round. 
It is likewise no less important that the 
balance wheel should be well poised. I 
realize that it would not be watchmaker-like 
or gentleman-like (either one—as you 
please) to throw a brick at this time at any 
one watch factory. However, the fact of 
the matter is—as every veteran watchmaker 
knows—that in truing a balance in the flat 
you should have the indicator of the balance 
truing calipers, over the upper surface of 
the balance rim, for the very good reason 
that the lower edge of the balance rim 
might never have been perfectly true to be- 
gin with. Factories are as particular about 
the balance as they can be, considering the 
difficulties under which they labor. 


A splendid watchmaker of my acquaint- 
ance uses a balance truing calipers with 
hardened steel bearings for the pivots. He 
claims that a calipers with jeweled jaws, 
frequently chip or crack, and cut the cones 
of the balance’s pivots. My own experience 
disproves this. For quite sometime I have 
been using a Waltham improved balance 


truing calipers, with jeweled jaws, and so 
far they have not chipped or cracked yet. 

The jaws of these calipers are drilled 
through, this being an advantage inasmuch 
as it permits of the balance being trued 
without removing it from the caliper. 
Moreover, since the balance rests on the 
cones of the balance staff, all danger of the 
pivots breaking is eliminated. Some of the 
watchmakers I know true by the pivots, but 
this necessitates removing the balance each 
time, and the required bending is of course 
bound to take sometime too—thus making 
a long operation out of a simple job. 

To begin with, make sure that the staff 
is staked in securely, as this saves trouble. 
Put the balance in the calipers firmly, swing 
the indicator, or index (as it is more fre- 
quently called) so that one end is over the 
balance rim. In my calipers I have the 
wide end of the index ground so as to fit 
the curve of 18 and 16 size balance wheels; 
and the narrow end, to fit the curve of 6 
and 0 size movement balances. 

Loosen the thumb screw and push the 
post down into the socket until there is 
just daylight between the index and the top 
of the balance. Then, tighten the thumb 
screw, and swing the index away from the 
balance, until daylight can be seen between 
it and the outside of the balance—looking 
down from the top. See if the two ends 
of the balance arm are of equal length. If 
one is shorter than the other, it can be 
stretched with a punch and stump—it is 
well to do this on the part of the arm near 
the center, where it will be covered by the 
hairspring. This is not, of course, the 
watch factory method... At the factory 
they change the balance; but this would be 
impracticable for the watch repairer. 

If the balance arms are of equal length, 
push the index over the balance rim, and see 
if the two sides of the balance wheel are of 
equal height. If not, bend the one that re- 
quires bending, up or down, by pressing the 
calipers firmly together. 

Bending the arm with the fingers, or with 
the points of a tweezers, or with a bend- 
ing rod—generally furnished with the bal- 
ance truing calipers. It is better, to do the 
bending with the fingers, in order to pre- 
vent marring the balance. 

With a little practice this can be done 
easily, and it is advisable to make as few 
bends as possible. With the balance arms 
of equal length and height, true the balance 
in the flat—starting at the arm, and truing 
toward the end of the segment. True one 
arm at a time, and do not begin truing the 
other until it is right. Then, true in the 
round, starting at the arm in the same way, 
and working the kinks out one at a time, 
truing by the outside of the brass. Then 
give the balance another look in the flat 
_.. as you may have knocked it out a 
little when you trued in the round. 

Do not be confused, if—when you are 





(Continued on page 403) 
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Announcement! 


to Bowman Technical School Graduates 
EVERYWHERE :— 


@ In 38 years, Bowman Technical School has placed nearly 2000 graduates in positions, 
Many of you have kept us informed of your progress, and we enjoy hearing of your 
successful careers. 

@ But some have changed locations, without informing us of their present addresses. To all 
we now announce that we are planning to publish a periodical, “B.T.S. BULLETIN” 
to send free to all B.T.S. graduates, to put and keep them in touch with each other and 


with us. 

@ Then, this B.T.S. BULLETIN will publish in each issue valuable new information on Watch Work, Engraving 
and Jewelry Work. 

@ We believe a rare opportunity ex- 
ists to organize the great B.T. S, 
family for pleasant fellowship, and 
practical benefits, and that this can 
be accomplished by B.T.S. 
BULLETIN. 


q B.T.S. BULLETIN will be 
mailed free to all who at any time 
had the privilege of attending Bow- 
man Technical School. 





@ But we must first of all have a 
Engraving corrected up-to-date list of ad- 
Department dresses for mailing. 
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Aims of the Horological 
Institute of America 





An Appreciation by Wendell F. Foster, a veteran watchmaker of Greenfield, Mass. 



































GINCE prehistoric man collected pretty 
pebbles and shells from the beaches, 
sparkling crystals from the ledges and 
golden nuggets from mountain streams, as 
well as the rare plumage of birds, and the 
skins, claws and teeth of animals, as articles 
of adornment for himself and his female 
partner, the subject of jewels and the jewel- 
ry business has been of fascinating interest 
to the human race. The rarest jewels of 
modern times do not. excel in beauty and 
value the wonderful jewels of the Pharaoh 
kings or those of the later Etruscans, Ro- 
mans and Greeks. 

The jeweler’s art has an ancient and hon- 
orable history.-'‘The jewelry business of to- 
day embraces within itself a multitude of 
arts and crafts, among which may be men- 
tioned electroplating, enameling in colors, 
engraving, stone-setting and the lapidaries’ 
art, which includes the cutting and polish- 
ing of diamonds, sapphires, rubies, emeralds 
and the various semi-precious gems. Until 
quite recently the science of optics, as well 
as the important industries of clock and 
watch making, have been largely controlled 
by the jewelers, to whose great wealth and 
the influence of its semitic name may have 
been leading factors. Quite recently the op- 
tical business has been divorced from the 
jeweler’s and has become one of the leading 
professional sciences of the day. Op- 
tometrists, through courses of: intensive 
study and examinations before the various 
State boards of registration, have taken rank 
with the medical profession. The time is 
past when the public must rely upon a yard- 
stick and a box of cheap spectacles in the 
hands of some itinerant peddler. 

What has been said of optometry is being 
worked out in that most scientific of all the 
mechanical professions, that of watchmaking. 
Watchmaking as an industry dates back to 
the year 1500, when round watches, made 
entirely of iron, were made in Nuremberg, 
Germany, and 50 years later the oval 
watches, called from their shape “Nurem- 
berg eggs.” This marked an era in time- 
keeping appliances, which heretofore had 
been the sun-dial, hour-glass, and clepsydra 
or water-clock, all more or less crude and 
inexact as timekeepers. From this crude, 
egg-shaped “pocket clock” the improvements 
were rapid and some of the European coun- 
tries, particularly Switzerland, and later 
England, had watchmaking well established, 
but not without marked opposition from 
those attached to old customs. Watches had 


become better made and of a variety of 
shapes and sizes. 

Among American pioneers of watchmak- 
ing was Luther Goddard, of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., who commenced the manufacture of 
watches and produced about five hundred 
complete watches. This was in 1809. He 
was followed by the Pitkin brothers, of 
Hartford, Conn. They produced about eight 
hundred complete watches. But watchmak- 
ing, as we know it today, on the American 
plan of strict interchangeability of parts; 
that is, one part of a watch of a certain 
grade would interchange with a similar part 
of any one of thousands of the same grade. 
For this American system we are indebted to 
Aaron Dennison, a watchmaker of Boston, 
Mass. This was in 1849, Dennison, with 
Edward Howard, a highly skilled mechanic 
and clock manufacturer of Roxbury, Mass., 
after interesting capitalists in the matter of 
making watches on the new system, formed 
the first American watch company, under 
the firm name of Dennison, Howard & 
Davis, which after many changes became 
known as the American Watch Co., and is 
known at the present day as the Waltham 
Watch Co., of which the great Elgin is an 
off shoot. The final success of the two large 
companies prompted many others to go into 
the field, but as it required at that time over 
a million dollars to put a finished watch 
product on the market, many of these com- 
panies failed for want of capital. The few 
remaining companies with ample capital are 
turning out millions of the finest watches 
the world can produce. 

Great factories springing up and their 
watches coming into great demand, it be- 
came necessary to educate young men and 
women in the intricate tasks of running the 
nearly human machines required in watch 
manufacture. The almost universal use of 
watches by the public produced no end of 
watchmakers (so called). Some of these 
had no other experience than that gained on 
clock work and repairing the few watches 
brought into the shops of small country 
jewelers. Men with little or no experience 
as workmen opened small shops as watch- 
makers and were the means of ruining many 
fine time-pieces for which the owners could 
get no redress. This lowering of the stand- 
ard of competent watchmakers had become 
such a menace to the public that a few in- 
terested and far-seeing men, having the best 
interests of horology at heart, met at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and formed the Horological 
Institute of America, which has, during its 
short existence, proved more successful than 
their fondest dreams anticipated. 

The object of the Horological Institute is 
to demonstrate and emphasize the impor- 


tance and value of the science of horology. 
To formulate courses of study and prac- 


tice in the higher branches of horological 
knowledge. 


To develop standards for horological 
schools and to co-operate for their better- 
ment. 


To establish a system of varying attain- 
ments for watch and clock makers, and to 
issue graded certificates to such applicants 
as shall, through careful examination, dem- 
onstrate their worthiness to receive them. 


To confer “honorary degrees” in recogni- 
tion of mechanical attainment in horological 
discovery, science or practice. 

To encourage in all suitable ways young 
men and women to adopt the horological in- 
dustry as their profession and to endeavor 
to elevate and dignify the art, science and 
practice of horology. Also, to employ suita- 
ble means to secure for the science itself, 
and for its professors, instructors and stu- 
dents, the respect and dignity to which they 
are justly entitled. 


To serve as a center of scientific informa- 
tion relating to all horological matters, 
through publication of articles of informing 
and instructive matter. 

To co-operate. with individuals and with 
other organizations to advance the interest 
of horological and allied sciences. 


The Institute is composed of some of the 
most scientific men of the country, including 
members of the National Research Council, 
heads of the various horological schools and 
heads of our great watch factories, and is 
especially fortunate to have the close co- 
operation of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
at Washington, where exhaustive tests of 
the performance of watches and time-pieces 
of all kinds are made and certificates of rat- 
ings issued therefor. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards has nothing to do with the ex- 
amination and registration of watchmakers, 
which comes under the function of the Hor- 
ological Institute. The Institute is an en- 
dowed organization; its first endowment 
fund was the gift of $10,000 by the late 
founder, Geo. W. Spier, of Washington, D. 
C. Smaller contributions have since been 
made, and more are hoped for and are de- 
served, as this organization is doing a work 
of national importance. 

The system of examinations is simple and 
effective. The applicant for honors com- 
mences at the lowest grade—that of “Junior 
Watchmaker.” A series of questions, with 
a sample of work done in the presence of 
an approved watchmaker, who vouches for 
him. 

“Certified Watchmaker” is the second step 
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A Substitute for Your Lungs | 


Don't use your lungs for a waste trap. If you 
do you’re going to regret it. In your daily work 
of grinding and polishing you can’t help but breathe 
in the dust. The smallest amount of work pro- 
duces dust which you should guard yourself 
against. 

Just the outfit you have been dreaming about, 
Strong, silent, powerful air suction drawing away 
the polishing dust as you work, preventing it from 
flying up into your face and covering your clothes, 
not to say your entire surroundings. 

And then think of the waste of gold, platinum 
and other precious metals that are lost in the dust. 

You can very easily have a dustless lathe. You 
can save all this wasted precious metal. You 
can have the pleasant working conditions that a 
clean shop makes possible. 


‘sros, Polishing Dust Collector 


Your lungs, like a sponge soaking up water, absorb the 
dust you breathe. It cakes there the same as it does on your 
automobile. You can see it can do you no good. You can 
see that it can do you a great deal of harm in there inside 
your lungs. 

Even the automobile people are now using a dust collector 
to protect the motor. How infinitely more important to you 
18 your own personal internal motor? 
LEIMAN BRO 23 Walker St. Therefore the importance is plain. Even though these dust 

° N York collectors were costly affairs, you would get one. But happily 
ew ror they are not. So decide to get one by making the first move 


Makers of Good Machinery for 35 Years now. Get the Free Illustrated Catalog 
































7 FULCRUM OILS ¢ 


The Finest Oils Produced 


Anywhere. at any Price 
A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil 


must be “neutral,” which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 

Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are 
the only lubricants for such purposes ever produced which are free 
from all acids,—and we can prove it. 


Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to 
discolor or become rancid in any length of exposure. They were 
adopted by the War Department of this country, are being used by 
some of the largest watch factories of the world, and by practically 
all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this country and 


Canada. 

















If you are not using Fulcrum Oils 
You are not using the best oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50 cents a bottle 60 cents a bottle 75 cents a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oils 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY, FRANKLIN, PA., U.S. A. luce 
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in the progressive examination, and more 
dificult questions and a much higher class 
df work is required to pass this test. 

The third step or “Certified Horologist” 
requires the highest mechanical skill of the 
art and includes the making of new work, 
and the questions involve scientific problems 
of horology and allied sciences. 

Some of the best watchmakers of the coun- 
try have taken these examinations and re- 
ceived their much-prized certificates and are 
loud in their praise of its many advantages. 
Furthermore, the public is being informed 
of its protection to them from the army of 
“itinerant tinkers” who have had it all their 
own way for so many years. The jewelers 
who hire watchmakers are pleased, as a 
certified watchmaker, although costing them 
more than the uncertified man, is a valuable 
asset to their business. The time will come 
when owners of valuable time-pieces will 
not leave them with any but certified watch- 
makers. 

It should be the duty of every watch- 
maker to take these examinations, as his 
future services will be assured at a price 
his difficult and valuable services deserve. 
It will be the object of the Horological In- 
stitute to publish this knowledge to the pub- 
lic, together with the lists of the fortunate 
graduates. 

The .aims of the Horological Institute 
have been briefly outlined that the press and 
the public may become better acquainted 
with the high purposes of this honorable 
body. 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 
The following are the quotations for sil- 
ver bars in London and New York as re- 
ported for the past week: 
Selling Price 


London U.S. Gov’t New York 

Date Official Assay Bars Official 
TAR, -25.0520530 26% 58% 56% 

sie eee 26% 57% 56% 

ae re 2648 60 5754 

a ae 26% 50 575% 

Ay ED ease ales 274 62 595% 

xc 27% 61 585% 
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The United States Bureau of Standards 
and Its Importance to the Jewelry Trade 











Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by R. E. Gould, Chief, Time Section 














ON a hillside about five miles from the 
Capitol in Washington, D. C., is located 
“Uncle Sam’s House of Wonders.” ‘This is 
the name sometimes applied to the National 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, because of the character 
and variety of its work. On December 4, 
1926, this Bureau celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary, and held open house to all its 
friends who cared to inspect its laboratories. 
There are 12 large buildings and a dozen 
or more small buildings, located on a 43-acre 
tract of land, which house the numerous 
laboratories of this institution. One can 


hardly imagine the variety of tests and 
researches being carried on within these 
laboratories. 


Starting with 14 employes, housed in 
temporary buildings, the Bureau has steadily 
grown until it now employs 800 scientific 
and technical workers and has the extensive 
plant mentioned. 

A very brief outline is all that can be 
given here regarding the work being carried 
on. A glance at the accompanying chart of 
organization will help one to appreciate 
what this work consists of. There are eleven 
scientific and technical divisions, with their 
subdivisions or sections which are specalized 
each along some particular line of testing or 
research. 

In the laboratories of these various sec- 
tions may be found apparatus for carrying 
on tests and investigations of all descrip- 
tions. The original purpose of the Bureau 
was to care for the material standards of 
the United States, but its scope has gradually 





DIRECTOR'S OFFICE 


DIRECTOR ~~ - Geoncr K. Buncess 
Assisrartr. Oinector — — F.C. Brown 











broadened until today not only does it test 
and compare standards but carries on much 
experimental work for which there is public 


“spade.” : m 
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PART OF THE EQUIPMENT FOR TESTING TIME- 
PIECES AT U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


need, and for which facilities are not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Length can be determined to one ten- 
millionth of an inch, time to a ten-thousandth 
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The new clear white CRYSTALS YOU CANT BREAK 
G-S FLEXO CRYSTALS . 3 


ROUND AND FANCY SHAPES 





NO GRINDING REQUIRED 
FOR FITTING 





Over 7,000 jewelers are now using 


a s and highly recommend them—A trial will convince you Protected by RE-ISSUE PATENT NO, 14459 


Domed and Finished to Size. 


G-S FLEXO CRYSTALS are made of a special material having a hard, glassy surface, highly transparent and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from glass when inserted in a watch, THEY DO NOT CHIP, BREAK OR CRACK. EACH AND EVERY CRYS- 
TAL IS USED PROFITABLY. FIT TIGHT—NO DUST OR TARNISH ON DIAL. 


Anyone can fit quickly 
G-S Flexo Fancy Shape Crystal Outfit G-S Flexo Round 


The most profitable and simplest complete outfit for fitting Crystal Outfit 


Fancy Shapes 
The only practical and successful system in- 


troduced to the Jewelry trade for fitting watch 
crystals. It enables a jeweler to fit any case in 
a minute, giving customers prompt service and 
entire satisfaction. 


A small stock of only 4 gross G-S FLEXO 
CRYSTALS (% dozen per size) is required 
for a complete assortment to fit any size or 
make of watch, both the open and hunting case. 
(Hunting case crystals are made specially thin 
to fit the thinnest watch.) (Open case crystals 









De 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
and foreign countries 








Complete n 
outfit are extra thick.) 
consists Order from your Wholesaler—or direct from us 
of 38 sizes, : sae 
fit all 
teal ~GERMANOW-SIMON nal 
gents? wrist MACHINE CO. G-S Flexo Crystal 


watches BEWARE of cheap and inferior imitations. IF IT ISN’T Inserting 
A “G-S” IT IS NOT A GENUINE FLEXO CRYSTAL 545 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Short Cuts to Proficiency are Doomed to Disappointment 


Just a little expense—and a life-time of success and enjoyment are the results of a thorough 
course in Watchwork, Jewelry work and Engraving at Bradley. 

We want all keen, progressive jewelers to know that we are working to make conditions for the 
jeweler more livable—to make it possible for him to get trained young men to take charge of his 
work bench in such a manner that it will be a business up-builder and consequent money getter. 

Our motto is not “How Fast” but “How Good.” 

Seventy-five percent of our students come to “Bradley” from jewelry stores, thus proving that 
many up-to-date jewelers already appreciate the fact that Bradley, in its Hcrological Department, 
is doing a great work in making better workmen, better merchants and consequently better citizens. 
We want all to know and to appreciate it. When you buy you get trade-marked goods; then you 
know what you are getting. Bradley Horological is a trade-mark known the world over; it is a 
guarantee that you are getting the best there is to be had in this line. Bradley is always spoken 
of as the oldest, most successful and up-to-date school in America; and the more you investigate 
the more thoroughly you will be convinced that these are facts. 

Start at once; be really alive; get one of our latest catalogues and make up your mind to join 
us as soon as possible and make 1927 a winner. We will send the little book free and pay the 
postage. Just address: 


HOROLOGICAL DEPT. C, BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, the Practical School for Practical Men, PEORIA, ILL. 




















THE HOUSE THAT DELIVERS THE GOODS 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the merger of — enced men, capable of the best workman- 
Art Watch Case Co. ship and thoroughly reliable service. 


Patronage of the trade is cordially solicited 


Becker-Heckman Co. with the assurance that ‘The Goods will be Delivered.” 
established watch case rare een — ons te the 
Heyworth Building at 29 East Madison Street, icago. 

The new min Sa — is aes _ epg BECKER-HECKMAN COMPANY 
See Uee ere te en nnethacice cre all cones. 29 East Madison St., 803 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 


the Heyworth Building. Its mechanics are all experi- 
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of a second, a weighing may be made of 
even a pencil line on a sheet of paper. On 
the other hand, there are complete paper and 
textile mills, glass manufacturing and glass 
working plants, and a compression machine 
capable of pressure to 10,000,000 Ibs. Such 
is the variety of the work being carried on 
in the laboratories of this well-known 
scientific bureau. 

How does all this effect the jeweler? 
First, let us consider the time section. Here 
watches, clocks and timepieces of all de- 
scriptions are tested to determine their per- 
formance under various conditions which 


may be kept constant for periods of several . 


days. Here are tested the watches of ap- 


plicants for the watchmakers certificates 
issued by 
America. 


the Horological Institute of 
Close co-operation exists at all 
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public gets the benefit of the information 
obtained. 

At present there are located at the Bureau 
67 of. these associates, representing 37 in- 
dustries and engaged in some 75 pieces of 
research. This plan results in a very close 
contact and a better understanding being 
established between the government and the 
business interests of the country, with the 
resultant benefits to beth. 

The work of the. Federal Specifications 
Board of which the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards is chairman, is also of great 
importance. Since its establishment four 
years ago, this Board has unified the specifi- 
cations of the various departments of the 
government by eliminating or remodelling 
many. specifications for the same type of 
material. So satisfactory has this work 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS OF U. S. 


times between this section and the Institute. 
Manufacturers and individuals may have 
their watches tested for performance in 
various positions and temperatures at a very 
small cost, a service which cannot be secured 
elsewhere. 

But this’ is only one of the branches of 
direct interest to the jeweler. Electro-depo- 
sition of metals, the thermal expansion of 
quartz and other materials, the development 
and improvement of radio equipment, studies 
of the properties of optical glass, enamels 
and cements, and the standardization and 
simplification of material in daily use by the 
industries are all of immediate importance to 
the jeweler. 

Another important and little known plan 
of co-operation between the Bureau and the 
various industries is the arrangement by 
which research associates are maintained at 
the Bureau by these industries. By this 
arrangement, the facilities of the laboratories 


are made available to appointed -representa--- 


tives of the industries who are placed at 
the Bureau to engage in some particular 
research of special value to the industry con- 
"erned. The results of these researches. are 
published by the Bureau and thus the general 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


proven that many of the industries are 
applying these specifications to their own 
lines of work and thereby obtaining a 
standardized article, the specifications for 
which have been scientifically developed. 

Thus, by the work of’ the Bureau of 
Standards, the jeweler is assured of a means 
of securing information, scientifically ob- 
tained, regarding nearly every material with 
which he has to deal either in his business 
or in other matters in which he may be 
interested. 

Information regarding particular lines of 
work may be secured by writing to the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 








“Did you know that there are a great 
many million pounds of snuff manufactured 
annually in the United States?” 

“Really? I suppose people regard it as 
nothing to be sneezed at.”—Chicago Phoenix. 
* * * 

Cook: What are you laughin’ at? 

Butler (new in the profession): They’s 
twelve people at the t-te and not one of 
’em knows huw to snuff the candles: They 
had to ring fo- me to da it—~Brown Jug. 
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Adjustment Apparatus for Drilling 





ie drilling a hole in the exterior surface 
of a cylindrical piece, quite considerable 
time is usually consumed in adjusting the 
piece to be drilled on the table of the drill. 
It was for the purpose of saving this time 
that the adjustment apparatus, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, was designed. 

_As will be recognized on examining this 
picture there is nothing particularly compli- 
cated in the construction of this device. 

It consists of a slide-standard C, sustain- 
ing the support A which carries the regu- 
lating-screw B. This support slides on the 























TIME-SAVING TOOL USED IN DRILLING 


standard and is fixed at the point ‘nearest 


? thetdiameter of the article to be drilled, by 


means of a screw D, which: is introduced 
into one of the holes provided at regular in- 
tervals in the standard C. 

The block forming the base of the 
apparatus, is hollowed so as to make it 
tighter. 

To adjust the piece to be drilled, the op- 
eration is as follows: 

The hole to be drilled is first marked with 
the aid of a punch, then the piece is placed 
on the table of the drill, with the aid of the 
vise, according to the usual method, The 
apparatus is then placed on the piece to be 
drilled, so that the point of the screw lodges 
in the hole made by the punch. The screw 
is turned down lightly, just enough to pre- 
vent the piece from turning. 

The whole is then adjusted until the rear 
face of the standard is parallel with the edge 
of the table of the drill. The piece is then 
adjusted, the apparatus removed and the 
drilling can then be accomplished with all 
the exactness desired. 





Solar Phenomena in Southwest 


Africa 





WO American observers who left last 

August to conduct the solar observatory 
established in Southwest Africa by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society in co-operation 
with the Smithsonian Institution, have com- 
pleted preparations for their two years’ stay 
on the summit of Mt. Brukkaros, a desert 
‘mountain. A letter received by the Smith- 
sonian from Frederick Greeley, the associate 
of William H. Hoover, director of the 
observatory, states that the instruments have 
been installed. The Mt. Brukkaros observa- 
tory is the third one established in connec- 
tion with the study of solar phenomena which 
the Smithsonian has been carrying on for 
more than 30 years. 
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YOUR QUESTIONS about WORKING WHITE GOLD 
ARE ANSWERED IN OUR NEW BOOKLET (7 








Send for 
Your Copy 


NATIONAL SMELTING 
& REFINING CORP. 
92 John St., N. Y. City. 


LEES & SANDERS. 


LTD. 
Chicago customer writes: ‘1! feel it is my duty to thank you for 
the fine results and will state that this is by far the largesi 





returns for like amount that ! ever had.” 


SWEEP SMELTERS 


BIRMINGHAM, Enc. 








Tek. Malberry ¥ 04 Established 1885 OTTO SNYDER, President 


EMILE SNYDER, Inc. 


GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM REFINERS te 


OFFICE AND WORKS: el 
298-306 South Street NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Ie 


Manufacturers of Snyder’s Soldering Powder and Fluid for Hard and Soft Soldering tl 





Send Us Your Next Lot of Sweeps or Washings. We pay for all consignments within ten days. s 
“42 YEARS OF HONEST RETURNS” n 











The BUYERS’ DIRECTORY , 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Company, 11 John St., New York ; 
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Question No. 4104—Moss Agates.—/ am 
a subscriber to THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR and 
would like to have you give me some infor- 
mation in regard to cutting moss agates. 
What they use to cut them and also how and 
what process they go through to finish a 
stone up? 

Answer—In regard to cutting moss 
agates or any stone of similar hardness, 
most of this work is done with laps which 
are fed with powdered emery dust and 
water. In some cases some of the rough 
grinding is done on a grinding wheel of suit- 
able grit and hardness, but to obtain flat 
surface it is always best to use lap. 

Laps for rough grinding may be made of 
chilled cast iron and fed with mixture of 
No. 60 to No. 90 emery powder and water. 
Very fine grinding should be done on lead 
laps which are fed with powdered flour 
emery and water. Assuming that a stone 
has been ground flat and of a very fine sur- 
face, then we may proceed with polishing. 
For polishing laps you may use a boxwood 
lap with the end of the grain exposed. For 
work in other woods, we would use a sec- 
tion from a log, the idea is more clear. 
Such polishing laps must be turned up very 
smooth and finished with a very flat surface. 
Farey powder is used for polishing agates, 
etc. Rotten Stones powder applied to laps 
and kept just moist will produce best pol- 
ish on such stones. Thirty-minute Carbo- 
rundum powder kept moist on laps will also 
ptoduce fine polish, and of course fine pow- 
dered rouge used in the same conditions 
is a fine polishing powder. Where very fine, 
flat surfaces are required, diamond powder 
is best for cutting and also polishing, but 
of course is not used on account of the ex- 
pense. Where precision work is required, 
the above methods are applied to moss 
agates and such stones which are required 
to be cut with flat surfaces. If you wish 
to cut a stone carbuncle shape or half round, 
then such stones should be cemented to the 
end of a small stick about the size of a 
lead pencil and turned round and round 
against the face of the lap, and of course in 
this case a solid grinding wood of suitable 
size is excellent for this work. After the 
stone is shaped as required then it may be 
Polished with the same materials and laps as 
mentioned above. 


Question No. 4105—Dial Erasures—I 
would appreciate very much. if you could in- 
form me as to how and where I could get 
the following information: 

How to remove factory names off dials 
and how are fraternities, sorority and lodge 
emblems put on dials with colors. There 
must be some firm handling the necessary 
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[Answers are also solicited — our reade‘s to the alii published on this page.] 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


tools and supplies for this business, as I 
have seen quite a little of it done. A. L. B. 

ANSWER—In regard to removing names 
from watch dials this could readily be done 
by polishing the name off with fine abrasive 
of some kind. A black rouge such as the 
opticians use for polishing lenses may be 
applied with a felt buff and kept moist with 
water. You should have no difficulty what- 
ever in removing names in this manner and 
you can also polish the dial at the same 
time and leave it in good condition. 

In regard to the fraternity, sorority and 
lodge emblems which you have seen painted 
on watch dials we would advise that this 
is skilled labor which is done by artists in 
this particular line of work. A man that is 
able to do this class of work as a rule is 
a high class artist familiar with paint and 
means of mixing same. In addition to this, 
most of this work is done under magnifying 
glasses and calls for very steady nerves in 
order to do fine work, If you wish to try 
this work yourself you can obtain all the 
necessary materials at any first class artist 
supply store. There are a number of firms 
which make a business of painting first class 
designs and special devices of any kind. One 
of the best of these is The O’Hara Dial 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Question No. 4106—Horological Ques- 
tions. Kindly answer the following ques- 
‘ions in your column of Work Shop Notes: 

No. 1—I find in some of the seven-jewel 
grades of watches, which I have to repair, 
that the pivot holes in the plates have been 
closed so much that there is not enough 
metal left to insure a safe bushing for the 
pivots. Is it best to order a new plate from 
the factory when it is possible, when the 
plates or bridges are in this shape, or is 
there some other way of doing a neat job 
to overcome this? What kind of metal is 
used for the plates in Waltham watches? 

No. 2—Kindly state the difference of 
sizes, if any, in watches marked “10 ligne, 
etc.,’ and those that are marked “10/00 
size, etc.” 

No. 3—I have a Howard watch to repair, 
and I find that some “botch” has riveted 
some of the balance screws to the balance 
to make them hang on. In trying to fit new 
screws, I find that the threads in the bal- 
ance are all stripped (as the case always 
is), and they will not hold. Can I obtain 
screws for the balance with a slightly larger 
thread to overcome this difficulty, or must 
I order a complete new balance?—O. T. 

Answer No. 1—We very seldom find it 
necessary to order a new plate from the 
factory, but when we find it advisable to 
order new plates or bridges, we always send 
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ll, wie comp.ie.e movement for proper fit- 
lig. Ouch jops will usually require trom 
two to tour weeks, as the factories have 
their routine to follow on such jobs. How- 
ever, there is no good reason why such jobs 
should not be bushed and give good service. 
When low grade watches are made, the oil 
sinks are usually stamped in the plates and 
the rim of the oil sink is usually concentric 
with the pivot hole. Now our first step in 
fitting a new bushing will be to carefully 
ream out the hole clear to the edge of the 
oil sink and as true as possible with rela- 
tion to the rim of the oil sink. This work 
may be done by hand with a cutting broach, 
and we should try to ream the hole as near 
upright as possible. If we do this ream- 
ing with a broach, the hole will be slightly 
tapered. Then we select a piece of brass 
rod of suitable size and turn a taper plug 
that will fit tight in the hole. Cut this plug 
off on the small end so as to allow about 
half the plate thickness for a drive fit. Then 
cut the plug off from the rod so it will be 
slightly thicker than the plate. The hole 
in the plate should be slightly chamfered on 
the under size. Then with a flat stump and 
punch in the staking tool we may drive the 
plug securely in position and the under side 
will be riveted over where we chamfered 
the hole. The plug should be stamped flat 
and flush with the surface of the plate. We 
now have a good stock of metal for the 
pivot hole. In order to have the pivot hole 
true and upright we must use a universal 
head. We will assume that the top plate is 
being bushed, Our next step will be to fit 
the two plates together with the screws and 
then place the plate in the universal head, 
using the pump center on the lower plate 
in order to upright both plates. This being 
done it will be a very simple matter to cen- 
ter and drill a hole for the pivot. It is 
best to use a drill slightly smaller than the 
pivot we wish to fit, as the hole may be 
reamed to correct size for the pivot after 
removing from the universal head. After 
the hole has been drilled we may turn the 
oil sink to the proper form. If due care is 
observed in all operations there is no good 
reason why such a job should not answer all 
requirements. The plates in most watches 
are made of brass or brass which is nickel- 
plated, while the finer grades are made of 
a special nickel alloy. 

ANSWER No. 2—The ligne is a French 
unit of measurement which is equal to 
.0885 of an English inch. Consequently 
“10 ligne” would be 10 times .0885, which 
is .885. American watches are (with a few 
exceptions) sized by the Lancashire Gauge, 
which is of English origin. By this system 
one inch is taken as a base, and to this is 
added 5/30 of an inch for drop. Thus, one 
inch and 5/30 is called 0 size, and every ad- 
ditional 1/30 of an inch forms a size smaller 
than 0 size. By this system 5/0 size is 
exactly one inch in diameter, while a 10/0 
size is 25/30 of an inch or .833, which, it 
will be observed, is quite close to the diam- 
eter of the 10 ligne movement. 

Answer No. 3—In regard to the Howard 
balance in which the screw threads are 
stripped you will no doubt find that part 
of the thread is still left in the rim, espe- 
ciallv in the steel part of the rim. Most 
of the factories will supply balance screws 


(Continued on page 401) 
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One jeweler says “We could not get along without our 
Hoke Melting and Soldering Torches.” 


They burn ordinary city gas with oxygen. Any number 
of men—one or a hundred—can work from one tank and 
one regulator. The Hoke-Jewel Soldering Torch is fine 
for all kinds of jobs—repair work, sizing, etc. It is ten 
times quicker; you can solder close to the stone and finish 
the job before the stone gets hot. 


Attach a Hoke-Phoenix Melting Torch to the same regu- 
lator, and melt your gold and platinum scrap: No blower, 
no furnace, no flue, no soot. 


Heke Incorporated 


Ask for 

Free 
22 Albany St., New York, N. Y. Circular 
Co-operating with Jewelers’ Technical Advice Co. Cc. Ss. M. 
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JOHNSON MATTHEY & CO., LTD. 
Hatton Garden, London, E. C., Eng. 
Official Assayers and Refiners te the Bank of England 


36th Floor 
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New York 





























@ S.S.White @ 
Gold Alloys and Solders 
and 
Platinum Solders 


Sotpers for white, green and yellow 
gold; strong, easy flowing and hold 
their colors. @, All solders put up in 
one-pennyweight pieces, marked dis- 
tinctly to avoid mistakes at the 


bench; also marked with Trade YY 
Mark as a guarantee of reliability. 


Write for description and prices. 


THE S.S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


152 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


» FACTORY ADDRESS 


Prince Bay, Staten Island, N. Y. 





We Buy Sweeps, Scraps and Waste Materials 





























Watchmakers, Attentio 





Don’t waste your energy by using 
imitation watch materials. Save time 
and money. Use genuine material. 
You can build up a reputation for your 
watch repair department. We carry 
all the refills for the Elgin, Hamilton 
and Illinois material cabinets. We 
have no off-brand mainsprings; or any 
other off-brand materials. Orders 
filled from any catalog published. 
Our motto is promptness, accuracy and 
reliability. If you have not received 
our aluminum material tray and birth- 
stone card it is yours for the asking. 





J. H. Mednikow & Company 


The Largest Watch Material House 
in the South 


83 South 2nd Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
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E will first take up the plating of gold 

and silver leaving copper as a second 
subject. We find very early usage of gold 
and silver. Scientists tell us it was used 
thousands of years before Christ as evidenced 
from the finding of -gold and silver articles 
in the tombs of prominent persons, but no 
written history exists except what we find 
chronicled in the Holy Bible. Referring to 
this authority we find that gold existed even 
before man was created which was in the 
6th day or epoch. In Genesis 2:11 refer- 
ring to the land of Havila, the statement is 
made “there is gold.” 

Gold, the standard of values, is the first 
metal mentioned in Biblical history. We find 
iron and brass the next mentioned metals 
in Genesis 5:22 about the year B.C. 3140, 


“Tubalcain, an instructor of every artificer: 


in brass and iron.” 

Silver is not mentioned until Abraham’s 
time about B.C. 1960, but it must have been 
known before this as it is recorded in Genesis 
13:2 that Abraham was very rich in silver 
as well as gold and he bought a sepulchre 
for his wife Sarah for 400 shekels of silver. 
Evidently the precious metals were not as 
yet used in the form of coin but was traded 
in by weight, in the shape of bars or ingots, 
for we find in this transaction that Abraham 
weighed the silver. 

Naturally, some crude method was em- 
ployed in the early days to mine, smelt and 
purify these precious metals. 

We next find Joseph, the son of Isaac, 
wearing a chain of gold about his neck, 
(about B.C. 1838) and about B.C. 1520 (Ex- 
odus 20:23) the Israelites were commanded 
not to make gods of gold and silver, show- 
ing clearly that articles of these metals were 
being manufactured by casting or shaping 
in some crude manner. This commandment, 
however, was broken as chronicled in the 
32nd chapter of Exodus. 

In Exodus 25:10-11, B.C.1520, we find in 
making the Ark of the Covenant the Israel- 
ites were commanded to use Shittim Wood 
overlaid with gold. This is the first authen- 
tic record we find of a precious metal being 
used as a covering. No doubt the gold was 
beaten or rolled flat and thinned out with 
crude tools and applied to the wood, but 
how it was fastened is not recorded. 

It is very evident from this, however, that 
the art of overlaying an inferior piece of 
base material with a thin layer of precious 
metal was quite highly developed during the 
bondage of the Israelites in Egypt (about 
B.C. 1650) as from discoveries in the tombs 
of the Pharaohs of Egypt we find many 
articles of this description as well as the 
use of a gold lacquer. It is probable that 


highly trained mechanics amongst the Israel- 
ites were responsible for a great many of 
these articles, made by them under the direc- 
tion of the Egyptians. 

We can find no record of silver being used 


in this way, but in many instances it was 
used in fashioning various vessels, trumpets 
and numerous other articles. It is also ob- 
vious that inferior goods of silver were 
made and sold in those days as well as at 
the present time for in Jeremiah 6:30 we 
find the remark “reprobate silver,” which can 
only be interpreted to mean inferior silver. 
To the layman in reading over biblical 
history of these precious metals, it would 
seem that gold and silver were very much 


rolling both together, combining the silver 
with the copper. Articles of rather shallow 
nature were made from this material such 
as trays, meat dishes, vegetable dishes, bas- 
kets, low bowls, etc. The silver surface was 
polished but the under side of the article 
was copper. Later on this was improved by 
tinning the under side. This proved more 
satisfactory as the only place the copper 
showed would be on the edges where trim- 
med. Goods made by this process were 














1—DANIELL BATTERIES; 2—THE “WILDE” MACHINE; 3—THE “GRAMME” MACHINE; 4— 
EARLY SCRATCH BRUSHING; 5—THE “WESTON” MACHINE; 6—THE “BRUSH” MACHINE 


more common in these days than they are 
now, and there was no great necessity or de- 
mand for aicheaper line of articles, but as time 
went on and the population of the earth in- 
creased, a demand for articles of lesser value 
developed and copper and brass came into 
more general use. The poorer classes of 
people were content to use articles made of 
these metals for culinary, decorative and 
table purposes, while the more fortunate 
enjoyed their pieces made of silver and gold. 
A middle class gradually sprung up, neither 
rich nor poor, and desired something better 
than brass or copper, but could not afford 
silver or gold, and during the first part of 
the 18th century the idea of covering copper 
with silver was conceived. 

Thomas Bolsover, about the year 1742 
A.D. evolved the idea of making sheets of 
a combination of copper and silver. This 
was done by placing a plate of silver on a 
plate of copper, the thickness depending on 
the gauge desired in the finished sheet, and 


known as “Sheffield” plate, and quite a few 
examples of this work can be seen in many 
of the museums of the United States and 
England. 

Later, the flowing of silver on copper 
came into use. This was done by the use 
of a flux on the metal, the piece being heated 
to a certain temperature and molten silver 
flowed on. It was then cut down with 
abrasives and finished. Such articles as flat- 
ware, small plates, etc. were also dipped in 
the molten silver and overlaid in this 
way. . 

Early in the 19th century static electricity 
was discovered and batteries were making 
an appearance. 

About the year 1808 the value of the gal- 
vanic current in effecting the dissociation of 
chemical compounds was established and 
proved that soda, potash, etc. were metallic 
oxides. 

The value of the decomposing power of 
the battery in producing deposits, however, 
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was not discovered until 1830 by Wagner 
and Jacobi, and then only by accident. 

The battery in use at this time was known 
as the Daniell battery, using a sulphate of 
copper solution. In working, this battery 
deposited a metallic copper on the sides of 
the container, removal of which was neces- 
sary from time to time to have the battery 
properly function. Jacobi in experimenting, 
discovered that the copper thus removed was 
the exact counterpart of the surface of the 
container, and the thought of converting 
this troublesome feature to Practical use 
suggested its use in reproducing effects in 
metal. 

In 1838 in St. Petersburg, Jacobi succeeded 
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both electric plating .and for lighting. 

The Brush machine made in Cleveland 
likewise was a vast improvement over the 
“Gramme.” 

Improvements were continually being 
made; and as a better understanding and 
knowledge of electricity was acquired, better 
plating machines and accessories were pro- 
duced until today we have all manner of 
fine instruments and machines to produce 
deposits. 

In the modern plating rooms of today we 
find many small difficulties which cause 
trouble in the plating and finishing of our 
goods, and we will now turn our attention 
to the more important causes of the failure 
of silverplate. 

It is essential that pieces to be plated be 
absolutely and chemically clean. The sur- 
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in making copper deposits by- the use of 
galvanic electricity. 

In 1840 Prof. Boettger also succeeded 
in producing deposits with the aid of the 
battery, and also employed this means for 
gilding. 

About the same time John Wright of 
Birmingham was engaged in experimenting 
with gold and silver deposits by the same 
method. He made the important discovery, 
that a solution of cyanides of copper, silver 
and gold would yieid a fine deposit thru the 
electrolytic action. 

In 1842 Daniel Davis of Boston made and 
used electrotypes in his printing business. 
From this time forward rapid progress was 
made in this field. 

Dynamo-electric machines eventually ap- 
peared, the first being the “Wilde” machine 
consisting of two machines, an exciter and 
a revolving armature. In 1871 Gramme, a 
Frenchman, introduced a machine very much 
superior to the Wilde, which was used for 





face of the article must be polished and all 
scratches removed in order to produce a 
good surface after plating. The market is 
flooded with many cleaning preparations and 
at the present time the Committee on Buff- 
ing, Cleaning and Polishing Compounds is 
busily engaged studying this proposition. 

Articles placed in plating tanks with 
grease or oily substance. on them will cause 
the silver plating to blister. The fault, of 
course, is in the cleaning of the article. It 
may not be the operator’s fault, as a little 
investigation may show that the cleaner was 
not hot enough to open the pores of the 
metal and draw out the grease embedded, or 
it may have been too weak or too full of 
metal, or impoverished. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this operation and the con- 
dition of the cleaning solutions. 

Stained goods are encountered occasionally 
which is due generally to the handling of 
washed goods by an operator with dirty or 
greasy hands. A finger mark on an article 
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placed in a plating solution will show 
through the silver and stain it. Stripping 
and replating may be necessary. This may 


cause a roughness to a certain extent. 

After thoroughly cleaning the article to 
be plated it is dipped in a mercury dip which 
overlays the article with a film of mercury. 
If this dip is too strong or too weak it will 
cause blistering and peeling. After this 
operation the silver strike is employed which 
is composed of practically 8 ounces of cya- 
nide and ™%-ounce of silver to the gallon. 
This is to give a layer of pure silver on the 
article and is granular in appearance. The 
article should leave the strike in nearly a 
pure white condition in order to insure the 
best of results. 


The subject of the mercury dip and strike 
is a very exhaustive subject and to delve in 
the “whys and wherefores” of this practice 
would take too long at this time. 

The standard silver solution is composed 
of practically 3 ounces of silver and 3 ounces 
of free cyanide to the gallon. If there is 
too much cyanide in the solution it will give 
a brown granular deposit which is apt to 
blister or peel. Even though it does not 
blister, it is more expensive to finish, as hand 
burnishing will have to be resorted to, to 
a large extent. 

A few years since the general amperage 
used on plating tanks was from 30 to 40 
amperes depending upon the size of the 
tanks, but by the use of bisulphite of carbon, 
the amperage can be increased from 80 to 
120, but great care must be exercised in 
using this material as too much bisulphite of 
carbon in the solution produces very bright 
and brittle deposit which is liable to blister 
and peel. 


Much trouble may be experienced in the 
temperature of solutions which should be 
kept at a temperature of about 70° as closely 
as possible. A warm solution is one of the 
causes of blistering and failure in depositing, 
especially on soft solder. 

Generally goods failing in silverplate must 
be dipped in an acid bath consisting of nitric 
and sulphuric acids and then repolished and 
replated causing a double cost in this opera- 
tion, fully 90 per cent. of which can be 
eliminated by careful washing in the cleaning 
operations. 

We will not go into the details as to the 
manner of hanging work in the plating 
tanks by the use of wire or racks, as these 
subjects are or should be familiar to all - 
members of this committee, but it must be 
borne in mind that to secure a good deposit 
all electrical contacts must be in good 
order and no corrosion allowed to gather 
at any of the contact points. 


Copper Plating 


Copper plating is in all respects very 
similar to silverplating as far as cyanide 
solutions are concerned, which is composed 
of 16 ounces of cyanide of copper and 12 
ounces of cyanide to the gallon, this, of 
course, varying according to conditions and 
work. 

This solution can be used either hot or 
cold, the hot solution working very much 
faster than the cold, and gives a very close 
and fine deposit. 

The cyanide solution is used chiefly on 
articles made of iron and steel. 

The acid copper solution is composed of 
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—Recover Iridium 


You may be rich but you are not rich enough to 
throw away iridium. Follow the HOKE direc- SIL VERWAR 
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—Recover Palladium Repaired — Replated 


It’s worth four times as much as fine gold. Are _ 
YOU one of the many that are throwing it down And Completely Restored Like New 














the sewer? Some of our customers have recov- by experts whose skill and experience aided by 
ered enough palladium the first time they refined the newest equipment assures satisfaction 
to pay for our instructions and all equipment. SWARTZ & CO 
Recover Platinum, Gold, Silver, and . 
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tions, including 22 plates with 71 colored figures. 
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114 pounds of sulphate of copper and 2 to 3 
ounces of sulphuric acid to the gallon, vary- 
ing necessarily under present conditions and 
work to be produced. 

The rules and methods. employed in pre- 
paring articles to be plated with copper are 
practically the same as these employed in 
plating with silver, although in plating an 
article in cyanide of copper solution, espe- 
cially a hot solution, it is a cleaning opera- 
tion in itself to a certain extent and copper 
will adhere to a dirty article quite readily, 
and not peel, the copper working itself under 
the dirt. Many ingenious devices or 
methods must sometimes be utilized in the 
deposition of electrotypes, to insure a uni- 
form thickness in all parts of the article. 

It is a generally accepted fact that in 
depositing deep articles the copper will plate 
much more heavily on the surface nearest 
the anodes. To produce an article of this 
description several suggestions have been 
advanced and used, such as curved anodes, 
the end of the anode hanging in the hollow 
part of the matrix. 

A sheet of lead with a hole in the center 
can also be hung in front of the matrix 
allowing the electrical energy to pass 
through the hole and distribute itself in all 
directions in equal volume. 

In the acid plating solution too much or 
too little acid would cause the deposit to 
come out very rough and brittle. Too much 
copper sulphate will also cause the deposit 
to be brittle and of a very reddish color. If 
a solution is apparently in good chemical 
order, and deposits are produced that are 


rough, sometimes a smoother is employed, - 


generally molasses, but through the experi- 
ence of Factory A we find that a straight 
solution of sulphate of copper and sulphuric 
acid gives the best results, the formula 
differing somewhat according to the shape 
and nature of the article to be produced. 





Novel Timing Device 


A GERMAN precision watchmaker, F. L. 

Loebner of Berlin, recently has perfected 
a number of novel timing devices which, it 
is claimed, eliminate previous uncertainties 
encountered with stop watches, electric or 
combined electric and photographic time 
measurements, reports Acting Commercial 
Attache Douglas Miller, at Berlin, to the 
Department of Commerce. Discussing the 
construction principle of one of these instru- 
ments, Mr. Miller states that the essential 
part is a device printing figures on a paper 
tape. The paper is drawn through the 
machine at continuous, regular speed, ad- 
justed to the amount of feed per second de- 
sired. To split the seconds on the tape a 
rubber stamp imprint is made dividing each 
consecutive second into fifths or tenths. The 
device itself is activated by an electric cur- 
rent taken from a dry battery. It is con- 
nected electrically with a precision clock, 
which makes contact once every second. The 
Loebner device has been adopted in Ger- 
many by the Oberste Nationale Sportsbe- 
hoorde, an organization corresponding to the 
American Automobile Association, and is 
used for timing races. 
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Examples of Set Precious Stones in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Carl Lindenmann 

















MONG the inducements leading the 

average people to museums the first one 
is perhaps the diversion offered in such 
places and the second the educational benefit 
accruing from such a visit. A smaller per- 
centgae of the visitors are those that come 
for enlightenment and inspiration-such as 
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may be obtained from the valuable collec- 
tions representing art creations of years 
gone by. 

How much designers. and artisans have 
gained or may do so through such visits 





has been a subject of much interest lately. 

Under the auspieces of the National So- 
ciety for Vocational Education and the De- 
partment of Education of the State of New 
York an industrial art survey has been con- 
ducted the report of which has been em- 
bodied in a book “Art in the Industries,” 
written by Prof. Charles R. Richards, 

The survey has been made with the co- 
Operation of men prominent in the different 
trades to ascertain accurately the situation 
existing in American art industries. Due 
consideration has been given to the poten- 
tiality of museums in being helpful. As to 
whether the museums fill the need that 
exists in the industries in giving inspiration 
in creating new designs the opinions of 
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those interviewed differ. But most of them 
feel that art collections are very helpful 
and that they should be made accessible to 
the students during evenings. 

Since New York City represents the cen- 
ter of industrial design in the United States, 
among the foremost museums the one most 
accessible to the greatest number would be 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Aside from designers there are others 
that are in need of inspiration and these, 
in the jewelry trade, are the workers at the 
bench. While form and design are very 
important, the treatment of the material is 
of even more importance to them. Where 
at times a designer may feel disappointed 
in failing to extract as much as he expected 
from this or that collection a practical 
worker may absorb some concrete facts from 





(Continued on page 401) 
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Drilling and Boring 
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AN essential part of the jewelry setter’s 
work consists in drilling holes or burring 
them out prior to the setting of the stones. 
In most cases the drills are operated in the 
old-fashioned pump drill, or drill-stock, 
which is still holding its own alongside of 
electrically operated appliances and would 
seem to remain a part of the setter’s equip- 
ment for some time yet; which speaks well 
for a tool bequeathed to us from the earliest 
ages and having served primitive people in 
drilling their beads, or, in a larger form, 
in starting their fires by way of friction. 
The round steel wire used for the drills 
is selected somewhat heavier than the dia- 
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meter of hole in drill-stock so a drill will 
hold after it has been filed to a taper at 
one end. The steel wire is divided into 
sections one and a half inch long by filing 
in notches that far apart and then breaking 
them off with a pair of pliers. 

Pearl drills, Fig. 1, A and B, are fre- 
quently needed and most setters have an 
assortment of them. Holes for half-pearls 
and all stones flat at bottom are made with 
this drill. (Fig. 2, A.) One end of the 
cut off section of steel is filed flat at op- 
posite sides so that it forms a bit or blade 
having a thickness of about one-fourth of 
the diameter of wire. The top A-B, Fig.l 
first filed flat, is now transformed into the 
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two horizontal cutting edges with a guid- 
ing point, or spur, in the center. For this 
purpose file about two-fifths of the line 
A-B a trifle lower and to a slant, starting 
at the right side. Turn the drill and per- 
form the same on the other side of the line 
A-B. The remaining one-fifth in the center 
is now filed to a point from four sides and 
forms the spur of the drill. 

It is best to arrange the sizes of the 
drills previous to the filing of the cutting 
edges. If sizes are required larger than 
the diameter of the steel wire, some of the 
pieces, before filing them flat, are heated 
red-hot and in this state hammered flat at 
one end to obtain the required width. 

The precision of drilled holes depends 
mainly upon the condition of the drills; for 
it does not necessarily mean that a 2mm 
drill will cut a 2mm hole unless it is made 
accurately. 


Pointed drills, Fig. 1, C, have two oblique 
cutting edges. The angle formed by these 
cutting edges is a trifle less than 90, and 
the angle of the cutting edges proper is 60 
degrees or a little more. It is obvious that 
a cutting edge in order to perform must be 
of an acute angle, and in metal work it has 
been found that the harder the metal the 
closer this angle should approach 90 de- 
grees, or a right angle. But as the precious 
metals used in jewelry are neither very 
hard nor extremely soft the above rule of 
60 degrees may be safely adhered to. These 
flat drills are used when holes for brilliant 
cut stones have to be provided. See Fig. 
a. 

Step-cut drills, Fig. 3, A, resemble some- 
what pearl drills, the difference being two 
additional cutting edges. These drills have 
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been found practical in setting cheap jewelry 
where not much time can be given to cutting 
in bearing for each stone. 

Drills for small boxes and collets, Fig. 
3, B, again resemble pearl drills, only the 
spur is much larger. They are used in drill- 
ing small boxes and the two narrow, hori- 
zontal cutting edges will cut bearing on 
which the stone is to rest. 

Cone-shaped burs, Fig. 4, A, serve in en- 
larging such holes as have been provided 
already by the jeweler. A cone is filed to 
one end into which the cutting edges may 
be cut with a square graver. Some also file 
them in. 

Ball-shaped burs, Fig. 4, B, are prepared 
the same way as the aforegoing burs except 
that a ball is filed instead of a cone. 

Frazers, Fig. 5, A and B, are mostly used 
on solid gold articles to enlarge holes. One 
end is filed to a taper of which nearly half 
is filed off. The flat surface resulting sup- 
plies the two cutting edges. For large stones 
they are made heavier and must be operated 
in a lathe. 

For borers, Fig. 4, C, it is advisable to 
procure pieces of steel differing in diameter 
to avoid the labor of filing down the un- 
necessary bulk of steel. A length of one 
and a half inch will be sufficient for one 
borer. In filing heads of borers, a size plate, 
such as stone dealers use, would be very 
helpful to obtain the required sizes. A milli- 
meter gauge could also be used for this pur- 
pose. The same as on burs the grooves may 
be filed or cut in. Borers are used in a 
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lathe and are quite indispensable when set. 
ting belcher rings and similar work on 
which on account of the closeness of the 
prongs filing in of bearing is not possible 
Before hardening, the numbers indicating 
their sizes should be hammered, cut, or filed 
in. 

Hardening and tempering of drills etc, 
has been often described in these pages, so 





FIG. 4 


it will hardly be necessary to repeat it again, 

Inside polishers, Fig. 6, B, are no drills, 
strictly speaking, but we must not omit 
them here since they are operated in the 
same manner in the drill-stock. The end 
used for polishing has four or five facets 
filed on which meet in the center resembling 
a rather flat pyramid. Before use these 
facets are highly polished and if the edges 
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should get rounded it would not matter as 
the polisher works even better that way. 
Where a nice inside rim is required around 
a stone it is very handy and the smoothness 
obtained cannot be equaled with a graver. 

Three polishers of this kind made in dif- 
ferent sizes will be sufficient for all cases 
that may arise. 

Outside polishers, Fig. 5, A, are used to 
produce a bright outside rim around stones 
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set in small boxes or in pegs. The conical 
cavity may be drilled in with a flat drill 
and must be smoothed and polished with 
emery paper wrapped around a small stick 
of wood while turning the polisher in the 
lathe. This should be done before and after 
hardening. Various sizes are needed. 
Since a few years the small motor with 
the flexible shaft of the type used by den- 
tists has been adopted by many setters. Its 
usefullness cannot be questioned especially 
in shops where quantity production prevails. 
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Workshop Notes Department 








One good feature of it is that the action of 
the drill can be controlled sideways and thus 
permits correcting of holes if the jeweler 
has been amiss in this respect. 

A hammering attachment, also copied 
from the dentist’s outfit, which can be either 
put on or taken off quickly is used for ham- 
mering in of stones. But this part might 
perhaps be improved; because when deal- 
ing with large stones set in hard metal it 
seems it does not function very effectively. 

The speed control, also the starting and 
stopping switch may be operated with the 
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FIG. 7 


foot, leaving both hands free. See Fig. 7. 
This motor, being very small, is usually 
placed on top of the bench; but some have 
it fastened to a swinging bracket so they 
may push it aside when not using it. 
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with large thread and extra large thread 
and we would suggest that you write direct 
to the Howard factory for such material. 

Occasionally we have a balance of a fine 
Swiss movement that has had the threads 
stripped in the manner you mention. In 
such cases where it is difficult to obtain a 
new balance, we make new balance screws 
for the balance. In making balance screws 
the first consideration is to determine what 
metal the screws are made of; they are 
usually brass or gold. Then we measure 
the old screws with a micrometer caliper 
and draw down a piece of wire to the exact 
size required. We will require a screw 
plate (double notched) with very small holes 
and taps should be made to each hole in 
the screw plate. With a small pin vise we 
may hold the taps and top out the hole in 
the balance rim just enough to insure a 
good thread. Then threading we cut the 
wire almost off, then run it into the screw 
plate and twist it off from the wire. 
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Examples of Set Precious Stones in 
the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 





(Continued from page 399) 








the very same sources, not only about styles 
of other days but also of methods of treat- 
ment which at one time or another may be 
applied in practice. 

Taking a stroll through the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and lingering a while in 
the Morgan wing we find a collection of 
bejeweled watches and many other trinkets 
still more attractive which have been made 
between hundred fifty and three hundred 
years ago. 

Aside from the horological interest which 
these watches command and the historical 
lore attached to some of them they offer 
contrasting examples of early craftsman- 
ship and this also to some extent regarding 
the way the precious stones are set with 
which they are decorated. 

An interesting job of pavé work is ex- 
emplified on the back of watch No. 243. 
The pearls, which cover the whole surface, 
are perfectly matched and are arranged in 
the design shown at Fig. 1. The setting of 
these pearls is surprisingly well done and 
could not be surpassed even by the special- 
izing setter of to-day. 

Watch No. 70 has a single row of large 
pearls encircling a miniature enamel paint- 
ing of Napoleon Bonaparte who is supposed 
to have presented it to Murat after the battle 
of Marengo. See Fig. 2. 

No. 95 is a gold and enamel watch known 
as the Great Ruby Watch. It contains 95 
rubies set in separate collets, 22 of them 
in the bow. These settings are apparently 
closed at the back and the stones are under- 
laid with foil as it used to be the custom 
with all color stones whether they were cut 
en cabochon or with facets. The settings 
are finished with a bevel either filed on or 
cut with a flat graver. On modern work 
these settings would be open at the back, 
in other words, the stones would be set 
a jour. This watch was made about 1700. 
The arrangement of the setting is shown at 
Fig. 3. 

Watch No. 58, set with emeralds, rubies 
and rose diamonds, shows cut-down work 
neatly - performed. 

The Hearn collection, now located in wing 
K, (new wing), also shows specimens of 
fine setting work among its jeweled watches 
that are of interest to the stone setter. There 
is some thread work, others are set in cut- 
down style with some sparse millgraining. 

But these watches belonging to the 
Morgan, Hearn, and other collections are 
only a small part of the museum’s posses- 
sions or loans. A variety of other trinkets, 
most of them set with diamonds are also 
shown in the Morgan wing, and some Visi- 
tors no doubt will find them more attractive 
than the watches mentioned here. 








From the flapper’s credo: There is no 

teacher like extravagance. 
x * * 

We understand that the new voting quali- 
fications will be “those who can read their 
own writing” instead of those who can read 
and write—Ala. Rammer-Jammer. 
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Changes in Eastern Time_Zone 





INCINNATI and Middletown, O., and 

portions of Ohio, Kentucky and West 
Virginia will be included in the Eastern time 
zone commencing April 3 by an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
Jan. 26. On that date at 2 A. M. Central 
Standard time, all clocks in. the territory 
affected will be advanced one hour. The 
order follows a hearing by the Commission 
on petitions of the cities of Cincinnati and 
Middletown, and the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants Exchange. 

The Commission’s order also includes in 
the Eastern time zone -points on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad from Cincinnati to 
Toledo, that part of Ohio on and east of 
such line of the B. &O., -Covington and 
Newport, Ky., and that portion of Kentucky 
on and north of the line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad from Cincinnati to Catletts- 
burg, Ky., that portion of» West Virginia 
now included in the Central time zone and 
that portion of Kentucky on and east of the 
western boundaries of Lawrence, Johnson, 
Floyd and Pike counties. 

The new boundary line between the stand- 
ard Eastern and Central time zones is de- 
scribed by the Commission, as follows: 


OHIO.—From the intersection of the international 
boundary between the United States and Canada 
with the boundary between the states of Ohio and 
Michigan; thence westerly and_southerly along the 
north line of Ohio to Ottawa ‘River; thence south- 
westerly along the thread of the Ottawa River to 
the Toledo Terminal Railroad; thence westerly, 
southerly and easterly, immediately and respectively 
south, east and north of and parallel with the 
Toledo Terminal Railroad to its intersection with 
the Toledo Division of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad at Bates, Ohio; thence southerly im- 
mediately west and parallel with the said Toledo 
Division of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to Cin- 
cinnati, crossing in said course the line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Deshler, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway at Leipsic 
Junction, the line of the Northern Ohio Railway 
at Columbus Grove, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad at Leipsic, the lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, New York, Chicago & St. Louis and Erie’ 
Railroad at Lima, the line of the Ohio Central 
Lines of the New York Central Railroad at Wapa-, 
koneta, the line of the Big Four at Sidney, the’ 
ling of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Piqua, the 
line of the Big Four at Troy, Ohio, the line of the 
Pennsylvania at Dayton, the line of the Cincinnati 
Northern at Carlisle and the lines of the Big Four, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western and _ the 
Pennsylvania at Hamilton, thence following the 
western boundary line of the city of Cincinnati to 
the Ohio River, crossing in said route, the lines of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of Indiana, Bi 
Four, and_ Baltimore & hio Railroad, thence 
crossing the Ohio River to Covington, Ky. 
thence southeasterly immediately south of an 
parallel with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to 
Catlettsburg, Ky., and the intersection with the 
boundary line between Kentucky and West Virginia 
crossing in said course the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway at Ashland, Ky. ; 

KENTUCKY-WEST VIRGINIA.—From Cat- 
lettsburg south immediately west of and parallel 
with the Big Sandy division of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad to the northern boundary of Law- 
rence County, Kentucky, thence westerly and 
southerly along the west lines of Lawrence, John- 
son, Floyd and south line of Pike counties to the 
boundary line between Kentucky and Virginia 
thence northeasterly along the boundary line be- 
tween Kentucky and Virginia to the west line of 
Dickenson County, Virginia. 








“What did your father send you from 
Florida for Christmas?” 

“He sent me a ten-pound box of dirt. 
Isn’t he a dear?”—Black & Blue Jay 

*x* * * 

First Detroiter (derisively): What, mar- 
ried? Don’t make me laugh, stupid. How 
did you ever get a wife? 

Second Ditto (after a trip to Windsor): 
I just sobered up and there she was. 

—Goblin. 
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SAMUEL MARKS 


One greatest testimonial is the character of stores in 

which we have made one or more sales during the 
past several years and the standing in the trade of the 
wholesale houses that recommend our services— 










If interested we will submit these names and further evidence of 
our ability to conduct your sale in a successful, dignified manner— 
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(Patents Granted by the United States and 
the Registered Trade-Marks.] 








UNITED STATES PATENTS 





Issue of Jan. 25, 1927 


1,615,275. JEWELRY-DISPLAY STAND. Max 
Horn, Providence, R. I., assignor to Thayer- 
Lloyd Corp., Providence, R..I. Filed Dec. 12, 
1924. Serial 755,413. 3 Claims. 

A device of the class described, comprising a 
body member having an opening therethrough, a 
stud passing through the opening in the body 
member and movable relative to the latter, a 





clamping member pivotally carried on one end of the 
stud and adapted to bear in clamping pcsition 
against the front of the body member, a support 
fastened to the stud at the rear of tne body mem- 
ber, and a tension device for holding the clamp in 
clamping position. 

1,615,324. STRAP-WATCH DISPLAY DEVICE. 
Apotpw Butova, New York. Filed June 25, 
1925. Serial 39,460. 1 Claim. 

A strap-watch display device comprising, in 
combination, a horizontally elongated pad with 
means for supporting the same in an inclined posi- 





tion, said pad being of a length to receive on its 
face the watch with its entire strap stretched 
straight out; retaining members adjacent opposite 
ends of the pad to hold the ends of the strap be- 
tween said members and the pad, and a block on 
the lower part of the face of the pad forming a 
rest for the watch, substantially as set forth. 


1,615,664. CLOCK MOVEMENT. Henry E. 
WarreEN, Ashland, Mass., assignor to Warren 
Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. Filed Aug. 18, 
1926. Serial 130,084. 5 Claims. 

In a clock, a drive shaft arranged to normally 
Totate at one R. P. M., a hollow minute hand 
‘shaft concentric with said first-mentioned shaft, a 
‘sixty to one gear reduction between said shafts com- 
prising a gear wheel concentrically mounted on 
said hour hand shaft, said wheel having sixty in- 
wardly projecting teeth, a gear wheel having fifty- 
nine teeth in point contact with said first-mentioned 
ear, an eccentric on said drive shaft upon which 
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said fifty-nine tooth gear is mounted, and means 
for normally holding said eccentrically mounted 





gear from rotation, but allowing it to be bodily 

moved by said eccentric. 

1,615,770. PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF PEARL ESSENCE. Jean PAISSEAU, 
Courbevoie, France. Filed Aug. 19, 1924. 
Serial 733,018, and in France Sept. 15, 1923. 
2 Claims. 

A process for the preparation and purifying of 
pearl essence by detersion of the crystalloids, con- 
sisting in mixing the said pearl essence with a sub- 
stance which is capable of reducing the surface ten- 
sion of the liquid to such a value that the said 
liquid will perfectly moisten the constitutive crystal- 
loids of pearl essence, then in stirring the mix- 
ture and in separating the crystalloids from the 
impure liquid. 


DESIGNS 


GEM. Zpenxo FreuND, Newark, N. J., as- 
Filed Nov. 29, 


71,910. 
signor to The Tench Studics. 


=<pfpogy & 


1926. Serial 19,866. Term of patent 14 
14 years. 
71,935. COMBINATION GEM AND SETTING. 





Istpor STERN, Newark, N. J. Filed Oct. 6, 
1926. Serial 19,257. Term of patent 7 years. 





UNITED STATES TRADE MARKS 


The following trade-marks are published in com- 
pliance with Section 6 of the Act of Feb. 20, 1905, 
as amended March 2, 1907. Notice of opposition 
must be filed within 30 days of this publication. 

Marks applied for ‘‘under the ten-year proviso” 
are registrable under the provision in Clause (b) 
of Section 5 of said Act as amended Feb. 18, 1911. 

As provided by Section 14 of said Act, a fee of 
$10 must accompany each notice of opposition. 


Trade Mark Registrations Granted 


Issue of Jan. 25, 1927 


223,230. FRATERNITY BADGES, LAPEL BUT- 
TONS; SCARF, LAPEL, AND BREAST 
PINS; CUFF LINKS, TIE CLASPS, 
CHARMS, FINGER RINGS, BELT 
BUCKLES, AND ORNAMENTAL 
SHIELDS, ALL OF PRECIOUS METAL. 
Detta Dettra Detta, Evanston, Ill. Filed 
Sept. 14, 1926. Serial 237,226. PUBLISHED 


NOV. 9, 1926. 

223,231. WRIST-WATCH BRACELETS. Tac- 
ques Kreister & Co., New York. Filed Sepi. 
14, 1926. Serial 237,238. PUBLISHED 
NOV. 9, 1926. 

223,255. CLOCKS AND WATCHES. Tue E 
IncRAHAM Co., Bristol, Conn. Filed Oct. 6, 


1926. PUBLISHED NOV. 
9, 1926. 

223,286. CLOCKS AND WATCHES. Tue E. 
IncRaAHAM Co., Bristol, Conn. Filed Oct. 6, 
1926. Serial 238,220. PUBLISHED NOV. 


9, 1926. 
223,259. WATCHES. 


Serial 238,219. 


Butova WatcH Company, 
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Inc., New York. Filed September 30, 1926. 
Serial 237,938. PUBLISHED NOV. 9, 1926. 


223,260. WRIST-WATCH BRACELETS. Kes- 
TENMAN Bros. Mrc. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Filed Sept. 30, 1926. Serial 237,965. PUB- 


LISHED NOV. 9, 1926. 
Trade Mark Registrations Granted 
Issue of Dec. 21, 1926 (Continued) 


222,002. FRATERNITY BADGES, LAPEL BUT- 
TONS; SCARF, LAPEL, AND BREAST 


PINS; CUFF LINKS, TIE CLASPS, 
CHARMS, FINGER’ RINGS, BELT 
BUCKLES, AND ORNAMENTAL 


SHIELDS, ALL OF PRECIOUS METAL. 
Pr Kappa ALPHA Fraternity, Atlanta, Ga. 
Filed July 6, 1926. Serial 234,224. PUB- 
LISHED AUG. 10, 1926. 


Trade Mark Registrations Granted 
Jan. 11, 1927 


222,781. FINGER RINGS, SCARF PINS, CUFF 
LINKS, BROOCHES, BAR PINS, CHARMS, 
AND BRACELETS. Scutess-Harwoop Co., 
New York. 

Filed Aug. 31, 1926. Serial 236,713. 
LISHED OCT. 26, 1926. 

222,976. WATCHES AND TIMEPIECES, SPE- 
CIALLY POCKET WATCHES, WRISTLET 
WATCHES, RING WATCHES, NECKLACE 
WATCHES, JEWEL WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
MOVEMENTS, CASES, DIALS, AND 
PARTS OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
S. A. D. A. BIENNE, SWITZERLAND. 

Filed April 6, 1926. Serial 229,754. PUB- 
LISHED OCT. 26, 1926. 


Trade Mark Registrations Renewed 


57,492. WATCHES. Registered Nov. 13, 1906. 
WEBSTER C. Batt. Renewed Nov. 13, 1926, 
to The Webb C. Ball Watch Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, successcr. 


PUB- 





Snags Met in the Watch Repairing 
Business 








(Continued. from page 385) 








done—the rim 
to kick when 


is true, but the balance seems 
it runs. This is sometimes 
caused by the holes of the screws not be- 
ing drilled in line! or, on account of the 
metal of the balance being of unequal thick- 
ness in places. This cannot be helped, and 
in practice does not injure the time-keeping 
qualities. 

It is well in this connection, it seems to 
me, to quote here F. J. Britten, who in his 
book “On the Springing and Adjusting of 
Watches,” tells us that Mr. Plose, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker of considerable skill—with 
two or more important inventions to his 
credit—has given the following excellent 
directions for truing a balance:- 

“Before attempting to true a balance that 
is in bad condition, remove all the screws. 
Place them in holes made in the lid of a 
scape or pill box, in the same position as 
they occupy in the balance—blank holes to 
represent those in the balance being also 
blank in the lid—they will then not become 
mixed. A rough sketch of the balance on 
the lid, with the holes made perpendicularly 
instead of horizontally, will be a help to 
identity. Be careful when unscrewing or 
screwing them in to hold the rim firmly in 
the fingers as near to the screw you are 
working at as possible, or it may bend, by 
this operation, out of shape.” 








C. S. Hussey has moved his stock of 
jewelry from the Waldow block, on Water 
St., to the Gowanda: Gardens block, Go- 
wanda, N. Y. 
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